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THE ANHALT MORGAN GOSPELS 


HANNS SWARZENSKI 


HE Gospel book of the Dukes of Anhalt-Dessau, recently acquired by Belle da Costa Greene 

for the Pierpont Morgan Library,’ is not only a superb example of Anglo-French and 

Anglo-Saxon art, rarely represented in public collections here or abroad, but it is also a 
telling symbol of the historical moment of closest cultural connection between England, northern 
France, and Saxony during the so-called Ottonian period. Without exaggeration, it may be stated 
that merely from the standpoint of collecting, its acquisition for the Pierpont Morgan Library has 
a particular significance, for there is no other collection where the transition from late-Carolingian 
to Ottonian art can be realized more clearly in specimens of outstanding artistic and historical im- 
portance. The Anhalt Morgan Gospels represent the missing link between the illusionistic Caro- 
lingian tradition of the school of Rheims,’ its Lotharingian revivals in Li¢ge and Marchiennes 
(exemplified by Morgan mss 640 and 319°), and the Anglo-Saxon, the Anglo-French, and the 
purely Saxon art (exemplified in the Mss of Judith Guelf* and Odbert of St. Bertin,’ the Sacra- 
mentary of Mont St. Michel,° and the Quedlinburg Gospels’). 

The portraits of the four Evangelists of the Anhalt Morgan Gospels (Figs. 4-7) have all the 
familiar stylistic and technical hallmarks of Anglo-Saxon art of the time of Aethelgar, the abbot 
of Newminster, Winchester, who succeeded St. Dunstan as archbishop of Canterbury and died in 
990. However, in the monumental grandeur and the daring application of colors, the painter of 
the Evangelist portraits exhibits a personality that cannot be connected with any known work of 
the established Anglo-Saxon schools. And what is even more noteworthy, the framework of the por- 
traits and the title pages (Figs. 15, 17), the full-page initials (Figs. 12-14), the design of the 
Canon Tables (Figs. 18-23), the predilection for purple grounds are decidedly not Anglo-Saxon. 
This rather puzzling aspect, and even more so, the unique artistic quality of the Evangelist portraits 
that cannot be fitted into the normal production of any scriptorium, probably explains the compara- 
tive scantness of bibliographical material devoted to so sumptuous a manuscript.* 

As a matter of fact, the manuscript is dealt with only by Haseloff, Homburger, and Boeckler. 
In Doering and Voss’ pretentious publication of the art exhibition in Erfurt in 1903, Haseloff re- 
produced the picture of John with the caption “North French School, Eleventh Century,” stating 
in his text that “though its pictures betray the concept of the Winchester School, their manneristic 
style as well as the decorative framework and the Canon-Tables cannot deny their North French 
origin.” Boeckler more or less repeats Haseloff’s statement, but erroneously connects the manu- 
script with the Psalter of Odbert of St. Bertin, in the city library of Boulogne-sur-Mer, ms 20. He 
does not quote Homburger, who considers the Anhalt Gospels together with an Aratus in the Brit- 


1. Morgan Ms 827: 128 leaves, 14 x 10 inches. 4 full-page 
miniatures; 10 purple or ornamented pages; 14 decorated 
Canon Tables. Binding: original oak boards; on the lower 
cover a gilded copper plaque in open work (opus interrasile) 
with a representation of the Crucifixion. 

2. Morgan Ms 728. Reproduced in B. da Costa Greene 
and M. P. Harrsen, Exhibition of Illuminated MSS ..., New 
York, 1934, no. 6. 

3. Reproduced in B. da Costa Greene, of. cit., nos. 9, 10. 

4. Morgan Mss 708, 709. Reproduced in B. da Costa Greene, 
Op. cit., NOS. 19, 20. 

5. Morgan Mss 333. Reproduced in B. da Costa Greene, 
op. cit., No. 21. 

6. Morgan Ms 641. Reproduced in B. da Costa Greene, of. 


cit., no. 22. 

7. Morgan Ms 755. Reproduced in B. da Costa Greene, of. 
cit., no. 11. 

8. Erfurt, Kunstgeschichtliche A usstellung, Katalog, 1903, p. 
35, no. 202; A. Haseloff in A. Michel, Histoire de l’art, vol. 
VI, 2, 1905, p. 748; A. Haseloff in Doering and Voss, Meister- 
werke der Kunst aus Sachsen und Thuringen, 1905, p. 91, 
pl. 108, 1; O. Homburger, Anfange der Malschule von Win- 
chester, 1912, p. 5; Sotheby Sale Catalogue, May 31, 19273 
Notts (Nottingham, England) Guardian, June 1, 1927; A. 
Boeckler, 4 bendlaendische Miniaturen, 1930, p. 60; D. Minor, 
Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages and Renaissance (An 
Exhibition Organized by the Walters Art Gallery), Baltimore, 
1949, no. 15, pp. 15f., pl. vill. 
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ish Museum (Harley 2506), a Gregory in the city library of Orleans (Ms 175),’° and Ms 11 in 
Boulogne (Figs. 8-10) as products of an Englishman working in the style of the British Museum 
Psalter, Harley 9204,*° on the continent. 

The Aratus and the manuscript in Orleans, which is probably Fleury work, have no direct rela- 
tion with the Anhalt manuscript. Boulogne 11, however, a Gospel book of St. Bertin,” is stylistically 
most closely connected with the Anhalt manuscript. The pictorial background of the picture of 
Christ (Fig. 9) is similar to that of Luke in the Anhalt manuscript (Fig. 6). The portrait of 
John is the identical type (Figs. 7, 10). And, I suppose, the unique and iconographically meaning- 
less branch of the palm tree in the hand of Luke—an elongated feather pen—might be explained 
as a borrowing from the seated figures in the picture of Matthew in the Boulogne manuscript who 
represent prophets or ancestors of Christ (Fig. 8).’* Furthermore, the appearance in the decorative 
program of the Canon Tables of the bust of Christ in the mandorla (Fig. 22), more usual in Anglo- 
Saxon than continental art, and the jumping lion (Fig. 22) occur in both books.** Eric Millar’ 
regards the Boulogne manuscript as “thoroughly English in style” and says, “it might well be by 
an artist of the Winchester School.” If that assumption is correct, it is not impossible that it might 
have been a gift of Aethelgar to Odbert of St. Bertin’s in St. Omer (986-1008). At least it must 
have been in St. Bertin’s in Odbert’s time, since the miniature of Christ in Majesty (Fig. 9) 1s 
copied in one of the manuscripts commissioned by Odbert, Ms 56 in the city library of St. Omer 
(Fig. 11), a sister manuscript of Morgan 333.’° But I am inclined rather to consider Boulogne 11 
as a product of St. Bertin’s executed either by an Englishman stationed temporarily at the abbey, 
or, as seems to me even more likely, by a continental artist trained in Anglo-Saxon style. 

That we must take into account both possibilities is indicated by the frequent intercourse at this 
time between the religious establishments of the two countries. And the abbeys of St. Bertin’s in 
St. Omer and of St. Vaast’s in Arras, because of their geographical proximity to the coast, appear 
to have taken the lead. A few historical facts may elucidate the situation: Grimbold, a monk of 
St. Bertin’s came to take charge of the abbey of Hyde, Winchester.** The correspondence of the 
abbots Odbert of St. Bertin’s and Fulrad of St. Vaast’s, Arras, with Aethelgar is preserved. Count 
Arnulf II of Flanders, who died in 988, in a letter from an English monk, is requested to return 
a recently purchased Gospel book which had been stolen in England. St. Peter in Bath was colonized 
in 944 by monks of St. Bertin’s and its abbot, Seiwold, presented a number of books to St. Vaast’s 
in Arras, which are not Anglo-Saxon, but were probably done in St. Bertin.*’ 

It is not surprising that art history reflects this situation. The two beautiful ivory statuettes of 
the Virgin and St. John, carved in the purest Anglo-Saxon style, come from St. Bertin’s’* and 
Odbert’s famous Psalter in Boulogne (Ms 20) is decorated with a number of marginal drawings 
which stylistically as well as iconographically are identical with those in the Psalter of Bury St. 
Edmund’s in the Vatican.’ One can easily see that the term “Channel Art” has not been intro- 
duced without good reason. 


9. Reproduced in F. Saxl and R. Wittkower, British Art 
and the Mediterranean, 1948, no. 30. 

10. Reproduced by Ch. Niver, in Medieval Studies in Mem- 
ory of A. Kingsley Porter, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 683 and 669. 

11. See O. Homburger, 0. cit., p. 5, 137; E. Millar, Eng- 
lish liluminated Manuscripts, 1926, p. 17; P. Heliot, in Les 
Richesses des bibliothéques provinciales, Paris 1932, vol. 1, 
p. 82, published by P. Neveux and E. Dacier. 

12. Seated Prophets, Apocalyptic Elders and Saints, holding 
similar branches, also appear in the English Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei in Florence, Laur. Plut. x11, 17, and on the 
enameled ends of a reliquary, divided between the FitzWilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and the former M. Homberg Collection 
(O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the McLean Bequest, no. 52, 
pl. xiv). They are catalogued as Limoges work, but belong 
rather to a North French or Saxon atelier working in the 


Limousin manner. Compare also, in this connection, the Virgin 
Mary with a similar branch (the Virga) in the lunette of a 
Canon Table in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels of the British Mu- 
seum, Harley 76, on the engraved cover of the Gospels and 
on the Doors of Bernward of Hildesheim (A. Goldschmidt, 
Die deutschen Bronze Tiiren, vol. 1, 1926, p. 18, fig. 3, pl. 39). 

13. In Boulogne 11, fol. 7% and 9g. 

14. Op. cit. 15. See note 5. 

16. See E. A. Savage: Old English Libraries, 1911, p. 38. 

17. See Ph. Grierson, The Relations Between England and 
Flanders Before the Norman Conquest (Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, new series, vol. XXIII), 1941, pp. 
71 ff. I owe this reference to Francis Warmould. 

18. St. Omer, Museum. A. Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinsculp- 
turen, vol. IV, nos. 4, 5. 

19. Vatican, Ms Reg. lat. 12. 
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Whatever the nationality of the illuminator of the Anhalt Morgan and the Boulogne Gospels, 
the stylistic relationship of these manuscripts is extremely close and the Evangelists in both might 
very well have been done by the same hand. If this should prove to be correct, we would have the 
rare opportunity of following step by step the artistic development of a painter of that time, who 
at the outset works very correctly in the so-called Winchester style, but who grows more and more 
independent, and finally, in his portrait of John in the Anhalt Morgan Gospels, approaches a style 
similar to the Master of the Evangelists in the Corbie manuscript in Amiens, Ms 24, an illuminator 
who might rightly be considered the most extravagant painter of the period in northern France.” 
But while in Boulogne 11 the artist executed the whole decoration of the manuscript, including the 
borders, the initials, and the Canon Tables, in the Anhalt Morgan Gospels, if I may venture a 
startling hypothesis, he was employed only to add the four portraits of the Evangelists and the 
backgrounds of the Incipit pages within the framework of an already existing manuscript that, for 
some reason or other, had been left unfinished. 

Such things have happened before and since. For example, the famous Gospels of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury, may be mentioned.” Here the original purple page at the beginning of the Gospel 
of Mark was enriched in the late tenth century with a portrait of the Evangelist by a continental 
artist who worked in the Anglo-Saxon manner, and who used for ‘his border a decoration similar 
to the one found in a Sacramentary of Corbie in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, ms lat. 12051, a 
manuscript of the tenth century, closely connected with St. Vaast of Arras and the Franco-Saxon 
school.” 

If we try to visualize for a moment how the illuminated pages of the Anhalt Morgan Gospels 
must have appeared without the portraits and the painted backgrounds of the Incipit pages, it be- 
comes apparent that it would have most closely resembled the manuscripts produced in the Franco- 
Saxon tradition in St. Vaast’s and near-by abbeys. The body of the border on folio 1, and of the 
whole-page initials, filled with projecting circular medallions at the corners, the serpent heads 
biting the borders of the frame and forming the termination of the whole-page initials are hallmarks 
of this school. The connection is evident when comparison is made with one of the most famous 
products of the school, the Lectionary of St. Vaast’s in Arras, Ms 1045,” which, like folios 18° 
and 19 of the Anhalt Morgan manuscript (Fig. 17), on the verso and recto following the begin- 
ning of Matthew, has a text written in gold uncials on purple, both pages being surrounded by a 
full border with the characteristic corner-pieces of the school (Fig. 16). 

The textual redaction of the Canon Tables, which incidentally differs from the one in Bou- 
logne 11, is the same as that used in Ms 592 of the library of the Arsenal in Paris, a North French 
Gospel book of the eleventh century of unknown provenance, which in its framework and initials 
is an exact copy of an unknown Franco-Saxon manuscript. Nevertheless, the rather unusual archi- 
tectural scheme and the decoration with marginal figures in the Anhalt Morgan Gospels is at 
variance with the orthodox production of the Franco-Saxon and the other greater Carolingian 
schools.** Some of the ornament in chalky-violet and purple can be found in late Carolingian 


zo. Reproduced in A. Michel, of. céit., vol. 1, 2, p. 748, 
fig. 404. 

21. British Museum, Ms Royal 1£ Iv. See D. E. Saunders, 
English Illumination, vol. V1, pl. 15. 

22. See A. Boinet, La Miniature carolingienne, 1913, pl. 
CXi. 

23. See L. Deslisle, L’Evangéliaire de St. Vaast, 1888; Ch. 
Niver, 4 Study of Certain Important MSS of the Franco- 
Saxon School, Harvard University, Summaries of Theses, 1941. 

24. H. Martin and Ph. Lauer, Les Principaux manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, 1927, pl. IV, p. 13. 

25. As the iconography of the Canon Tables of this period 
is not yet written, a few remarks may be of use: The Table 
on fol. 16% which was in excess of the required number and 


was therefore over-painted with a purple panel (as can be 
seen under ultra-violet rays) gives the same arrangement of 
an arch between two intersecting gables as the Table in the 
Carolingian Ms lat. 9383 of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris (see figure a). The rather unusual composition in two 
stories of the Table on folio 10 (fig. 18) appears also in a 
late Carolingian North French Ms of unknown origin from 
Seligenstadt, now in Darmstadt. The use of astrological figures 
for decoration of the Tables (figs. 19, 21, 23, representing 
Sagittarius, Capricornus, Serpentinarius), occurs also in a 
North French manuscript in Baltimore, Ms 3 (see D. Miner, 
op. cit., no. 7) and in manuscripts of the Reichenan school, 
e.g. Munich, cod. lat. 4453. Since certain figures in the Tables 
of the Rheims school are obviously derived from illustrations 
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manuscripts of northern France, e.g., the Rodradus Sacramentary, Paris lat. 12050,” and Paris 
lat. 12051, already mentioned in connection with the “Anglo-Saxon” Evangelist in the purple 
Gospels of Canterbury. Both manuscripts were written for, but not necessarily in, Corbie. 

It might thus be tempting to localize the Anhalt Morgan Gospels in the famous abbey of Corbie, 
or its Saxon branch, Corvey on the Weser River, called the new Corbie. Indeed, as Miss Harrsen 
has pointed out to me, with the entry of St. Vitus in the Capitulare on June 4, instead of June 15, 
and with the additional preface of St. Jerome’s Satis miror, the codex belongs to a family of manu- 
scripts of which two were actually written in Corbie.*” But the occurrence of Vitus in the Capitu- 
lare cannot be used for localization and manuscripts of the same family are also to be found in other 
parts of northeastern France. The script, written in a late Carolingian continental minuscule, is of 
the later part of the tenth century, and shows characteristics of northeastern France. But we have 
to admit that with our present state of liturgical and paleographical knowledge we are not able to 
ascribe the Anhalt Morgan Gospels to any particular scriptorium. 

However this may be, the strictly Franco-Saxon character of the framework and of the full- 
page initials in the Anhalt Morgan Gospels is indisputable. Also highly characteristic of the 
Franco-Saxon school is an avoidance of the use of the human figure and a predilection for empty 
space, which leaves the vellum inside the border plain. One can therefore well understand how 
it was found necessary to look elsewhere for models for the Evangelists’ portraits. 

Following this predilection for blank space, and herein also conforming with the older Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, the artist of the Evangelist portraits originally conceived the pictures of Matthew 
and Mark (Figs. 4, 5) as being against the blank ground of the vellum, for their heavily painted 
backgrounds in blue and purple, which contrast so markedly with the nervous flutter, the sophis- 
ticated extravagances, and the Anglo-Saxon grace of the figures, are additions of another hand 
and in another tradition. The pictorial backgrounds of Luke and John (Figs. 6, 7), however, 
are an integral part of the picture. And, I think, it is in accord with the assumed artistic develop- 
ment of the painter, mentioned above, that he should conceive for his more developed and more 
agitated figures a richer and more extravagant setting. It may be noted in this connection, that 
the most famous product of the Winchester school, the Benedictional of Aethelwold (ca. 971), 
shows as backgrounds for its miniatures a similar combination of pictorial as well as empty space. 

The place where this artist painted the portraits of the Evangelists is a matter of surmise. In 
favor of England may be cited the contemporary case of the well-known tenth century Franco- 
Saxon Missal of St. Vaast’s (Bodleian Ms 579), which Bishop Leofric of Exeter brought home 
from the continent to his see. The stylistic connection of the Evangelist portraits with those found 
in Boulogne 11 might speak for St. Bertin’s. Considering the strong interrelations of St. Vaast’s, 
St. Bertin’s and England at this time, which have been mentioned above, it is also possible that 
the artist was employed at St. Vaast’s. This indeed seems a very plausible theory, and one of 
great artistic consequence, for if true, the Anhalt Gospels could then be regarded as having been 
instrumental in introducing the strong Anglo-Saxon influence which appears quite suddenly in 
the scriptorium of that abbey in the second quarter of the eleventh century when the Anglo-Saxon 
“episode” in St. Bertin had already died out. There still remains the possibility that the portraits 
were done in Corbie where an Anglo-Saxon colony with Winchester affiliations existed.” 

There is also the possibility that the artist of the Evangelist portraits was called to Saxony to 


of the Aratus and the Physiologus, we may assume that the _ the exception of the lion, the style and the type of the marginal 
types in the Anhalt Morgan Gospels are also borrowed from figures and of the Beasts on fol. 18 (fig. 12) are not to be 


such a source. However, the Anglo-Saxon and St. Bertin as- 
trological manuscripts have different types. The occurrence of 
the jumping lion and the bust of Christ (fig. 22) in Anglo- 
Saxon Tables is mentioned above. Archers, shooting birds are 
usual; they appear also in Paris, Arsenal library, Ms 592. 
The two birds picking at the leaves of a tree (fig. 21) are 
found in a Franco-Saxon Psalter of St. Omer (Berlin, Ms lat. 
theol. 58; Boinet, of. cit., pl. c v b). But as a whole, with 


found in the greater Carolingian schools and may perhaps 
reflect earlier (Italian? ) prototypes. 

26. Boinet, op. cit., pl. CXL. 

27. Paris, MS lat. 11957 and 11963. See Th. Klauser, Das 
rémische Capitulare, pp. 136ff. 

28. Compare, e.g., Boulogne, Ms g and Arras, MS 435. 

29. L. W. Jones, “Scriptorium at Corbie,” Speculum, 1947, 
193. 
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finish or, more correctly, to enrich the book. There are still a number of manuscripts based on 
Franco-Saxon products in Saxon libraries which come from monastic establishments of that area.*° 
Furthermore, we know that John, a monk of Corvey, was made abbot of Athelway Abbey by 
King Alfred, and the case of an Anglo-Saxon employed in or for Saxony is demonstrated by 
the Aedwi Gospels of the Guelph Treasure in St. Michel, Luneburg, now in Hannover.” 

This theory of an English artist working in Saxony appears even more attractive when we con- 
sider the close relations between the Anglo-Saxon and the Ottonian Saxon court of the time. Edith, 
wife of the Emperor Otto I, and Eadgive, whose son became brother-in-law of Otto, were both 
sisters of King Aethelstan, and the Emperor is known to have given as presents to Aethelstan a 
series of continental manuscripts, among them being the so-called Anglo-Saxon Coronation Book.” 
This book, though written in, or for, the Flemish abbey of Lobbes, near Liége, is stylistically strongly 
related to Saxon work of the tenth century. Another manuscript which was in his possession as a 
gift of the Emperor is a Carolingian Gospel book of the school of Metz, now in Koburg. It bears 
the names of Aethelstan and his sister Eadgive in Anglo-Saxon script and was returned to the 
continent before 1014, probably as a present from his Ottonian niece to Gandersheim abbey in 
Saxony.** For this reason one may even suppose that the Anhalt manuscript, before it was adorned 
with the “Anglo-Saxon” portraits, was also one of the Emperor’s presents to the English court 
and, as in the case of the Gandersheim Gospels, might well have been brought to Saxony soon 
after. 

We do not know the history of the codex before it came into the possession of the Dukes of 
Anhalt-Dessau. However, it has been assumed that it belonged to Prince George II (born 1507), 
a canon of Magdeburg Cathedral, who was the founder of the ducal library and who assembled the 
greater part of his collection of manuscripts from the library of Moenchen-Nienburg, an abbey in 
that diocese, near Bernburg. That the codex actually came from Moenchen-Nienburg and was 
probably already there in the second quarter of the twelfth century can be proved by the fact that 
exact copies in outline drawings of the marginal figures of the Canon Tables are preserved in an 
unfinished Gospel book of that date which comes from that abbey and is still in the Anhalt library 
in Dessau (Figs. 24-27). Although erroneously connected with Bavarian work,” its miniatures 
are doubtless North German, and since the hand of the illuminator appears in no other manuscript 
known to me, the codex might very well be regarded as the product of Moenchen-Nienburg, which 
was founded in 980. Whether the Anhalt Morgan Gospels already belonged to the abbey at this 
period, we do not know. But that the book must have been in Saxony shortly after the Evangelists’ 
portraits were added can be concluded from the various additions and embellishments which it 
underwent in the early eleventh century and which certainly changed its entire artistic character. 

Especially noticeable as over-paintings or additions of this period are: (1) the purple, blue, and 
green, partly covering the Canon Tables and the Franco-Saxon interlace work in the opening of 
the frames on folio 1° (Fig. 15) and the filling and touching-up of the empty frames and the whole- 
page initials L and I (Figs. 12, 14); (2) the complete covering of the originally empty back- 
grounds of the miniatures and whole-page initials with purple, and, in the case of Matthew, with 
blue which was probably chosen because purple had already been used here for the garment of 
the Evangelist (the heavy black lines on frames and seats of the Evangelist pictures are of recent 
date, probably nineteenth century); (3) the enrichment of the initials L and I (Figs. 12, 14) 
with the typically “German-Ottonian” interlace in gold®* which partly obliterates and covers the 


30. For example, Leipzig, Ms 76 (R. Bruck, Handschriften 35. E. F. Bange, Bayrische Klosterschule, 1923, p. 128, 


in Sachsen, 1906, p. 10). 

31. See E. A. Savage, of. cit., p. 38. 

32. F. Stuttmann, Liimeburger Reliquienschatz, 1937, pp. 
39ff., pls. 44-47. 

33. British Museum, Ms Cotton Tiberius, a 11. 

34. See Boinet, of. cit., pls. xLc1, xc11; A. Goldschmidt, 
op. cit., vol. 1, no. 87. 


note; P. Wahl, in Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, XLIV, 1927, 
p- 360. For photographs, I am indebted to O. Homburger, 
Bern. 

36. A combination of Franco-Saxon and “Ottonian” inter- 
lace on purple ground is also to be found in Belgian work of 
the period, e.g. the Stavelot Missal in the British Museum, 
Ms Add. 16605. For a similar version of Franco-Saxon ini- 
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Franco-Saxon serpent heads; (4) the introduc- 
tion of a complete “German-Ottonian” Q on 
folio 67 (Fig. 13); (5) the purple panels on 
folio 9 and folio 17 with their unfinished frames, 
and on folio 16° which covers the superfluous 
Canon Table. 

These additions, which for stylistic reasons 
must have been added soon after the year 1000, 
make it apparent that the austere and severe 
style of late Carolingian Franco-Saxon art no 
longer appealed to the taste of the new century. 
As far as we can judge from the monuments 
known to have originated in Saxony, they all 
have in common a peculiar “barbaric” predilection for luxurious and heavy purple grounds, fre- 
quently seeking to rival the effect of precious oriental textiles, as can be seen, for example, in the 
Quedlinburg Gospels of the Pierpont Morgan Library” or in the Lectionary of the New York 
Public Library.** Characteristic, too, of the Saxon style are the stenciled ornaments in white on the 
purple leaves on folio 67 and folio 94 (Fig. 13), and the abundant use of white dots on lilac and 
green grounds on the Canon Tables of the Anhalt Gospels. 

About twenty years ago, I tried to localize the Quedlinburg Gospels and a number of related 
manuscripts in the region of the Weser River.*® Boeckler*® seems to have accepted the localization 
by attributing all these manuscripts to one place, the Weser abbey of Corvey, but actually they 
do not all have so much in common that they must necessarily have originated in the same place. 
The one manuscript of the group which actually comes from the Weser abbey, a Gospel book now 
in Paderborn,” is in its figure style utterly different from the:book in the New York Public Library, 
and its initials show none of the typical German-Ottonian gold interlace found in the Anhalt 
Morgan Gospels. 

Thus, with our present knowledge, we are not able to determine the particular place in Saxony 
in which the Morgan manuscript might have received these last adornments. One must realize 
that we know little or nothing about the production in Magdeburg and Quedlinburg, the most 
important Saxon establishments of the Ottonian dynasty. 

The wooden boards of the binding are certainly an integral part of the book, for the back of 
the front cover still preserves a faint but definite offset of a few words from what must have been 
the original title page which must have been the . « p — 
first leaf of the first gathering of the book. It | Z { | | 
has been cut out for some reason or other and r , | 
replaced by the present folio 1, as can be seen 
by the collation of the first gathering: 
As the uncials on folio 1, the present title page (Fig. 15), and on the offset of the binding appear 
to be by the same hand, the replacement must have been made in the same scriptorium. 

The original decoration of the front cover consisted, probably, of a figure of Christ carved on 
an ivory plaque and surrounded by the four Beasts of the Evangelists executed in repoussé in gold 
or silver gilt. Traces of such decoration are still visible, and the shape, size, and thickness of the 
lost plaque can be reconstructed from the central recessed cavity. Its unusual diamond-shape seems 


tials in Flanders, compare the Gospels of St. Livin in Ghent to St. Michael cannot be used for a localization. 


(see v. den Gheyn, Imventaire Archeologique de Gand, 1915, 39. In Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, 1929, p. 294. 
p. 562). 40. Of. cit., p. 51. 
37. MS 755; see D. Miner, of. cit., no. 8. 41. MS 8 Chroust, Monumenta Palaeographica, new series, 


38. Astor Ms 1; see D. Miner, of. cit., no. 9. I have to pl. 6445; Boeckler, op. Cit., pp. §1, 113. 
correct my previous statement (see note 39): The Dedication 
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unique for an ivory plaque, but conforms very well with certain corner-pieces in the framework 
of Franco-Saxon and Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Stylistically, we may venture to say that the plaque 
is most likely to have resembled the Anglo-French ivory carving in the Morgan Coll¢ction of the 
Metropolitan Museum which comes from a collection in St. Omer and Arras,” and is ]abeled North 
French or English. 

The lower board of the binding is covered with brownish-red leather on which is 1,iled a rather 
thin plaque of gilt copper, engraved with a representation of the Crucifixion and ,, border with 
birds, lions, and flowers (Fig. 1), usually, but erroneously, attributed to the twelft!, century. The 
backgrounds are cut out according to the openwork technique, the opus interrasile, accurately de- 
scribed and especially recommended for the use of book covers by a contemporary source, the 
Schedula Diversarum Artium of Theophilus, a monk, active in the second half of the tenth century, 
probably in Cologne. The text, given in Book 111, chapter 71, of the Treatise is almost a description 
of the Anhalt plaque: ... PONESQUE LAMINAM (EX EODEM CUPRO) SUPER INCUDEM. CAMPOS OMNES 
PERFORABIS . . . QUO FACTO DEAURABIS . . . EODEM MODO FIUNT LAMINAE SUPER LIBROS CUM 
IMAGINIBUS FLORIBUS ATQUE BESTIOLIS ET AVIBUS EX QUIBUS PARS DEAURATUR. .. .*° 

In spite of this recommendation, the use of opus interrasile for book covers appears to have been 
popular as a technique only for a very short period. It was soon replaced by the opus punctile, which 
is also described in the Schedula, for the latter technique was more solid and resistant than the 
rather fragile and delicate openwork. If we interpret these techniques as artistic expressions, the 
opus punctile conformed more closely to the tendency of the coming Romanesque style to fuse 
figure and background in a new decorative unity, than the opus interrasile, which by virtue of its un- 
determined relationship between solid linear form and loose empty space perfectly symbolizes the 
peculiar character and position of the tenth and eleventh centuries. One needs only to look at the 
many Anglo-Saxon miniatures, painted in solid-body color against an empty background, to dis- 
cover in both techniques the same stylistic trend. 

Apart from this unpublished cover of the Anhalt manuscript, there are only about ten manu- 
scripts known to me which are adorned with plaques in opus interrasile. With the exception of that 
on Bernward’s Gospels in Hildesheim,** and two books in the Chapter library in Modena and in 
Paris (lat. 9453), they are found only in the following South German manuscripts: Bamberg, lit. 
13; Krakov, Czartoryski Ms 2097; Munich, cLm 4452 and 4456; Pommersfelden, ms 2861; and 
Wurzburg, theol. fol. 86. One may, therefore, be inclined to consider the Anhalt plaque as Ger- 
man or even Saxon work under South German influence, especially since the decoration of its border 
with the “Byzantine blossom” alternating with birds and lions has its closest parallel in such works 
as the Golden Altar of Basle in the Cluny Museum (Fig. 2),* the Theophanu sword in Essen, 
and the opus interrasile plaques of Fritzlar in Kassel (Fig. 3°).*° The style of the engravings, how- 
ever, is too different from all the known German examples in metalwork and miniature painting 
to make such an attribution possible. Only the Paris and Bamberg plaques, which alone among the 
quoted examples may still antedate the eleventh century, show a certain general similarity in the 
treatment of the drapery. One might, therefore, consider the plaque on the Anhalt Morgan Gospels 


as the only surviving example of metalwork of the same Franco-Saxon region in which the manu- 
script originated.** 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


42. A. Goldschmidt, of. cit., vol. Iv, no. 1. 

43. See H. Deckert in Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunst- 
geschichte, Vi, 1931, pp. 137ff. 

44. Mentioned in note 12. 

45. See R. F. Burckhardt, Baseler Munsterschatz (Kunst- 
denkmaler des Kantons Basel, 11), 1933. 

46. See Erich Meyer, in Zeitschrift d. deutschen Vereins fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, X, 1943 pp. 200ff. On p. 203 he connects 
the Anhalt cover with the plaque in Kassel. As specimens of 
the same decoration in opus punctile and émail brun, the 


plaques of Wattenbach in Munich, National Museum (fig. 3b), 
and in Eichstadt, S. Walpurgis (Pantheon, 1x, 1932, p. 203) 
may be mentioned. 

47. Compare in this connection also the border with masks, 
lions, and birds, of a North French ivory in Florence, Museo 
Nazionale (see A. Goldschmidt, of. cit., vol. Iv, no. 44, who, 
however, dates the plaque too late). A similar design ap- 
pears also on an eleventh century silver box, probably St. 
Bertin work, in the Vatican, no. 2094. 
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- “ARS SINE SCIENTIA NIHIL EST” 


GOTHIC THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
AT THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN* 


JAMES S. ACKERMAN 


Il convient de constater d’abord qu'il est impossible de 
* séparer la forme de Varchitecture du XIII siécle de sa struc- 
y ture; tout membre de cette architecture est la conséquence 
dwun besoin de la structure, comme dans le genre végétal 
et animal il n’est pas un phénoméne, un appendice qui ne 
soit le produit d’un nécessité organique. . . . Cette forme 
west pas le résultat d’un caprice, puisqu’elle n'est que lex- 
pression décorée, si vous voulez, de la structure. 


—E. Viollet-le-Duc, Entretiens sur Darchitecture, 
Paris, 1863, 1, pp. 284, 287 


| HE opinion of Viollet-le-Duc, summarized in these words, typifies an approach to the inter- 
ey pretation of Gothic architecture which has held great appeal for the modern student. The 
oe evident harmony of this approach with the “functional” spirit of a nascent style of con- 
a temporary architecture partially explains its success. It is more significant, however, that the con- 
ni flicts created in our aesthetic responses by the scientific and mechanical psyche of our age are here 
é neatly resolved by an interpretation which is mechanistic, which explains cultural phenomena in 
terms of irreducible and demonstrable fact. Yet, granting that by this means Gothic architecture 
its becomes in a sense more intelligible to the modern mind, it remains to be seen whether this intel- 
ligibility is not gained at the cost of understanding. Our problem is to determine whether a type of 
logic which is so distinctly tinged with the flavor of experimental science fortuitously illuminates 

_— a mediaeval creative process, or whether it forces us to see through a glass, darkly. 
Wy A considerable literature already exists on the subject of “Gothic Rationalism,” as this view is 
sometimes called. In France, for example, the particular views of Viollet-le-Duc have been as- 
saulted by Pol Abraham and others, and in turn stoutly defended.* Much effort has been spent in 
4 the attempt to prove, by the study of extant monuments, that certain elements believed by Viollet- 
le-Duc to be essential to the structural skeleton are in reality inorganic. This controversy has con- 


| centrated on the problem of the function of the rib in Gothic vaulting, but in spite of bringing to 
4 bear upon the question the most formidable tools of modern engineering, the arguments on both 
+ sides have remained inconclusive. The failure is largely methodological, for in their painstaking 
Ae analysis of such particular elements, the adversaries of Rationalism become themselves enmeshed 
BC in the web of inductive scientific technique. They have furthermore failed to appreciate that our 
.. understanding of Gothic architecture would not be substantially enriched by the destruction of a 


nineteenth century interpretation. If Rationalism is proven inadequate, it is the responsibility of the 


* This study is based on a paper delivered at the thirty- for clarifying some difficult passages. 
sixth annual meeting of the College Art Association in Janu- 1. The most comprehensive criticism of Viollet-le-Duc is 
ary 1948. I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Richard made in Pol Abraham, Viollet-le-Duc et le rationalisme médié- 
Krautheimer for his generous assistance and criticism, and val, Paris, 1934, and a digest bearing the same title in Bul- 
to Dr. Erwin Panofsky, who directed me to the Milan texts, /etin Monumental, XCill, 1934, pp. 69-88. 
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contemporary historian to search for data which will aid in the formation of a view better suited 
to both the facts and the spirit of Gothic architecture. 

The problem we have posed is to discover whether or not the attempt to derive the form of 
Gothic architecture from its structure is justified, and if not, to suggest a more illuminating ap- 
proach. The method of procedure which suggests itself is to some degree implicit in our criticism 
of Rationalism, for if we wish to avoid the imposition of modern criteria upon the Gothic style, 
we are bound to seek for Gothic criteria. This involves a reconstruction of the specific intentions of 
the Gothic architect with respect to the form, the purpose, and structure of his building. Since the 
analysis of remaining monuments provides insufficient evidence for this task, we must turn, not to 
the works, but to the men who created them, whose aims are most concretely revealed among the 
textual remains of the period.’ 

It is doubtful whether a search of mediaeval sources will ever discover such explicit expositions 
of the practice of architecture as are found in the treatises produced from the mid-fifteenth century 
on. The claim of the architect to be placed among creative artists, his desire to formulate and spread 
a doctrine of architecture, is to a degree a sign of the Renaissance. Prior to the fifteenth century, 
writings which concern architecture are few in number and widely divergent in nature, and are for 
the most part of little assistance in reconstructing the concepts of the architect in relation to struc- 
ture. However, evidence which bears directly on the problem of Gothic theory and practice is found 
in startling abundance in the late fourteenth century records of an Italian architectural workshop: 
the Annals of the building of Milan Cathedral. It is surprising that a source of this nature should 
produce the kind of material for which we are seeking. Mediaeval workshop records ordinarily are 
concerned only with matters of supply, finance, and employment. In general, this is also the case 
at Milan, and the exceptions which will be considered here, representing only a small portion of the 
published records, are passages resulting from the unusual circumstances of the construction.* The 
constant changes of master-builders, recurrent indecisions as to procedure, and frequent errors in 
practice which hamper the progress of the Cathedral are reflected in the records in the form of 
criticisms and debates which give expression to a variety of theoretical positions. Had the program 


of construction been better organized, we might have had fewer sources of this nature and, by way 
of compensation, a more admirable cathedral. 


The foundation of the Cathedral of Milan in 1386 signalized Lombardy’s emergence from an 
artistic eclipse which began at the close of the Romanesque period.* The political instability which 
had impoverished the duchy during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was brought to an end 
by Gian Galeazzo Visconti (1347-1402), whose military campaigns temporarily annexed to Lom- 
bardy a large portion of Venetian territory, most of Emilia, and a part of Tuscany. The revival of 
monumental architecture may be attributed both to the ambitious personality of the Duke, and to 
the increase in wealth and security which resulted from political consolidation. Within ten years 


2. The validity of the textual approach to the problem of 
Rationalism has been ably proved by George Kubler in “A 
Late Gothic Computation of Rib Vault Thrusts,” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, XXV1, 1944 (Mélanges Henri Focillon), pp. 135- 
148 (which includes a valuable digest of the Rationalist con- 
troversy). This study of a tract on structural problems by the 
sixteenth century Spanish architect, Rodrigo Gil de Hontafon, 
reveals a theory of vault construction which is different from 
those of both Viollet-le-Duc and his opposition. The mathe- 
matical systems employed by Rodrigo in the calculation of 
thrusts are perhaps too advanced to be regarded as part of the 
mediaeval tradition, but his testimony is none the less valuable 
as an essential link in the reconstruction of Gothic theory of 
architecture. 

3. The eight-volume edition of the records of the Cathedral, 


published by its administration under the title: Annali della 
fabbrica del Duomo di Milano dall’ origine fino al presente, 
Milan, 1877-1885, makes available a wealth of material which 
is almost unique in mediaeval architectural studies. Compari- 
son with the earlier publication of Ambrogio Nava, Memorie 
e documenti storici intorno all’ origine, alle vicende ed ai riti 
del Duomo di Milano, Milan, 1854, indicates that the 4nnali 
are not complete or consistently accurate, but it may be as- 
sumed that they include the great majority of remaining docu- 
ments. 

4. For the history and a critical bibliography of the Cathe- 
dral, see Camillo Boito, J1 Duomo di Milano e i disegni per 
la sua facciata, Milan, 188g. Stylistic criticism and interpreta- 
tion of textual sources is found in Luca Beltrami, Per la fac- 
ciata del Duomo di Milano, Milan, 1887. 
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of the foundation of the Cathedral, three major architectural projects were undertaken in the Milan 
area: the reconstruction of Monza Cathedral,° the Certosa of Pavia (a private project of the Duke),° 
and the Cathedral at Como.’ 

The new architectural campaigns called for building on a scale calculated to rival the largest 
Gothic cathedrals of western Europe, a goal which was not destined to be achieved easily by a so- 
ciety which had so recently emerged from two centuries of cultural obscurity. The provincial char- 
acter of the thirteenth and fourteenth century architectural tradition of Lombardy in itself suggests 
that the architects of Gian Galeazzo Visconti were poorly prepared for a renascence of monumental 
architecture. 

A conservative Gothic church style had developed in Lombardy almost exclusively under the 
sponorship of the monastic orders. The style is essentially a compromise between the Romanesque 
cathedrals of the region and the French Cistercian forms introduced into central Italy in the twelfth 
century.° There is no evidence of influence from contemporary developments in the architecture 
of western Europe. The flying buttress is rarely employed, fenestration remains limited, monumen- 
tal sculpture is foresworn, and the exteriors are uniformly of unfaced brick. The style is modest to 
the point of poverty, and yet it developed an individuality which distinguishes it from monastic 
architecture elsewhere. A variety of the Cistercian plan which is typical of Lombardy is the arrange- 
ment of outer chapel-rows along the side aisles, as is seen in the example in Figure 2.° This produces 
in effect, a five-aisle arrangement in the western arm which has, as will appear later, an influence 
on the planning of Milan Cathedral. The most distinctive feature of the style is the lively decora- 


5. See A. G. Meyer, Lombardische Denkmdler des vier- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts, 1893, pp. 112ff. An inscription on the 
cornerstone dates the completion of the facade in 1396, and 
names the master, Matheus de Camplione. 

6. The Certosa was ceremoniously founded by Gian Gale- 
azzo Visconti and his sons on August 27, 1396 (see Luca Bel- 
trami, Storia documentata della Certosa di Pavia, Milan, 1869, 
pp. 62f., 140). Only the foundations of the church were 
completed before the second half of the fifteenth century. 

7. The rebuilding of an older Como Cathedral was prob- 
ably started in 1396, but no building records remain from 
the fourteenth century (see D. S. Monti, La Cattedrale di 
Como, Como, 1897, pp. 27-32). As at the Certosa, progress 
on the building was virtually halted between the death of 
Gian Galeazzo and the commencement of the Sforza rule 
in 1450. 

8. Although this “Lombard Gothic” style has numerous 
features which differentiate it from contemporaneous architec- 
ture in northern Italy, its individuality has not been recog- 
nized. Perhaps because of the provincial character and dilapi- 
dated condition of the few remaining examples of the style, it 
has been by-passed by recent scholarship. There was, however, 
a flurry of interest in this field during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which, rising and fading with the Gothic Revival move- 
ment, maintained a uniformly superficial approach. Some con- 
sideration of Lombard Gothic architecture may be found in the 
following: Thomas Hope, 4 Historical Essay on Architecture, 
London, 1835; R. Willis, Remarks on the Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, Especially of Italy, Cambridge, 1835; Amico 
Ricci, Storia dell? architettura in Italia, Modena, 1857-1859; 
Franz Kugler, Geschichte der Baukunst, Stuttgart, 1856-1859; 
W. Libke, “Reisenotizen iiber die mittelalterlichen Kunstwerke 
in Italien,” Mitth. der Kaiserl. Kénigl. Centralcommission, 
V, 1860, pp. 112-120, 134-140, 160-173; Max Nohl, Tage- 
buch einer italienischen Reise, Stuttgart, 1866; L. Gruner and 
F. Lose, The Terra-cotta Architecture of North Italy, London, 
1867; George E. Street, Brick and Marble in the Middle A ges, 
London, 1855, 2nd ed., 1874; Carl Schnaase, Geschichte der 
bildenden Kiinste, v, Diisseldorf, 1876; Oscar Mothes, Die 
Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien, Jena, 1884; L. Runge, 
Beitraége zur Kenntniss der Backstein-Architektur Italiens, Ber- 
lin, 1885; Heinrich Strack, Ziegelbauwerke des Mittelalters 


und der Renaissance in Italien, Berlin, 1889. A. Kingsley Por- 
ter’s Lombard Architecture, New Haven, 1917, treats a few 
Gothic monuments which originated in the Romanesque period. 

The area of the style spreads westward from Milan to 
Brescia and Mantua, and is bordered by the Alps to the north, 
and Piacenza to the south. Genoa, Bologna, and Venice are 
centers of styles clearly separable from that of Lombardy. 
The chronological limits, however, are more difficult to de- 
termine, and the paucity of reliable dates makes even the trac- 
ing of a stylistic development impossible. All but a few of the 
remaining monuments appear to have originated in the cen- 
tury 1280-1380, while the course of the preceding century re- 
mains uncharted, 

The monastic plan-type of the Lombard Gothic church is 
evidently imported from Tuscany, while the facades reflect the 
local Romanesque style of San Michele in Pavia, Modena, 
Piacenza, etc. The cubic Romanesque bell-tower of northern 
Italy is transformed into a delicate and open form capitalizing 
on terracotta ornament, as seen at the “Torazzo” of Cremona 
Cathedral, of 1284, and the mid-fourteenth century tower of 
San Gottardo in Milan. At Chiaravalle Milanese this type is 
employed over the crossing of an earlier church. The Gothic 
forms of central France imported into north Italy at San 
Andrea in Vercelli in 1219 (flying buttress, two-tower facade, 
etc.) apparently had little influence on the architecture of the 
region. 

Besides Santa Maria del Carmine in Pavia, which is illus- 
trated here, the Lombard Gothic type is well represented in 
San Agostino and San Luca in Cremona; San Bassiano and 
San Francesco in Lodi; San Francesco in Pavia; Santa Maria 
del Carmine, San Francesco, and San Antonio in Piacenza (the 
latter with a unique western porch); San Francesco in Ver- 
celli, and numerous village churches. Remaining examples in 
the Milan areamamong them San Giovanni in Conca, San 
Marco, and Santa Maria in Strada in Monza—are largely 
defaced by nineteenth century reconstruction. 

g. Although this plan-type is peculiarly Lombard, it occa- 
sionally appears elsewhere, as at San Fortunato in Todi, a Tus- 
can church of the early fourteenth century (see W. Krénig, 
“Hallenkirchen in Mittelitalien,” Kumstgesch. Jahrbuch der 
Bibl. Herziana, 11, 1938, pp. 78ff.). 
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tive sense exercised in the rich brick-and-terracotta facades, and the highly coloristic bell- and 
crossing-towers. Although both these features manifest the parentage of the Lombard Romanesque 
style of the twelfth century, they undergo a development in the Gothic period to a point of definite 
individuality. On the whole, however, the imagination of the Gothic builder is channeled into the 
decorative aspects of his art, and there is little evidence of technical growth during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

A well-preserved and typical Lombard Gothic church is the Carmine in Pavia (Figs. 1, 2). 
The chapel-rows give the plan a rectangular form and produce a facade of unusual breadth. Pin- 
nacles and terracotta ornaments enliven the facade, which contrasts to the ascetic severity of the 
interior, where the nave walls are relieved only by small oculi in the clerestory. The slight wall- 
buttresses which we see on the facade are also employed to support the nave along the sides. Setting 
aside the ornamental features of this building, there is nothing to suggest that it belongs to the end 
of the fourteenth century rather than to the end of the twelfth.” 

It proved in practice almost impossible to adopt the Lombard Gothic idiom to the structural and 
aesthetic requirements of the new programs sponsored by the Duke. The failure of the tradition is 
reflected in the stylistic confusion of the Visconti monuments. Milan Cathedral leans toward the 
northern Gothic, Monza toward the Tuscan, Como toward the Venetian, and the Certosa of Pavia 
adds Romanesque revival and Florentine Renaissance elements to a fanciful Gothic core. Thus 
the Lombard architects of the end of the fourteenth century chose the only possible course: they 
borrowed their style from any and every foreign source. Tradition died hard, however, and the 
submission to alien forms was made unwillingly. The French and German masters who were hired 
to aid the architects of Milan Cathedral were bitterly received and poorly treated. The history of 
the Cathedral is one of constant wrangling between local and foreign builders. 

Evidently the inadequacy of the provincial tradition was not immediately apparent to the archi- 
tects of Milan Cathedral. It seems, in fact, to have been their original intention to build without 
assistance from the north. The building council appointed in 1386 confidently produced its own 
designs, and broke ground shortly after the Pope granted a charter for the construction. The essen- 
tial lines of the foundations were established before the question of foreign advisors came under 
consideration. The first of these to be appointed was a Frenchman, Nicolas de Bonaventure, who 
became a privileged engineer of the Cathedral in July of 1389, three years after the foundation.” 
This change in policy was evidently motivated by circumstances which forced the council or the 
lay deputies to admit that the self-confidence with which the project had been commenced was 
unwarranted. There were already faults in the foundations, and the inability to determine a pier 
design constituted an obstacle to progress.’* There was a pressing need for the expert assistance of 
Nicolas. On the basis of this information there may be some justice in assuming that the northern 
Gothic character of the Cathedral began to take form only after the arrival of the Frenchman, and 
that the initial plan was conceived in the Lombard Gothic style. We shall introduce in the course 
of this study certain documents in support of this assumption, although circumstantial evidence 
alone is persuasive. The possibility that the council began its original project in imitation of north- 
ern Gothic church architecture is rendered unlikely both by its manifest ignorance of northern art, 
and by the nature of the Cathedral plan itself. The first foreigner was hired with evident reluctance, 
and only when it became apparent that the problems involved in building on such a scale could 
not all be solved by Lombard Gothic masters. The appointment of a Frenchman was motivated, 
not by admiration for French architecture, but by respect for French engineering. That a dose of 

10. The church has been traditionally assigned a date of 11. Annali, 1, 25 (6 July). 

1373 (see A. Ricci, Storia, 11, 397; Willis, Remarks, p. 165). 12. Certain features of the foundations were criticized in 
Liibke’s suggestion of 1325 (‘“Reisenotizen,” pp. 161ff.), is a conference in March 1388 (ibid., 1, 19). The design for the 


unsupported. The decorative style of the facade gives more piers which was hurriedly adopted (see Boito, J/ Duomo, p. 
credence to the later date. 99) had to be abandoned in the following two years. 
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northern stylistic concepts had to be administered with the doctoring was clearly galling to the 
Milanese and, like many of his successors, Nicolas was dismissed within a year." 

A remarkable document remains from the period of Nicolas’ visit. It is a sheet of sketches which 
has on the recto a plan of the Cathedral with the projected section of the nave, including measure- 
ments of certain elevations, and on the verso an elevation of the exterior of the sacristies (Figs. 5, 
6). The author is Antonio di Vicenzo, a Bolognese architect who had been sent to Milan to make 
notes for his future work at San Petronio. The date of these drawings is 1390.** They constitute a 
primary source for the history of the Cathedral, revealing in the plan, the character of the founda- 
tions laid before the onset of foreign influence, as well as indicating future procedure in the section 
and elevation. Comparing this plan with that of the present Cathedral (Fig. 4), we find that the 
transept is one bay longer on either side, with flat terminations and an entrance in the northern 
arm." Its Romanesque character, a consistent theme in Lombard Gothic, is unmistakable.** 

Since it was evidently the problem of erecting the piers which motivated the decision to enlist 
the aid of a Frenchman, Antonio’s sketch may help us to understand the difficulties encountered 
by the Milanese. The crossing-piers, which the sketch and Antonio’s notes represent as larger and 
more complex than the others, were originally the same size. This information comes from a notice 
of July 1390, at which time it was decided to make this alteration.'’ Now, the lesser piers in 
Andrea’s sketch are designed as a round core with four engaged shafts. A comparison with the 
present plan (Fig. 4) shows that this project was also altered. The pier design thus goes through 
three stages: first, all piers relatively thin; second, the crossing-piers enlarged; third, the lesser 
piers enlarged. It was possibly upon the insistence of the French architect that these alterations 
were made. The remarkable fact is that the Milanese were guilty of this great uncertainty concern- 
ing their supports at a time when the foundations were completed, and the massing of the church 
established. What the Rationalist would call the “skeleton” of the building was still in a state of 
flux! In this case, certainly, structural considerations did not determine the forms. 

The proposed sacristy elevation (Fig. 6) in Antonio’s sketch shows a decorative scheme and 
tracery which was closely followed in subsequent work on the Cathedral exterior. The distinctly 
northern flavor, reminding one somewhat of Strasbourg Cathedral, is in all likelihood the con- 


13. Annali, 1, 36 (31 July) : “che si cassi maestro Nicola de’ 
Bonaventuri, ingegnere della fabbrica, dal salario che gli si 
corresponde, e lo si tolga intieramente dalle opere della stessa 
fabbrica.” 

14. The text accompanying the sketches reads: 

A: Nota che le nave pezole sieno larghe piedi xxv e unze octo 
commentzando da mezo del pilastro al altro mezo e cosi 
sono posti tutti li pilastri per quadro. Note ché li quatro 
pilastri grosi che sono in mezo la croxeria zoé la truna 
sono grosi piedi sette onze otto piliando tute le tetaze. 
Tutto al resto di li pilastri sono grosi piedi sette onze una. 


: braza xxxx per fino soto el capitelo. 

: braza xxx milanese piliando el capitelo. 

: va alta la cupola dal mezo braza CXIII. 

A milanese braccio of this period measures about .595 meters. 
Since we know that the aisle bays measure 16 braccia and 
the nave bays, 32 braccia, we are able to transpose Antonio’s 
Bolognese foot to roughly .369 meters. The “unze” or “onze” 
is analogous to our inch. 

The text and the plates which accompany it have been 
taken from Boito, I/ Duomo, pp. 106, 108. Both were copied 
by Luca Beltrami in the archives of San Petronio in Bologna, 
and published in Raccolta Milanese, December 1887, a pe- 
riodical which I have been unable to find. Beltrami bases the 


B: da mezo questo pilastro al altro mezo sié piedi LI onze III. 
C: Piedi LI onze III. 

D: Piedi xxv once VIII. 

E: braza vi. 

F: braza II. 

G: braza x. 

M 

N 


dating of the sketch on a notice in the records of San Petronio, 
according to which Antonio left Bologna for Milan in Febru- 
ary 1390. 

15. Boito’s suggestion (op. cit., p. 107) that Antonio was 
confused by scaffolding and rubble into adding two bays onto 
the transept is difficult to accept. The plan is executed with 
some care, and lacking further evidence on the early project, 
we can assume only that the additional bays were either in 
existence or under consideration in 1390. Antonio’s omission 
of piers in the western portion of the nave is also intentional, 
for the erection of the bays nearest the entrance awaited the 
demolition of the facade of the ancient Cathedral (see Giulio 
Carotti, “Vicende del Duomo di Milano e della sua facciata,” 
Archivio storico dell’ arte, 11, 1889, p. 118 and fig. 2). 

16. I refer particularly to the Cathedral of Piacenza, where 
the relationships in plan of the principal portions of the build- 
ing are strikingly similar to those in this sketch. 

17. Annali, 1, 36 (19 July): “Super sala revcrendi domini 
archiepiscopi deliberaverunt quod illi quattuor pironi tiburii 
fabricae augmententur in grossitudine se ingrossentur per quar- 
tas tres in quadro, taliter quod sint in circitu quartas 1 112 
(sic—1¥4?) plus aliis pironis.” Although it is not specifically 
stated, it is reasonable to assume that at the time of this deci- 
sion, the crossing-piers were of the same thickness as the lesser 
piers. The precise character of this change is unclear. The 
term “quarta” is frequently employed in the records as a unit 
of measurement, and may be equivalent to %4 braccio. What- 
ever its value, it is difficult to see how the increase in the 
circumference of the pier (if it is 1% quartas) can be exactly 
half of the increase in the “square” (3 quartas). 
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tribution of Nicolas de Bonaventure. That a decorative scheme of a quite different character was 
originally projected is clear from the present design of the lower portion of the interior wall of the 
north sacristy, which is executed in the style of a Lombard Gothic fagade.”* 

In Antonio’s delineation of the projected nave section, sufficient measurements are provided, 
although the drawing is not made to scale, to enable us to reconstruct the scheme with reasonable 
accuracy (text figure a, below). The letter M (the height of the wall piers) = 30 braccia; L 
(height of the side-aisle piers) = 40 braccia; H (height of the capitals of both major piers) = 10 
braccia; G (distance of the nave impost from the capital) = 10 braccia, or 60 braccia from the 
ground."* No measurement is provided for the height of the nave vaults. The measurements E and 
F are apparently extraneous to the problem of establishing the main lines of the design. Paul 
Frankl, in his analysis of this project, proposes that these figures represent a very simple device 
on the part of the designer: the employment of a basic unit of ten braccia for the establishment of 
the heights of various elements.”® Such a unit has a sound utilitarian purpose, for it is calculated to 
provide measurements which might be followed readily by a mason equipped only with a measur- 
ing stick (in this case, probably 5 braccia in length). Antonio’s design, however, was in as tentative 
a state as that of the supports, because a year after the sketch was made, the Archbishop was asked 
to call a conference to decide on the “length of the pilasters, the height of the church, of the win- 
dows, doors and other things.””? In terms of the “rational” interpretation of Gothic construction, 
it is inconceivable that the height of a structure should remain undetermined after the foundations 
had been completed, but this is the case at Milan. The section project seen by Antonio was only 
the first of five different solutions which are known to us. This inversion of what we would regard 
as logical method is not unique, and it proves to have been standard procedure at Milan to permit 
the Cathedral to grow haphazardly, without an ultimate aim. In consonance with this method, the 
piers were redesigned in their present form shortly after Andrea’s visit, and their construction 
begun well before the height of the capitals had been fixed. 
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MILAN, CATHEDRAL. PROJECTS FOR DETERMINING HEIGHT OF NAVE, AISLES, PIERS, AND VAULTS TO BE ERECTED ON FOUNDA- 
TIONS 90 BRACCIA WIDE. (a) Project of 1390 employing units of 10 braccia, after sketch and notes by Antonio di Vicenzo. (4) 
Project of 1391 employing units of 14 braccia, within framework of equilateral triangles, after sketch by Gabriele Stornaloco. 
(c) Project of 1392 employing grid of squares, reconstructed from texts. Probably proposed by Heinrich Parler of Gmiind. (d) 
Project accepted in 1392 employing Stornaloco’s project to a height of 28 braccia (dotted lines), and continuing with units of 
12 braccia within framework of Pythagorean triangles, after specifications of Cathedral council. 


As the piers grew, the problem of the nave section became, of course, increasingly pressing. The 
dissatisfaction with the simple but rather arbitrary scheme employing units of ten braccia may be 
traced to the criticisms of Annas de Firimburg, a German architect who succeeded Nicolas de Bona- 
venture. Annas evidently wanted to substitute one which had a more soundly established rationale, 


18. See Boito, 11 Duomo, plate 29, and Beltrami, Per Ja tonio’s design, and the subsequent solutions which are briefly 


facciata, 1, 29. considered here, I refer the reader to Dr. Frankl’s excellent 
19. “The Secret of the Mediaeval Masons,” ART BULLETIN, study, to which I have been greatly indebted. 
XXVII, 1945, pp. 51f. For a more detailed consideration of An- 20. Annali, 1, 53 (24 August, 1391). 
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for he proposed that the section be designed within an equilateral triangle." The role of plane 
geometry in the building theory of the Gothic period will shortly beceme evident and, from the 
standpoint of this theory, its introduction at this point is a sign of great progress. In accepting the 
new scheme, however, the building council encountered a difficult problem. The height of an 
equilateral triangle is incommensurable, and its employment appeared to involve foregoing the 
advantages of simple, yardstick measurement which were secured by the earlier scheme. The solu- 
tion of this dilemma was not in the province of an architect, and a mathematician named Gabriele 
Stornaloco was summoned from Piacenza in September 1391.” On his return to Piacenza he sub- 
mitted his opinion in a letter accompanied by a drawing (figure ).** The superiority of this project 
lies in the fact that it not only provides a framework of equilateral triangles, but coordinates this 
framework with a grid as simple as that of the earlier project. Beginning with the triangle, Storna- 
loco solves the problem of the incommensurable height (which, figuring from the base of 96 brac- 
cia already established by the foundations, would be 83.138 . .) by rounding off the figure to an 
integral 84 braccia. The purpose of this compromise in measurement is immediately evident 
from the drawing, for it permits the section to be constructed of six equal horizontal divisions of 
14 braccia each. The coordination of the triangle and the horizontal divisions provides a logical 
interrelation between the width of the aisles (16 br.) and the heights of the various portions. 
Moreover, the geometrical figures provide rational relationships among the several elements in 
the section itself, and a harmonic connection of the whole to its parts. Stornaloco also suggests a 
reference to a more abstract harmony by indicating the circle within which the triangle is in- 
scribed, as well as the hexagon inscribed within the circle. This scheme avoids the awkwardly 
hunched character of the earlier project, and escapes its greatest shortcoming by providing a con- 
sistent means of determining the height of the vaults as well as the height of the imposts.”* There 
is undoubtedly some significance in the fact that Stornaloco has arranged the measurement of the 
vaults so that the nave is just. twice the height of the outer aisle. 

Stornaloco’s design was accepted and put into practice in the construction of the side-aisle piers 
and buttresses, but we shall see that it was destined to as short a life as its predecessor. Considering 
the inconsistent growth of the Cathedral, this reduction in its total height by over 3% meters was 
probably a matter of little concern to the builders. A far more important feature of the project 
was the introduction of a geometrical scheme into the conception. 

Meanwhile, Annas de Firimburg had been dismissed, and a frantic search for a successor en- 
sued. A ducal envoy to Cologne failed to discover a “maximus inzignerius” who was willing to 
accept the position, and an attractive offer to Ulrich von Ensingen, the chief engineer of Ulm 
Cathedral, was refused.* Finally, at the end of 1391, Heinrich Parler of Gmiind was appointed 


21. The architect Annas (or Giovanni) de Firimburg cum inzigneriis dictae fabricae de dubiis altitudinis et aliorum 


(Freiburg) is not to be confused with the sculptor Anna de 
Fernach, who was also active at the Cathedral (see Thieme- 
Becker, x1, 406, and xiv, 118). This architect was apparently 
appointed early in 1391, presented his criticisms in writing on 
March twelfth of that year, and was dismissed in June (A nnali, 
1, 45 and 48). His role as the first foreigner to introduce a 
geometrical scheme for the section may be reconstructed from 
a statement by a Milanese architect in a conference of 1401. 
The latter, speaking of a later scheme for the section, says that 
it respects “il retto ordine del triangolo, che non puo essere 
abbandonato senza errore, come altre volte maestro Enrico, ¢ 
certo maestro Annex tedesco, primo di lui, predicarono con alta 
e fedele voce nelle orecchie dei falsi sordi.” In a consideration 
of this conference below, I shall attempt to prove that the 
“retto ordine del triangolo” specifically refers to the equi- 
lateral. 

22. Annali, 1, 55 (13 October, 1391) : “Deliberaverunt quod 
discreto viro Gabrieli Stornalocho de Placentia experto in arte 
geometriae, pro quo missum fuit parte deputatorum dictae fa- 
bricae juxta deliberationem in consilio dictae fabricae factam 
die 24 septembris p.p. et Mediolanum venit . . . causa discutendi 


de quibus dubium erat inter dictos inzignerios . . . dentur . 
dono pro recognitione et recumpensatione expensarum per eum 
factarum veniendo. . . .” 

23. A copy of Stornaloco’s sketch and the letter which accom- 
panies it is reproduced in Beltrami, Per la facciata, 111, pp. 12- 
15, and Frankl, ART BULLETIN, 1945, Pp. 53-55. 

24. The mathematics employed by Stornaloco in calculating 
the incommensurable heights are interpreted by Erwin Panofsky 
in a postscript to Frankl’s article (“An Explanation of Stor- 
naloco’s Formula,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 61-64). 

25. The grid employed in the first project made it impossible 
to determine the height of the summits of the lesser vaults ac- 
cording to the basic unit of 10 braccia. While the height of the 
nave vault was probably go braccia, and hence consistent with 
the system, it is significant that Antonio did not record this 
measurement, and it is possible that the masters were interested 
in fixing only the heights of the imposts. 

26. Annali, 1, 45 (12 March, 1391), and 51 (15 July, 
1391). The mission of March 12 was sent prior to the dis- 
missal of Annas. 
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to the position.” After inspecting the Cathedral, he made certain suggestions which were not 


readily accepted, and a great convocation of specialists was called to discuss his proposals on May 1, 
1392. The full record of this conference follows.” 


At the gathering of all the engineers named below. . . .” 


All [of these] gathered in the building office of the Milanese church in order to remove numerous 
doubts which are being entertained concerning work at this church, which doubts are separately 
specified below, and to the doubts are added replies and statements by all these engineers, with 
the exception of this master Heinrich, who, although these replies are given toward [establishing] 
an understanding, concurs in no way with these statements. 


[1.] Dubium: Whether the portions of the rear as well as the sides and interior—namely, both 
the crossing and the other, lesser, piers—have sufficient strength? 

Responsio: It was considered, replied, and stated upon their soul and conscience, that in 

aforesaid [portions] the strength, both of the whole and separate [parts] is sufficient to 

support even more [weight]. 

D: Whether this church ought to shed rain (debeat pluere) by two roofs or by more, to 

be constructed from either side up to the transept?*° 

R: It was considered that this church ought to have, and has to have, three roofs and not 

two, to afford greater strength and light. 

D: Whether this church, not counting within the measurement the tower which is to be 

built, ought to rise according to the square or the triangle? 

R: It was stated that it should rise up to a triangle or to the triangular figure, and not 

farther. 


D: How many braccia should the piers be made which support the main nave or the 
middle nave? 


R: It was stated that these piers counting bases and capitals ought to rise to 40 braccia and 
not farther. 


D: How many braccia should the half-piers be which are to be made in the wall above 
these large piers up to the vaults or arches to be made above that point, and how many 
braccia ought the vaults to be made above these? 

R: It was considered and stated that the half-piers should be twelve braccia, and the vault 
of this main nave should rise to the triangle, that is, twenty-four braccia. 

D: What is thought of the design of one double portal of the transept facing the Com- 
pedum," and of the entire facade of this transept? 

R: When it had been seen and studied, it was stated that it was very beautiful, good and 
honorable, and that work should proceed according to this [design ].** 

D: Whether or not the chapels of this church ought to be divided or separated one from 
another, by a wall? 

R: It was stated that since these chapels do not need any more strength, that they should 
remain and be made without any median, or dividing wall.** 

D: Whether a room or a corridor ought to be made above the second nave, which is be- 
tween the main nave and the chapels of the church? 


R: It was said that this room is on no account to be built, since it occupies funds and adds 
expense. 


[2.] 


[5.] 


[6.] 


[8.] 


27. Ibid., p. 57 (11 December, 1391). The appointment 
was made for only three months, and was extended on the 
following March (ibid., p. 66). 

28. Ibid., pp. 68ff. (1 May). Appendix 1. This, and subse- 
quent passages which appear in translation are reproduced in 
the original in the Appendix. 

29. A list of fourteen masters is given. After Parler’s name 
is the note, “(who does not concur).” 

30. On the basis of the context in Dubium 6, “croxeria’’ is 
translated as “transept” in this text, although the term occa- 
sionally is used elsewhere to mean “vault.” 

31. The reference is to the Strada del Compito, which ran 
along the north side of the Cathedral. See the map published 
by Carotti (4.8.4., 1889, p. 116, fig. 2, or the same author’s 
Il Duomo di Milano e la sua facciata, Milan, 1888, fig. 2). 


32. The northern transept facade was not built as planned 
here. In Cesariano’s groundplan of the Cathedral (Di Lucio 
Vitruvio Pollione De Architectura, Como, 1521, pl. x11), 
there is a single portal on each transept arm, which was closed 
off by the present chapels in 1614 (see Boito, J] Duomo, pp. 
244-247). 

33. The solution of this problem was intentionally delayed 
until the arrival of a foreign expert. A record of March 19, 
1391, which does not appear in the Annals, is quoted in Nava, 
Memorie, p. 22. At a conference of masters it is decided, “Quod 
differatur ad deliberandum supra facto intramezatarum fien- 
darum in Eccl. ne usque ad eventum inzig. teutonici quem Anes 
Fernach ire debet ad accipiendum et ducendum, et sic etiam 
super facto pillonorum ad dictas capellas fiendorum.” 
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[9.] D: Whether work on the exterior piers or buttresses is to proceed as it was begun or be 

improved in any way? 
R: It was said that this work was pleasing to them, that there is nothing to be altered, and 
that, on the contrary, work is to proceed. 

[10.] D: Whether [work] should proceed on the guerziis piers,** or anything be removed or 
changed? 
R: It was considered that these piers, since they have their proper proportions and parts, 
are not to be moved, but perfected and refined. 

[11.] D: How many braccia ought the lesser, or chapel piers, be, and the half-piers which ought 
to be made in the wall above them, up to the arches which cross over toward the main nave? 
R: It was replied and stated that these lesser piers ought to be 28 braccia high, and the 
half-piers above them constructed up to the arches should and ought to be 12 braccia, count- 
ing bases and capitals in these measurements. 


A meeting of the following day held to confirm the results of this conference, concludes:*° 


All the engineers gathered in yesterday’s sitting confirm what is written above in all its parts, 
excepting Simone da Orsenigo, who agrees in general but says that the chapels of the church ought 
to be divided by a wall in the same manner in which they are joined beneath the ground. 


The preamble to the report indicates the customary manner in which major problems are 
solved. The master engineers summoned to the conference vote on each problem proposed, and 
the solution is based 071 the opinion of the majority. Thus Heinrich Parler’s special position as a 
visiting expert does not strengthen his voice in the workshop, and his opinion is equal in weight 
to that of the least experienced master. To this method of procedure may be attributed some of 
the council’s difficulties in forming a definite and consistent program. 

This conference of 1392 is clearly the council’s first defense of its »o0dus operandi, and the first 
direct evidence of its opposition to the north. Of the eleven problems considered here, the major- 
ity offer two alternative proposals for the future progress of the Cathedral. Since the preamble 
informs us of Heinrich’s unreserved opposition to the solutions agreed upon, we assume that he 
favored, in each case, those which were abandoned. In fact, a bitter debate may be inferred beneath 
the calm surface of this report, which, presented in terms of Dudia and Responsiones, identifies 
itself with a traditional scholastic disputation. In the subsequent conferences of 1400 and 1401 
this method is abandoned, perhaps because it fails to represent the significant differences of opin- 
ion. 

At the time of this conference the Cathedral was beginning to rise above the level of the 
foundations, and piers and buttresses had been begun in accordance with Stornaloco’s formula. 
The record of the conference suggests that Parler’s criticisms questioned, first, the soundness of 
the portions already completed, and second, the desirability of continuing to carry out the project 
determined before his arrival. 

In proceeding to the interpretation of this text, it is helpful to dispense with the rather illogi- 
cal order in which the problems are submitted, and consider the items in order of their impor- 
tance for the discussion.*° 

The question submitted in Dubium 3: “ad quadratum an ad triangulum?” has in recent times 
been the occasion for so much elegant geometrizing on Gothic architecture that one hesitates to 


34. I have left untranslated the term “pilloni guerziis” for 
lack of a convincing interpretation. Cf. its appearance in 1401 
(Annali, 1, 223), “. . . debba . . . riadattari ed abbassare il 
capitello che esso fece fare sopra uno dei piloni (guerziis).” 
It is possibly a cognate of the Italian “quercia,” in which case 
it may refer to the wooden models of the piers which are men- 
tioned in note 43. 

35. Ibid., p. 69 (2 May). Appendix ta. 

36. The most important decisions made, concerning the 
height of the church, and of the various supports and vaults, 


appear in Responsiones 3, 4, 5, and 11. Two problems which 
should properly be contingent upon these decisions—namely, 
the adequacy of the piers, and the design of the roofing—are 
considered beforehand (Dubdia 1 and 2). Either the text fails 
to reproduce the original order in which the problems were 
discussed or, what is more likely, the Milanese are so hard- 
headed that they believe their piers to be sound, and their roofs 
correct, regardless of what decisions are made later on con- 
cerning the heights of the several portions. 
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explain it in simple terms. Yet this phrase refers to a problem with which we are already familiar 
from the drawings of Antonio di Vicenzo and Stornaloco. The importance of the geometrical 
figure in establishing the design of the section was obvious in Stornaloco’s formula. Here it is 
reaffirmed, and to such an extent that the conferees are initially interested, not in the question, 
“how high shall the church be?” but “within what figure shall it be designed?” As we have just 
seen a triangular system was already being used for the Cathedral, and the suggestion that it be 
altered to a square one is probably Heinrich’s.*’ What Heinrich means in proposing a square sys- 
tem is simply to make the height of the church equal to its width. By this suggestion, the vault 
summit, which Stornaloco had brought down to 84 braccia with his triangles, would have shot 
up to 96 braccia (see text figure c). 

Parler’s suggestion has certain advantages. A section based on a square would be more perfect 
mathematically, because it would be unnecessary to compromise the figure, as Stornaloco had to 
do, to achieve commensurable heights. Again, the heights of the various portions of the elevation 
could be established on the basis of the same 16-braccia unit upon which the groundplan itself 
was based. To the Italians, however, these advantages were far outweighed by the disadvantages, 
for the section based on a square would provide a nave so high that the entire system of piers 
and buttresses would be rendered inadequate (hence the criticism of the supports in Dudia 1, 9, 
and 10). Partly on this basis, the conference spurns Parler’s suggestion and reaffirms the triangu- 
lar section. One would naturally assume that this implies a retention of the program already in 
effect, but on reading the specifications in Dubia 4, 5, and 11, which are substantially those of the 
present Cathedral (though reduced one-half braccio in execution), it becomes clear that here is a 
triangular section which is partly Stornaloco’s and partly a quite new solution! 

What had already been accomplished according to Stornaloco must be preserved, and thus 
Responsio 11 retains the height of the outer piers at 28 braccia. At this height, the equilateral 
triangle is truncated (see text figure d and Fig. 7). The units of 14 braccia which underlie Storna- 
loco’s grid give way to units of 12, as indicated by the measurements determined in Responsiones 
4 and 5.°° These measurements establish a new geometrical system over the outer piers which 
proves to consist of figures as familiar as Stornaloco’s: adjacent Pythagorean triangles. No mathe- 
matician was required at this point, for the short side of a Pythagorean triangle is commensurable 
with its base, and the height of the church could be calculated readily at 76 braccia. This peculiar 
alteration upsets entirely the logic of the original scheme. By employing two different geometri- 
cal systems, the chief purpose of the triangle—to provide a unified interrelation of the parts and 
the whole—is ignored. | 

To understand this capricious shift in mid-air, we must recall that each successive project pro- 
vides a lower nave (90 br., 86 br., 76 br.), with the exception of Heinrich’s, which is higher 
than any. For some reason, the Milanese became increasingly anxious to give the Cathedral a 
low, broad section.** The Lombard Gothic tradition immediately comes to mind as a possible 


37. The passage quoted in note 21 informs us that Parler 
(“maestro Enrico”) favored the equilateral triangle. This 
does not necessarily militate against the suggestion that the 
square section was also his proposal. I offer that after it had 
been finally determined to employ the triangle, Parler insisted 
that it be equilateral, in opposition to the Milanese proposal 
which we are about to examine. 

38. In Responsio 4 the piers are lowered from Stornaloco’s 
42 braccia to 40 braccia. In Responsio 5 the engaged columns 
which rise above the main capitals to the springing of the 
vaults are lowered from 14 braccia to 12 braccia, and the 
main vaults lowered from 28 to 24 braccia. The total diminu- 
tion in height is thus 8 braccia. 

39. I believe that the phrase, “and not farther” used in both 
Responsiones 3 and 4 emphasizes merely the wish for a low 


section. Frankl, on the other hand (ART BULLETIN, 1945, Pp- 
56), suggesting that Responsio 3 be paraphrased “up to the 
Pythagorean triangle or up to the equilateral triangle and not 
above,” proceeds: “If this is right, the words ‘et non ultra’ 
mean that one should not enlarge the height of 27.71 .. . to 
28 as Stornaloco did, but reduce it to 27% braccia. This ex- 
plains the lowering [of the measurements of the present Cathe- 
dral] by half a braccio or one foot.” This explanation un- 
fortunately does not work. If the outer piers were intended to 
be 27% braccia, the main piers (in order to keep within the 
Pythagorean triangle) would have to be 39% braccia. Re- 
sponsio 4, however, fixes them at precisely 40. Hence, the re- 
duction of % braccio must have been decided upon after this 
conference of 1392. 
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motivation (cf. Figs. 1 and 3). The emphasis on breadth which is characteristic of the tradition 
is in violent contrast with the northern Gothic verticality introduced by Heinrich with his square 
section. The German is influenced by his former connections with Cologne Cathedral, where we 
can see to what extent a section ad guadratum achieves a climax of the vertical aesthetic in Gothic 
architecture (Fig. 8).*° The evolution of the section, however, cannot be explained on the basis 
of the aesthetic effect alone, for, after all, two earlier and taller schemes had been temporarily 
accepted by the council. A more compelling force behind the decision is the buttressing problem, 
although this is not immediately evident in the report. It will gradually become apparent that 
the council wishes to keep the nave low enough for the two side-aisles to support it without the 
aid of additional buttressing, and perhaps even without flying buttresses, as at the Carmine in 
Pavia. For this reason, the inner aisles retain in all the projects a relatively high elevation in 
relation to the nave. The extreme caution necessary to carry out such a tradition on an unusually 
large scale would explain the gradual lowering of the section. The northern builders, who 
probably regard the flying buttress as their most cherished tool, must have thought the Milanese 
fools for leaning over backward to avoid its use. 

Two of the four proposals we have examined for the section are Milanese, and two German. 
There is a decided difference. The Milanese are not moved by any conception of rational, causa- 
tive relations among plan, section, and elevation. The upper portion of the Cathedral is some- 
thing entirely unrelated to the lower portion or foundations. Under German influence, geometry 
is employed, but so confusedly that it loses its meaning. On the other hand, the Germans propose 
systems which interrelate the foundations and the elevation of the Cathedral. Their choice is not 
arbitrary and capricious, but is limited to two figures, the square and equilateral triangle: the 
only plausible geometrical figures all sides of which are equal to the established width of the 
building. Even the geometrical rationalism of the Germans, however, is not the rationalism of 
Viollet-le-Duc, for two vastly different forms are proposed for the same foundations. The plan 
must be thought of as structurally independent of the elevation. 

Several of the remaining problems considered by the conference may be understood in the 
light of the decision reached on the various heights. The first of these, concerning the roofing of 
the western portion of the Cathedral, is discussed in Dubium 2. The question of whether to con- 
struct three roofs (over the nave, inner aisle, and outer aisle) or two (nave, and two side-aisles 
combined), depends on the relative heights of the vaults. In proposing two, Heinrich must again 
have had Cologne Cathedral in mind (Fig. 8), and must certainly have intended his outer 
aisles to be considerably lower than the nave, and of approximately equal height, as in our recon- 
struction of the section ad guadratum (figure c). The combining of the outer aisles under one 
roof which is quite plausible in this project, becomes impossible when, in a later discussion, the 
vaults of the middle aisles are fixed at 12 braccia over those of the outer aisles (figure d). Three 
roofs became necessary, “to afford greater strength and light,” by which the masters mean that 
(1) the middle aisle must be relatively high and the nave relatively low for buttressing purposes 
(hence, the “strength”), and (2) this being determined, a single roof could not cover both aisles 
without also blocking the windows of the nave (hence, the “light’’). 

The answer given to Dubium 8 also is determined by the establishment of a high middle aisle. 
The “room or corridor” proposed by Heinrich is probably a kind of triforium gallery opening 
onto the nave above the main arcade, such as may be found throughout mediaeval architecture 


40. My hypothesis that Cologne Cathedral is constructed ad Abendlandes, Stuttgart, 1901, 11, 567, and Ein Proportions- 
quadratum is based on Dehio’s section reproduced in Figure 8, gesetz der antiken Baukunst, Strasbourg, 1895, pp. 21, 23). 
where the height of the nave keystone is equal to the breadth He claims that the height of the vault is established by super- 
of the building measured from the inner surface of the walls. imposing small equilateral triangles. As in all questions of 
Paradoxically, Dehio himself lists Cologne as an example of _ this kind, the answer must await accurately measured drawings. 
construction ad triangulum (Die kirchliche Baukunst des 
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and, of course, at Cologne. If the section were designed ad quadratum, such a gallery would be 
desirable as a means of lightening the wall between the main arcade and the clerestory. The main 
arcade, however, has just been planned to reach to the very springing of the nave vaults, and 
there is simply no room for such a “corridor.” The triforium gallery does not appear in Lombard 
Gothic churches, and the master’s reply indicates that they consider it a foolish luxury. 

The numerous references to “chapels” in the text, and the particular concern for their ‘Jesign 
shown in Dubium 7, is puzzling in view of the fact that they cannot be identified on the plan. 
However, the references made in Dudia 8 and 11 make it clear that the “chapels” are the bays 
of the outer aisles, and if they are not identifiable as such, it is because of the decision reached in 
Responsio 7, “that they should be made without any dividing wall.” Why the term “chapels” 
is used, once it is determined to build an uninterrupted aisle, is explained in the postscript to the 
report. Simone da Orsenigo, one of those responsible for the first plans of the Cathedral, refers 
to the “manner in which they [the chapels] are joined beneath the ground,” which indicates that 
the original plan and foundations provided for an outer chapel-row such as is found in the stand- 
ard plan of Lombard Gothic churches (Fig. 2). This offers convincing evidence for our conten- 
tion that the first project for the Cathedral was in the Lombard tradition, and that its great 
breadth does not reflect the influence of northern five-aisle plans. Northern influence might appear 
to effect the tardy decision to change the chapel-rows to aisles, but the report suggests a different 
cause. Responsio 7 indicates that the dividing walls are considered useful only if additional 
“strength” is required. This can only mean that such walls are, in reality, interior buttresses. 
They are now felt to be unnecessary because the vaults of the nave have been lowered to a point 
at which their thrust can be absorbed by the two outer aisles without such assistance. The masters 
are convinced of the stability of the new project, and are anxious to carry it out with a minimum 
of buttressing of any kind, as is again indicated by Responsio 9, where the small wall-buttresses 
of the earliest plan are retained. Heinrich, on the other hand, must feel that the whole support 
system is dangerous. He is probably constrained to endorse the provincial chapel divisions of 
Dubium 7, as the only means of adequate buttressing which the council would be likely to accept, 
although he would normally favor an open aisle.” 

In summary, the various questions posed in the conference, appearing at first sight to be en- 
tirely discrete considerations, prove on analysis to be intimately related. The solutions of the 
conference represent a single-minded aim to establish a low and broad profile with a view toward 
minimizing the buttressing. This aim has grown with the Cathedral, which is now both lower 
and less buttressed than originally planned. At all points these solutions conflict with the aesthetic 
and practical concepts of the northern master, to whom they must appear an incomprehensible 
folly. Heinrich sees in the foundations a bad beginning which might somehow be made into a 
Cologne Cathedral, but his ideas are so basically opposed to those of the Milanese that even 
small compromises are impossible. A logical structural system proven by long practice is thus 
spurned in favor of one which, while it has vague parallels in small, provincial, brick churches, 


41. The decision concerning the chapel divisions was per- another, with several perforations through which one could see 


haps the most controversial one of the conference. As time went 
on, several of the local masters joined the northern experts 
in the conviction that these divisions were necessary to the 
stability of the Cathedral. Nine years later the controversy 
still was a major issue, and the Duke ordered Bertolino da 
Novara, and his court architect Bernardo da Venezia (who 
had subscribed to the original decision to abandon the divi- 
sions), to give their opinion on the matter. Their report, 
dated May 8, 1400 (Appendix v), includes the suggestion: 
“First because the buttresses of the body of the church do not 
have all the mass that they need, considering the breadth and 
height of said church, the first nave should be reduced to the 
form of chapels with the divisions between one chapel and 


the Host from either side of the church. Such a construction 
would succeed in giving the greatest strength to the other 
three naves, and through these flying buttresses, as it were, its 
base would be stronger, and the body of the church would look 
more beautiful, and more in proportion, and would follow 
the grandeur of the transept (? cruxe).” The advice of the 
two experts was of course ignored, as was virtually all outside 
opinion. 

It is worth noting that the chapel system had lost its liturgi- 
cal function to such an extent that the dividing walls were 
considered a hindrance to the congregation which must be 
alleviated by “several perforations.” 
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is purely experimental on this scale. Should such an experiment succeed, it would be proof either 
of the inventive and technical! skill of men seeking to find new forms, or the sheer good luck of 
innocents who will try anything rather than adopt an established foreign style. From our knowl- 
edge of the wayward progress of the Cathedral thus far, the latter alternative appears the more 
likely. 


The immediate effect of the conference of May 1392 was the dismissal of Heinrich Parler 
under a shower of invective which he can hardly have deserved.** For two years the Milanese 
proceeded without the hindrance of northern aid, facing the walls and continuing the piers. 
Their indecision was again made evident in 1393, when it was questioned whether the design 
of the one pier capital which had been completed should be employed for the remainder.“ When 
Ulrich von Ensingen was finally persuaded to come from Ulm to Milan in October 1394, he 
refused to execute the projected capitals or the apse windows, and left six months later without 
having reached any understanding with the council.“ 

During the following years, the Milanese were not disturbed by the necessity for imperative 
decisions, for they simply postponed the final solution of the vaulting problem until the com- 
pletion of the piers forced it upon them. The appointment of three French engineers in April 
1399, indicates that the accumulated weight of construction problems obliged the council to seek 
again for assistance from the north.** By December the leader of the deputation and one assistant 
had left the field to their persistent and belligerent associate, Jean Mignot, who lost no time in 
assuring the Duke that the Cathedral was destined to fall if certain alterations were not im- 
mediately undertaken.** At a hearing of January 11, 1400, the Frenchman presented his ex- 
tensive criticisms to the local architects for discussion. 

Mignot, like the experts who preceded him, applies standards of construction and theory which 
are firmly based in northern tradition, and any deviation from his norm he interprets as an error. 
The fifty-four criticisms which he levels against the council make no concessions to Lombard 
originality. Although they are partly justified, the aggressive and repetitious manner in which 
they are presented enrages the other conferees, who refuse to reply to more than half of the 
items.*” Most of the criticisms concern details such as the form of mouldings and the laying of 
stone, and must be passed over here. The two exchanges of opinion which we shall examine are 
perhaps the only ones in which questions of theory play a major role.“* The conference opens 
with the most weighty problem, which brings us back again to Heinrich Parler’s criticism of the 
system of piers and buttresses. Mignot says:*° 


42. Annali, 1, 71 (7 July, 1392). The Cathedral deputies 
say that Heinrich “. . . male servierit ipsi fabricae, ymo dedit 
magnum damnum et detrimentum ipsi fabricae pro suis male- 

43. Ibid., p. 105 (14 December, 1393): “Quod si videatur 
alios capitelos posse meliorari referant, et fieri faciant de formis 
hujusmodi capitelorum fiendorum in futurum de ligno aut 
gesso, ut determinari possit circa alios capitelos fiendos pro 
utiliori fabricae.” 

44. For Ulrich’s arrival see ibid., p. 120 (15 November, 
1394), and departure, p. 134 (28 March, 1394). From the 
latter: “dixit non velle facere ipsam fenestram secundum men- 
suras ordinatas, quia volebat mutare altitudinem et modum 
ipsius fenestrae; et ulterius si volebat facere de capitelis pilo- 
norum, similiter dixit quod non volebat facere de capitelis 
pilonorum in illa mensura qua finitus est primus capitelus. . . .” 

45. Ibid., 1, 194 (13 April, 1399). 

46. Ibid., 1, 199 (14 December, 1399): “Avendo l’inge- 
gnere Giovanni Mignoto riferito al Duca che la fabbrica corre 
pericolo di ruina, gli ordinarono di farne relazione scritta, 


ed intervenire in seduta per le necessarie deliberazioni.” 

47. Twenty-five criticisms are answered by the masters. The 
postscript to the report explains their silence in the second half 
of the conference: “No response is given to all these state- 
ments by above-mentioned Jean Mignot, since they contain 
neither substance nor weight, and especially since, if they [the 
masters] should reply to aforesaid statements, and others which 
he might give in writing in the future, the negotiations would 
never end, but the work on aforesaid church would be held 
back to the great shame and scandal of men, not only in the 
city, but in the whole realm of the illustrious lord, our Lord, 
and consequently would never be finished” (Jbdid., p. 208). 

48. A third criticism of which the content may be signifi- 
cant from a theoretical standpoint I have been unable to in- 
terpret for lack of evidence on the precise state of the Cathedral 
in 1400. Because of its geometrical allusions it has beeen in- 
cluded in Appendix 11a. The square and circle referred to may 
describe either the section of the pier or the arrangement of 
the piers in the plan. 

49. Annali, 1, 202 (11 January, 1400), Item 1. Appendix 11. 
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First, the piers [or buttresses] which have to support and sustain the rear portions of said 
church between the large windows are so weak that it is necessary to make two other reinforcing 


piers next to them, nor will this part of the church be as strong as it should be until these two 
are made. 


The criticism is leveled particularly at the apse of the Cathedral. Here the large windows, 
the smal] wall-buttresses and the absence of chapels minimize the capacity of the outer wall to 
sustain the vaults and projected tower. 

The masters’ retort to this criticism conscientiously traces the construction of the piers from 
foundation to capital. They begin by asserting that both the counsel of experts and their own 
formal oath attests to the security of the foundations, which are sunk 14 braccia into the ground.” 
They explain that the lower levels of the foundation are composed of large blocks of stone jointed 
or doweled together, and that 3% to 4 braccia are allowed in the upper portions for leveling off, 
while the marble dado commences in the upper half-braccio of the foundation. The piers them- 
selves are provided with a core of finished building-stone, “and for greater strength they are dow- 
eled everywhere with spikes of leaded iron.” In answer to the specific criticism of Mignot, they 
explain that they intend to reinforce the piers by joining one to another with large iron binding- 


rods to be placed above the capitals.” Finally, the council comes to the point which is designed to 
clinch the argument: 


And above said capitals, they determined, as had been [previously] determined, to have pointed 
arches made according to the type suggested by many other good and expert engineers, who say 
concerning this that pointed arches do not exert a thrust on the buttresses, and for aforesaid rea- 
sons they conclude that all the buttresses are strong and adequate to carry an even greater [weight], 
wherefore it is not required to make [additional] buttresses in any part of the church. 


Suddenly, amid a sober and painstaking analysis of technique, there is injected an explosive 
mechanical principle, “pointed arches do not exert a thrust on the buttresses.” In a single sentence 
the Milanese have cast off what we consider to be the major structural problem in Gothic archi- 
tecture. It would indeed be a shock to the modern historian if this view were found to be in general 
currency among Gothic builders, and it is with some relief that we discover in a later discussion that 
it is as surprising to Mignot as it is to us. The council, which to this point has appeared to be merely 
retarded and stubborn, begins, in its antagonism to Mignot, to fabricate strange theories to suit its 
ends. It becomes apparent that the fervor of its defense is a sign, not of superior confidence, but 
exceptional ignorance.” 


50. The same passage quoted in Nava, Memorie, p. 86, gives reads: “First it was asked on this question by the above-men- 
the depth of the foundations as g braccia, which seems more tioned lords if it seeemed to them that this church were sufh- 


likely than 14. By way of comparison, the records of Florence 
Cathedral of June 1357, provide: “che il fondamento delle 
cholonne dallo spazio in git si faccia br. vij per ognie verso” 
(Cesare Guasti, Santa Maria del Fiori; la costruzione della 
chiesa e del campanile secondo i documenti, Florence, 1887, 
p. 94). The Florentine braccio is only about one centimeter 
less than the Milanese (see Enciclopedia italiana, vil, 649). 
51. The use of binding-rods between the capitals to rein- 
force the arches was common practice in Italy, and probably 
less frowned upon than in the north. See again the records 
of Florence Cathedral for August 3, 1366: “. . . chonsigliano 
che al presente si facciano due stanghe di ferro grandi di buono 
ferro e bene salde, e mettansi negli archi de le volte grandi, 
cioé una in ciascuno archo .. .” (Guasti, of. cit., p. 173). 
52. Mignot evidently feels that it is hopeless to attempt 
to make his point against such opposition. In a second hearing 
which he is granted a few days later, and which we shall 
shortly consider, he asks that experts from any northern country 
be called in to testify whether or not his criticisms are jus- 
tified. Consequently, a month later, on February 21, 1400, a 
deputation of three “inzignerii francischi” en route to Rome 
is asked to pass judgment on the apse supports. The report 


ciently founded to sustain and carry the weight belonging to 
said church. 

“We the aforesaid engineers and masons say that we have 
seen and reviewed all of said church, and especially we have 
seen the foundations of two piers exposed, which two piers 
should sustain and abut the apse of said chirch, and are in- 
adequately and poorly founded. And one of these is more 
than a foot at fault inside the work, and of poor material. All 
the piers of said church both inside and outside are to be re- 
viewed down to the lowest base and all those which were badly 
founded as are the aforementioned, are to be refounded of large 
blocks of well-laid stone, and their bedding should be well 
leveled and planed and joined and buttressed by dovetailing 
into the other foundations well inside, and built in with a 
mortar bath. These foundations should be made two braccia 
or more beyond the plumb line of the bases of the piers, com- 
ing to one braccio at the surface by a setback. 

“Furthermore, it was asked and the question was put if the 
aforementioned two piers outside the apse of said church are 
strong enough to sustain and buttress against all its weight. 

“We state that if one founded two piers for carrying two 
flying buttresses, that the church would be made stronger, but 
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A second passage concerns a problem in design which is quite different from those we have ex- 
amined previously, for it is purely aesthetic in nature. One of the unique features of Milan Cathe- 
dral is the design of the huge capitals on the piers of the nave and side-aisle. Large enough to con- 
tain colossal statues of saints in niches, the capitals appear in Antonio’s sketch of 1390 (Fig. 5), 
and were probably conceived before the advent of northern experts. Mignot’s reaction to this inven- 
tion is what one would expect of a Parisian—he finds it monstrous:* 

Moreover, that the pier capitals placed in the work above these piers are not placed according 
to their proper proportion, since the feet of these piers are two braccia regardless of the height, 
and the capitals are x braccia regardless of the height, and these capitals ought to be of the same 
height as the feet of these piers. 

They say and reply that, according to that reasoning, if the feet or bases of the piers are two 
braccia, the capitals ought to be one braccio. [However,] they say that the base of the pier is 
called a foot [after?] the foot of a man, and it is said of the capital [that it is] the head of the 
pier, so by “capital” is meant the head (caput) of a man. Further, the foot is a fourth part of a 
man’s head, and by this natural law they (the capitals) should be vit braccia, and if they were 
made x braccia, it is on account of the ornamentation of the piers, for the placing of figures. 


The Frenchman’s reaction is typically academic. He says, in effect, that a proper Gothic capital 
is the same height as its base, and no deviation is permissible. Here the Milanese believe that they 
have the best of their adversary, for they point out that if the capitals were to be truly proper in 


‘Mignot’s sense, they should be half the size of the base.” It is not their intention, however, to ob- 


serve propriety. Their attitude is epitomized in a statement made in a later controversy with Mi- 
gnot, “la nostra chiesa non richiede cose vecchie ma nuove,””* and their answer is not only non-aca- 
demic, but amazingly non-Gothic. The anthropomorphic, almost Vitruvian, terms of the defense 
are decidedly cose muove to mediaeval aesthetics, and one hesitates to suggest what their source 
might be. While a certain classical attitude is suggested, the result is not classical proportion. The 
width of the pier is of no consequence, and while a plausible relationship (1:4) between “foot” and 
“head” is established, the “body” is not taken into consideration. Consequently, the capital measures 
one-fifth of the total height of only 40 braccia—an anthropomorphism which takes a sorry view 
of the human form.” The argument, it appears, is something of a fraud, and must have been con- 
cocted after the fact. It is our opinion that the actual motivation for designing capitals 8 braccia 
high is a geometrical reasoning which is entirely consistent with the theory we have so far con- 
sidered. If the pier is 40 braccia and the capitals 8, then the shaft is 32 braccia, which is precisely 
the width of the nave itself. Interpreting these measurements geometrically, the height of the shaft 
is determined ad guadratum, a method which is much more likely than the one stated in the argu- 
ment.” Finally, it is typical of the Milanese that, while they adduce a law to explain their design, 
they do not consider it binding. They feel that if the proportions prejudice the decorative scheme, 


to avoid impediment, we state that it should be refounded of 
one weight of large blocks of good stone, and mortared (? 
goger) and joined (? gont), that is, well squared and set in 
a bath of mortar of four braccia abutting along the whole 
length up to the level of the earth. And said stones should be 
buttressed by dovetailing below the other foundation, and from 
ground level up, by lengthening or widening said two piers 
by two braccia all the way up. And the new stones should be 
doweled with the old ones, and in this fashion we think they 
can carry their weight. 

“Furthermore, it was asked and the question was put if all 
the other piers of said church seemed to us to be good. 

“We state that if they were to be made now they could be 
made better . . .” (Annali, 1, 211; Appendix Iv). 

Thus the judgment of the deputation bears out Mignot’s 
opinion, suggesting not only that the wall-piers be reinforced, 
but that they carry fiying buttresses. The criticism of the foun- 
dations suggests that the foreigners believe the Milanese to 


be quite as deficient in practice as they are in theory. 

53- Annali, 1, 203f., Item 9. Appendix 1b. The reader is 
advised to refer to the original, as the phrasing of the reply 
eludes adequate translation. 

54. In a sense, the Milanese are more up-to-date in their 
argument than Mignot, for the capital-base ratio averages 
about 1:1 in early Gothic architecture, while later the capital 
tends to shrink and the base to grow, although not according 
to fixed ratios. 

55. Annali, 1, 224 (15 May, 1401). 

56. In Vitruvius, for example, the proportion of head to 
body is 1:8. See De Architectura, 11, ¢.1,2. 

57. Beltrami (Per la facciata, 111, 18) draws essentially the 
same conclusion from the piers as executed. He demonstrates 
that a base of 2 braccia, and a capital of 10 braccia leave be- 
tween them a shaft of 28 braccia, which is equal to the width 
of the nave measuring from the exterior of the columns rather 
than the center. 
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they may justifiably be altered, and thus the capitals are enlarged by two braccia to provide ample 
room for the statues. The compromising of these measurements, like the compromising of the prin- 
ciple of triangulation, reveals an indifference to a theory which the unorthodox and illogical argu- 
ments prove to be largely beyond the comprehension of the Milanese masters. 


Mignot’s first conference bore no fruit, and a fortnight after the hearing in which the fifty-four 
criticisms were considered, a second meeting was called to reconsider his most serious allegations. 
The report on the proceedings, which we present in full, begins:** 


Master Jean Mignot has stated to the council here present that he has given in writing to the 
said council a note computing to date all the reasons and every motive which lead him to say that 
aforesaid work lacks strength, and he does not wish to give other reasons. 

Final statements given by aforesaid Master Jean on the 25th day of January. 

Master Jean Mignot points out to you excellent lords of the workshop council of the Milanese 
church with respect and pure truth, that as he has demonstrated in writing elsewhere and among 
other matters, the defects of said church, he reiterates and affirms that all the buttresses around 
this church are neither strong nor able to sustain the weight which rests upon them, since they 
ought in every case to be three times the thickness of one pier in the interior of the church. 

The Masters reply: 


Concerning the first statement, they say that all the buttresses of said church are strong and 
capable of sustaining their weight and many times more, for many reasons, since one braccio of 
our marble and saritium,*® whatever its width, is as strong as two braccia of French stone or of the 
French church which he gives to the aforesaid masters as an example. Therefore they say that if 
aforesaid buttresses are one-and-a-half times [the size]—and they are—of the piers in the interior 
of the church, that they are strong and correctly conceived, and if they were larger they would 
darken said church because of their projection, as at the church in Paris, which has buttresses of 
Master Jean’s type, and since they can be an obstruction [there are] other reasons. 


This chauvinistic retort provides a highly entertaining insight into the council’s method of rea- 
soning, but the argument reveals more than mere prejudices. First of all, Mignot categorically 
states that there should be a 1:3 ratio of thickness between the piers and buttresses. It is possible 
that this ratio represents his final estimate of the peculiar requirements of Milan Cathedral, but 
it is more likely that he is applying a simple rule-of-thumb which is common practice among north- 
ern architects. None of Mignot’s statements, either here or in the previous conference, gives any 
indication that he has even a crude means of arriving at a more precise estimate of the amount of 
buttressing required. In a sense, the terms of the ratio create a simple relationship between the mass 
of one member and another in the same way that the section ad triangulum relates their profiles. 
It is noteworthy that, while the Milanese propose a drastically different solution, they place partic- 
ular emphasis on a similarly simple relationship of 1:1. 

It is particularly interesting that the masters’ defense is based solely on the argument that the 
size of a buttress should be determined in inverse proportion to the strength of its component ma- 
terials. The strength of masonry is of course a factor in computing support, but one may well be 
suspicious of the Italians’ claim of great superiority in this respect. While they may be justified in 
proposing buttresses smaller than those of the “church in Paris,” one feels that the real justification 
lies less in the greater strength of their materials than in the lesser thrust on their exterior walls. 
Had they been aware of thrust, the weight and mass of the buttresses would probably have con- 
cerned them more than the strength, but we know from their earlier estimate of the pointed arch 
that they were not conscious of the problem. 


Of the two solutions offered, one is based on traditional northern practice, the other on a mixture 


58. Annali, 1, 209f. (25 January, 1400). Appendix 111. 
59- A local building-stone, employed in the foundations and under the marble facing. 
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of Lombard tradition and sheer ignorance, but neither on an accurate estimate of the requirements. 
It might be objected that this judgment is harsh in relation to Mignot, for his solution is founded 
on reasonable premises; but the evidence indicates that—in defiance of reasonability—the council’s 
solution triumphs, and the present-day buttresses are indeed half the size demanded by the French- 
man! The empirical solutions of both parties to the dispute are, from the modern point of view, 
unscientific. They are not, however, irrational, for they establish a relation between members which, 
though irrelevant to us, is meaningful to their authors. 
The remainder of the discussion follows: 

Moreover, he says that four towers were begun to support the crossing-tower of said church, 
and there are no piers nor any foundation capable of sustaining said towers, and if the church 
were to be made with said towers in this position it would infallibly fall. Concerning the claims, 
however, which were made by certain ignorant people, surely through passion, that pointed vaults 
are stronger and exert less thrust than round, and moreover concerning other matters, proposals 
were made in a fashion more willful than sound; and what is worse, it was objected that the science 
of geometry should not have a place in these mattters, since science is one thing and art another. 
Said master Jean says that art without science is nothing (ars sine scientia nihil est), and that 
whether the vaults are pointed or round, they are worthless unless they have a good foundation, 
and nevertheless, no matter how pointed they are, they have a very great thrust and weight. 

Whereupon they [the Masters] say that the towers which they wanted to make are for many 
reasons and causes [desirable]. Namely, i in the first place, to integrate aforesaid church and tran- 
sept so that they correspond to a rectangle according to the demands of geometry,” but beyond this, 
for the strength and beauty of the crossing-tower. To be sure, as if as a model for this, the Lord 
God is seated in Paradise in the center of the throne, and around the throne are the four Evangelists 
according to the Apocalypse, and these are the reasons why they were begun. And although two 
piers of each sacristy are not founded, but begin at ground level, the church is truly strong never- 
theless for these reasons, that there are projections upon which the said piers stand, and the said 
projections are of large stones and joined with iron dowels as was said above with other statements, 
and that the weight on these three (sic) towers falls evenly on their square, and they will be built 
properly and strong, and what is vertical cannot fall; therefore they say that they are strong in 
themselves, and for that reason will give strength to the crossing-tower, which is enclosed in the 
center of those towers. Therefore said church is truly strong. 


Mignot makes one specific criticism: that the four towers to be placed at the corners of the cross- 
ing-tower cannot be supported. In defense of its design, the council makes four points, of which 
the first two purport to justify the theory underlying the towers, and the remaining two, the tech- 
nique of construction. The first establishes a certain relation between the towers and the crossing, 
“according to the demands of geometry.” Again, we have the suggestion of an interrelation of part 
to part, in this case an element in the plan to an exterior elevation. How the four subsidiary towers 
effect this integration is unclear. It may be that they are intended as a symbolic emphasis to the 
geometrical character of the plan, but it is more likely that they were conceived for non-theoretical 
reasons, and that the geometrical apology is concocted on the spur of the moment in the face of 
Mignot’s accusations. Geometry does not explain the towers, it excuses them. The second statement, 
which compares the design to an Apocalyptic vision, is a delightful addition to the study of the 
iconography of architecture. It is undoubtedly more congenial to the Milanese than the struggle 
with geometry, but if calculated to convince Mignot, it must fail completely, for it evidences an 
attitude very different from the abstract mathematical theory of the northerners. Like many of the 
preceding theoretical demonstrations, it rationalizes a design conceived without benefit of theory. 

In defense of the construction, the first point is purely technical, claiming that the absence of 
foundations beneath the sacristy piers is compensated for by secure doweling. This judgment is 

60. Aside from the reappearance of the elusive term rectificando praedictam ecclesiam et croxeriam quod respondent 


“croxeria,” it is difficult to determine with any precision what ad quatrangulum etc.” 
the masters have in mind in this sentence, which reads, “pro 
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questioned later, as we have seen in the expertise of February 1400, quoted in note 52. The final 
argument is as irrational as that which concerns pointed arches. It claims that the security of the 
project is assured, first because the weight of the towers is to be evenly distributed on their square 
base, and second because “what is vertical cannot fall.” In other words, neither the size and weight 
of the towers, nor the number and mass of their supports (to say nothing of the stresses created) 
are significant, if their construction is rectilinear. Fortunately, the design under discussion was 
never carried out. 
The meeting closes with the following exchange: 

Moreover he [Mignot] recognizes that their premises are willfully conceived, nor do those who 
disagree wish to give in to the right and the betterment of said church and workshop, but want to 
win their case either for their own profit or from fear, or else from obstinacy, since they would 
like to continue in spite of defects. For this reason said master Jean requests that four or six or 
twelve of the better engineers who are expert in these matters might be brought together, either 
from Germany, England, or France, otherwise said work will certainly fall, which would be a 
great loss in every way. Further, to make the truth clear and to conserve his honor, he wishes to 
be allowed an audience with the illustrious lord the Lord, to explain to him in general the aforesaid 
things and other matters. Moreover, he indicates that it would be for the good of the church to 
work elsewhere in said church than over defective places, at least until such time as provisions and 
decisions might be clearly made concerning these defects. 

Whereupon they [the masters] say and reply in the same statement, that where it says that the 
science of geometry should not have a place in these [matters], the above-mentioned say: if he 
[ Mignot] invokes, as it were, the rules of geometry, Aristotle says that the movement of man in 
space which we call locomotion is either straight or circular or a mixture of the two. Likewise the 
same [writer] says elsewhere that every body is perfected in three [ways], and the movement of 
this very church rises ad triangulum as has been determined by other engineers. So they say that 
all [the measurements] are in a straight line, or an arch,” therefore it is concluded that what has 
been done, has been done according to geometry and to practice, and even he [Mignot] has said 


that science without art is nothing; concerning art, however, replies have been made already in 
other statements. 


Considering the conference as a whole, it becomes abundantly clear that the attack with which 
Mignot opens the meeting is justified. We see that he ascribes the council’s position on the pointed 
arch to “ignorance” and “passion.” His main objection, however, is to the council’s contention 
that “the science of geometry should not have a place in these matters since science is one thing 
and art another.” This exposes the crucial difference between the two schools of thought which we 
have repeatedly emphasized. For “science” we may read “theory”—the higher learning in archi- 
tecture. Mignot goes on to imply that it is through ignorance of this “science” that the council is 
unaware of the “very great thrust and weight” of a pointed arch, or vault. Without this science, 
he says, art is nothing. He is not, of course, talking of “Art” in the modern sense, but in the sense 
of craft; in this case the craft of the mason. His statement may be paraphrased to read, “technical 
proficiency in building is worthless if the higher geometrical principles are not employed.” There 
is no question that the implied criticism is warranted. The axiom “what is vertical cannot fall,” 
which we have just considered, is an excellent example of thinking in terms of “art without science,” 
for it suggests that the soundness of the scheme depends solely on good technique. In retrospect, 
a large part of the entire Milanese defense champions “art,” as we are reminded by the closing 
statement of the meeting. In defending the apse supports, they tirelessly describe the foundations; 
in defending the buttresses they affirm the superiority of their masonry, and so forth. The pride 
which they display in their technique is understandable, since the Lombards are famed for their 
masonry from the early Middle Ages through the Renaissance. 


61. “per rectam lineam aut per sextum.” Cf. the Italian sesto acuto. 
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The partiality which the Milanese manifest for “art” in contrast to “science” is explained by a 
familiarity with the former (which is probably greater than Mignot’s), and an almost complete 
ignorance of the latter. We cannot ignore, however, their occasional flights into the realms of 
geometry. In such cases, one has the impression that, while they are quite discomforted by a science 
in which they have so little proficiency, they are constrained to pay it lip-service. The history of 
the triangular section, for example, proves that foreign influences were the cause of this constraint, 
for the section projected before the advent of northerners was designed without the aid of geometry. 
Similarly, in the closing argument of the present conference, the Milanese are shamed by Mignot 
into a scientific discourse which it is far beyond their capacity to carry off. In attempting to hide 
their deficiencies, the masters have taken cover behind irrelevant quotations from Aristotle, in- 
tending the mere reference to lend authority to their claims. The first of their “geometrical” proofs 
is borrowed from a passage in the Physics which concerns infinite motion.” Chosen for the reason 
that it refers to straight and circular lines, it is perverted into a rationalization of the straight lines 
and arches of the Cathedral. It may readily be seen that this argument is invalid; not only because 
it implicitly claims that the Cathedral is correctly designed simply because it has piers and arches, 
but also because it applies a law of locomotion to a problem which is specifically claimed to be 
geometrical. The second proof is more to the point, for in defending the triangular section, the 
council is actually demonstrating an example of its deference to geometry. The attempt to adduce 
the support of Aristotle, however, is again abortive. The statement, “every body is perfected in 
three ways” is adapted from certain passages of Aristotle which refer, not to extension, but to di- 
mension (the “three ways” are height, breadth, and depth), and its application to the triangle 
(which has three sides but only two dimensions), completely perverts the original meaning.” 
The entire passage shows that the question of “Science” has caught the council unawares. The 
masters are in such a hurry to appear scientific that they choose the wrong passages, if not the wrong 
authority, for a post facto rationalization of their work. Having grossly misused Aristotle, they 
apply the same treatment to Mignot, and, reversing his statement to suit their own philosophy, 
they conclude with the misquotation, “science without art is nothing.” 


As might be expected, the meeting ends in the same spirit of antagonism in which it begins. The 
discussion bears fruit in one respect, however, for Mignot apparently wins the support of the Duke. 
Foreign experts are shortly invited to pass judgment, and over a year later, the Frenchman is still 
in good graces, as indicated by a letter of July 25, 1401, from the ducal secretary to the deputies 
of the Cathedral. Further evidence of Mignot’s influence is provided in the final conference held 


62. The statement, “. . . hominis autem motus secundum _ since it is the only one which is defined by extension in three 
locum quem vocamus lationem, aut rectus, aut circularis aut directions, that is, which is an ‘all.’?” To clarify Aristotle’s 


ex eis mixtus” obviously derives from a passage in Physics, 
VIII, 261b, 27, which is translated: “We are now to show 
that there actually is in nature, a motion ever-enduring, uni- 
form and uninterrupted; and that its nature is that of rotation. 
All local motion is circular or rectilinear or a combination of 
the two, so that if either of these cannot be continuous, neither 
can any combination of them be so” (Loeb Classical Library, 
The Physics, tr. by Wicksteed and Cornford, London and New 
York, 1929). A passage in De Caelo (1, 270b, 25) states a 
similar principle, without considering the combination of the 
two. The manner in which these passages are applied to the 
design of the Cathedral indicates that they were either mis- 
understood or purposefully misused. 

The word “rectus,” which appears in this passage, is wrongly 
transcribed as “reclusus” in the Anmnali. Nava, Memorie, p. 96, 
provides the correct version. 

63. The second reference t~ Aristotle is stated, “. . . idem 
dixit alibi omne corpus perfectum est in tribus.” The reference 
is evidently to De Caelo, 1, 268a, 20, which is translated: 
“In this sense, therefore, body is the only complete magnitude, 


intention in this passage, one may refer to isbid., 268a, 7: 
“Magnitude divisible in one direction is a line, in two direc- 
tions a surface, in three directions a body. There is no magni- 
tude not included in these; for three are all, and ‘in three 
ways’ is the same as ‘in all ways?” (Loeb Classical Library, 
On the Heavens, tr. by Guthrie, Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 
Reference to this principle is made also in the Metaphysics, 
Vv, 1066b, 32, and vi, 1016b, 28. In referring to these pas- 
sages the council has not only misused the source, but misun- 
derstood it. 

64. The letter is worth quoting as an impartial judgment 
of the controversies raging over the Cathedral: “Ad ipsius 
excellentissimi Domini nostri notitiam pervenisse displicenter 
quandam controversiam et discordiam jam diu versam inter 
suas cives Mediolani, occasione tam solemnis fabricae ecclesiae 
Mediolani, iterato renovari, videlicet per nonnullos allegari 
prefatam ecclesiam suam non habere rationem et mensuram nec 
fortitudinem respectu sequendorum in dicta ecclesia . . . per 
aliquos e contrario allegatur ipsam ecclesiam debitam rationem 
habere et mensuram ac proportionem et fortitudinem praedic- 
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under his leadership, on May 15, 1401. Here the word-for-word transcription of the proceedings 
permits us to see that a majority of the masters take his part, but this reversal of the council’s 
policy is probably due more to a change of personnel than to a change of heart. 

This conference, not attended by Mignot, deals principally with his designs for the vaulting 
of the Cathedral. The debate is peculiarly bitter for, as one of the discussions proves, twelve to six- 
teen stones have already been laid, and sixty to seventy cut, for one or more vaults to be com- 
pleted according to the original design.** Here the procedure is even more irregular than before, 
for a major change is considered for a portion already under construction. It is not possible to 
examine here the full text of this lengthy conference, nor is it necessary, for the many pages of 
heated argument serve to prove but one point: that neither the partisans nor the opponents of 
Mignot have the means of determining whether the proposed vaults are sounder or more desirable 
than those under construction. There is simply no common ground upon which varying attitudes 
may be discussed. The masters disagree on whether the new project is more solid; whether it is 
more “beautiful and praiseworthy”; whether it will cost more, and if so, how much, and whether 
the stones used must be larger or smaller than in the earlier project. The one problem which the 
“science of geometry” might be expected to solve without question is the last to be considered, and 
is stated, “vir Question: If, following the form of the second project, the work would be changed 
only with respect to the former dispositions concerning the maximum height or width of the church, 
or would its essential form be somehow changed?”*’ To our amazement, the question discloses 
that Mignot’s project might involve a change in the proportions of the church itself—that here, 
at the last moment, the scheme of triangulation formulated nine years before is still open to revi- 
sion. This question would seem to be formulated in a way that leaves no room for controversy, but 
the answers show the widest possible divergence of opinion concerning the effect of the project on 
the form of the church, as is evidenced by the following excerpts from the report. 

Paderno: I reply that since the design presented by master Giovanni does not contain any indica- 
tion as to the height of all the arches, as had been done by other engineers, I cannot reply concerning 
the height of the vault, only because he makes no sign of it on his design. 

Serina: Replies that the main, center nave would become 8 braccia higher than that which was 
first arranged, after the design and the measurements given by master Giovanni, by whom a miracle 
must be in the making, since this same master Giovanni has said at other times that the whole edifice 
was not solid, and now, being even higher, it must needs be even less solid. 

Calco: Replies that, following the form of the new project, one would not change the disposition 
already given relative to the maximum height and width, or relative to any substantial form, but 
only with respect to the maximum mass (grossezza) of the body of the church. 

Della Croce: Following the form of the second project, one would change the false system al- 
ready in place and respect the proper system of the triangle, which cannot be abandoned without 


error, as master Enrico and a certain german master Annex, before him, preached in former times 
with a high and faithful voice into the ears of deaf fools. 


The remaining masters, with one exception, agree that certain changes in proportion are implicit 
in the project, but fail to specify what they may be. It is strange that the drawing which Mignot 
has presented for discussion gives no indication concerning the measurement of the vaults. Lacking 
any definite figures, let us tentatively assume that Serina’s estimate of an 8-braccia alteration in 


torum omnium respectuum. . . . Considerantes altercationem corrigendo quam melius fieri potest . . .” (Amnali, 1, 230f.). 


et differentiam majorem solito oriri magis et procedere ex 
ignorantia inzigneriorum non expertorum nec se intelligentium 
circa necessaria fabricae, quam obstinatione suorum civium ... 
deposuit, vult et mandat antelatus noster Dominus quod vos 
domini procuretis habere magistrum teutonicum de dicta fabri- 
catione jam informatum, ac altios peritos et expertos inz- 
ignerios, qui cum Johanne Mignoto, perito et experto, ac aliis 
inzigneriis ipsius fabricae se intelligant et taliter ordinent quod 
dicta ecclesia debito et suo jure et ordine procedat, defectus 


65. Ibid., pp. 224-229 (15 May, 1401). 

66. Ibid., p. 226. In answer to the question: “Qual numero 
di pietre poste in opera giusta il progetto gia incominciato se 
dovrebbe rimuovere faciendo il secondo?,” one of the masters 
replies: “Sono circa 12 le pietre che bisogna rimuovere, e le 
altre gia lavorate sono circa 60 0 70... .” 

67. lbid., pp. 226, 227. Appendix vi. The text as given in 
the Annali is largely in modern Italian, probably translated 
from the Latin, although no indication of this is given. 
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the nave is correct. This is highly probable, for the previously established height of 76 braccia 
would thus become 84 braccia, which is, of course, just the height proposed by Stornaloco in 1391. 
In other words, Mignot has made an eleventh-hour attempt to restore the equilateral triangle. 
This interpretation fortunately helps us to explain the otherwise unclear statement of Della Croce, 
in which he pointedly favors the abandonment of the existing system of triangulation, and yet 
praises the new project because it “rispetta il retto ordine del triangolo.”” How can he be opposed 
to the triangle and yet support it? Obviously he makes a distinction between kinds of triangles: 
the retto ordine is the equilateral form, and the falso ordine, the Pythagorean compromise of 1392. 

If Mignot’s proposal actually restores the height of Stornaloco’s design, it does so merely by 
raising the vaults themsélves, and thus involves an even greater compromise than the 1392 solu- 
tion, for these vaults must spring from capitals already constructed according to the earlier scheme. 
The result would be, so to speak, a Pythagorean sandwich on equilateral bread.** Mignot’s sup- 
porters excuse this inconsistency by pointing out that he had no opportunity to reconstruct the 
church as it should be. This fifth and last in the series of solutions. for the section is not employed. 
As has been indicated, the present Cathedral follows the scheme of 1392. Following this failure, 
we hear of Mignot only in connection with the accusations leveled at him, and the defense made 
in his behalf by his Milanese supporters. His dismissal on October 22, 1401, becomes a subject 
of controversy which continues well into the following year.” 


In retrospect, the history of foreign intervention which Mignot’s departure brings to a -tem- 
porary close, seems distinguished more by the failures than the successes of the visiting experts. 
Time and again northern masters expose the inadequacy of the entire structural system, attribute 
to it faults of the greatest magnitude, and leave, convinced that the work is destined to ruin. The 
Milanese plod stubbornly along, borrowing from the visitors here a superficial decorative device 
and there a geometrical phrase, but on the whole determined to accept no foreign solutions to the 
major problems in construction. While the piers may originally have been redesigned by Nicolas 
de Bonaventure, they are not altered to suit the demands of Parler and Mignot. The original foun- 
dations and buttresses remain unchanged despite criticism from both Italian and northern en- 
gineers, and the elevation of the Cathedral remains too low to satisfy anyone but a Lombard. 

The fact that the contentions of the northerners appear sound, and that they are repeatedly 
voiced by numerous critics over a ten-year period, in itself prejudices us against the Milanese. Any 
doubts that remain are dispelled by a defense which is alternately absurd and unwise. Only one 
argument, and an incontrovertible one, speaks in favor of the Milanese: the Cathedral was built 
entirely according to their designs, and it stands. The poor foundations, weak piers, inadequate 
buttresses, undivided chapels, the falso ordine of triangulation, and vaults which “do not exert a 
thrust on the buttresses,” have successfully survived five and a half centuries. Moreover, the present 
flying buttresses, which would appear to be the unique concession to northern criticism are, in fact, 
an addition of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.” In the mid-eighteenth century 
print reproduced in Figure 9, we see the upper portion of the Cathedral buttressed only by a low 
wedge of masonry. This is the crowning success of the Lombard Gothic system. Consequently, for 
all the learning of the northerners and the shocking and amusing ignorance of the Milanese, the 


68. To increase the confusion, the 8-braccia alteration would 
change the vaults from 24 to 32 braccia in height, so it may 
also be said that the vaults, taken alone, are designed ad 
quadratum,. 

69. The week beginning October 15, 1401, is given over 
to vilifying Mignot. No other business appears in the records 
(Annali, 1, 236-238). That there is some question as to the 
justice of his dismissal is apparent in a notice of November 
27 (ibid., p. 240), and a letter which warmly defends him is 
sent to the Duke on December 20 (ibid., pp. xvif. of Preface, 


dated February 1402, by Nava, Memorie, p. 130). 

70. As I have indicated above, I believe that it was the 
intention of the designers of the Pythagorean section to dispense 
with flying buttresses, in accordance with Lombard tradition. 
The expertise translated in note 52 may be interpreted to sug- 
gest that they had not been projected before 1400. However, 
in 1410, they were definitely under consideration, as evidenced 
by the specifications given in a report of September 16 (An- 
nali, 1, 304). 
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Cathedral itself is evidence to the fact that the former were in error and the latter triumphantly 
justified. Their achievements rather than their words demonstrate that “science without art is 
nothing.” 

It is our great good fortune that we have in hand, not only evidence of the singular philosophy 
of mediaeval building which explains the late, provincial style of Milan Cathedral itself, but also 
a rich fund of information on the Gothic theory which undoubtedly prevailed throughout western 
Europe. In examining this theory, or, rather, scientia, we are first struck by the fact that it does 
not approach structural problems in a manner which we would regard as scientific. Mignot, for 
example, while recognizing the thrust exerted by a rib-vault, is unable to make even a vague esti- 
mate of its force, and demands buttresses of twice the necessary size. Moreover, having declared 
the structure inadequate to carry the vaults projected by the council, he proceeds to design vaults 
of his own which would have further increased the stresses. At no point in the various controversies 
over structure is either party to the debate able to provide reasons for believing that a given mem- 
ber will or will not serve its purpose. The northern experts simply draw upon their experience and 
on Gothic tradition, and attempt to reproduce northern forms at Milan, without consideration or 
understanding of the peculiar structural requirements of the Cathedral. 

Such shortcomings suggest that to approach this scientia, it is necessary to put aside the predomi- 
nantly mechanical or structural implications which the term “science” suggests to the modern mind. 
The scientia is not that of the modern engineer, but, to our way of thinking, a discipline larger in 
scope, if less effective in practice. In essence, it is based on the adoption of certain a priori formulae 
to which the entire structural and aesthetic character of a building must conform. The geometrical 
projects for the design of the section of Milan Cathedral immediately come to mind as the most 
striking example of the use of such formulae. Generally considered by scholars out of their proper 
context, they have been frequently misinterpreted. 

The principal function of the geometrical formulae has already been suggested. They establish 
ideal figures for the whole which are reflected in consistent relationships throughout the parts of 
the Cathedral. Within certain limits the figures, and consequently the relationships, may be al- 
tered, as is demonstrated by the choice between the triangle and the square. Certain similarities 
between this approach and antique and Renaissance canons of proportion are evident, but it is of 
utmost importance for the understanding of our theory that we be aware of the differences. The 
classical system of proportions is what might be called organic. That is, a particular element such 
as a column is proportionately taller and wider in a large building than in a small one. The Gothic 
approach is what might be called abstract, and is comparatively unconcerned with proportions. Here 
the height and breadth of a particular element are determined only by a simple mathematical rela- 
tionship to the whole scheme, and given this, the element may be relatively tall or short, wide or 
thin, according to the circumstances in which it is used. In essence, the difference is that a given ele- 
ment has no autonomous existence, but gains its form only by virtue of its logical association to 
the whole. Our scientia may thus be called a theory of consistent relationships. The tests to which 
it is put at Milan prove that, while it does not demand a particular proportion between the given 
width and the height of the Cathedral or its parts, it is highly critical of the mixture of triangular 
figures which disrupts the consistency of the relationships. Furthermore, it may be assumed that 
the interrelation of parts provided by geometrical formulae compensates for the Gothic engineer’s 
ignorance of the laws of mechanics. In a sense, this interrelation is a symbol of structural stability. 
This function of geometry is emphasized by Mignot in the speech in which he emphasizes the im- 
portance of scientia, for he speaks of the “scientia geometriae” only in connection with structural 
problems: the support of the crossing-tower, and the thrust of a pointed arch. It is obvious that 
whatever knowledge Mignot has of stresses and thrusts is attributed to geometry. He consequently 
feels that a structure which does not conform to a simple geometrical figure is unsound. His late 
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design for the vaulting, which actually increases the thrust by raising the arches, is judged sounder 
than the earlier solution for the specific reason that it restores the equilateral triangle. 

The contrast between the organic character of classical proportions and the abstract relationships 
of this scientia may be carried farther. Given the plan of an antique temple, one is able to reconstruct 
the elevation with fair accuracy. In contrast, given the plan of Milan Cathedral, even its architects 
are unable to agree upon an elevation. This may be partially attributed to inexperience, but is due 
principally to the limitations of an abstract theory. For the reason that no member of a Gothic 
structure has an autonomous existence, there is no established connection between plan and elevation 
or plan and section. It is this disconnection which makes a triangular and square section equally 
plausible for Milan’s predetermined plan. For the same reason, once the position of a given member 
is established, there remains the problem of determining its extension. This is not a geometrical 
problem. The section ad triangulum, for example, represents a pier by a line, and a plan designed 
geometrically would represent it as a dot. We have already had an indication of the next step in 
the design. The scientia employs arithmetical formulae in much the same fashion as geometrical. 
Thus the thickness of the buttress is discussed in terms of a simple numerical relationship with the 
thickness of the piers, Mignot’s 3:1 formula being opposed by the council’s 14:1. By this means, 
two elements which are interrelated in elevation through the triangular formula are also inter- 
related in section through the numerical. How the breadth of the piers themselves was originally 
established is not discussed in the texts, but the answer may be found in the left-hand portion of 
Figure 7. The piers are 4 braccia wide and hence stand in a relation of 1:3 to the intercolumnar 
space of 12 braccia. While it appears irrational in terms of modern mechanics that the thickness of 
a buttress should be established in terms of the thickness of the piers, it is quite logical in terms of 
the theory we are examining, for this theory is built, not on forces, but on relationships. 

These arithmetical formulae may also be employed for the establishment of relationships within 
a given member, as we have seen in the controversy over the pier capitals. We recall that Mignot 
and the Milanese disagree over the orthodox ratio between the base and capital (they argue 1:1 
and 2:1 respectively), and that finally the unusual proportion of 1:4 is accepted. Now this contro- 
versy takes place after the piers have been raised. The 2-braccia height of the base has already been 
established, not in accordance with the height of the piers (which had not been determined when 
the bases were designed), but in accordance with their width of 4 braccia, to which its ratio is 1:2. 
Furthermore, the height of the shaft is established ad guadratum, in accordance with the width of 
the nave. Finally, when the capitals are discussed, they are related, not to the pier as a whole, but 
only to the bases. This rather confusing procedure is a consequence of a theory of interrelationships 
as against one of organic proportions. The form of the pier is determined by a series of discrete 
ratios.” 

In summary, the scientia which we are examining is based on the employment of simple geometri- 
cal and arithmetical formulae, the purpose of which is to establish a complex of abstract relation- 
ships connecting the parts of a building to the whole, and interconnecting the parts. The theory is 
extremely sophisticated, but has one shortcoming which may be readily appreciated: given a prob- 
lem which may be solved by two reasonable formulae of equal simplicity, there is no provision for 
determining which is preferable. Thus the problem of choosing a square or triangular section, or a 
3:1 or 14:1 ratio of buttress to pier, may be solved only by considerations exterior to the scientia. 
It is here that the mediaeval builder calls upon ars. Questions which the theory is too abstract to 
answer are referred to traditional practice and to the mason’s skill. Scientia and ars are the hand- 
maidens of mediaeval building, and each plays its decisive role in the creative process. It is irrele- 
vant to question which of the two is preeminent, and the controversy on this subject at Milan is 


71. The reader will recall a further example of the numerical ratio in Stornaloco’s sketch (figure b), where the height of 
the outer aisle is just half that of the nave. 
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evidence only of the “artistic” deficiencies of the northerners, and the “scientific” deficiencies of 
the Milanese. 

Our consideration of this theory cannot be closed without reference to its strikingly apparent 
Platonic character. The actual Cathedral, being a compromise between scientia and ars, becomes in 
a sense, an imperfect imitation of the ideal Cathedral envisaged by scientia. A more obvious and di- 
rect influence of Platonic concepts is observable in the choice of geometrical formulae. As Dr. Frankl 
has pointed out, “Plato sanctified the equilateral triangle and the square,”” and it is partially for 
this reason that the northern experts at Milan prefer these two figures as the basis for solving the 
problem of the section. By Platonic standards, the inconsistent triangulation of the present Cathe- 
dral is not only “falso,” but ugly.” It is particularly interesting that, in view of the Platonic char- 
acter of the theory, the Milanese should choose to employ Aristotelian quotations in their defense. 
As it happens, their confusion is such that they attempt to justify geometrical figures by physical 
and astronomical laws, but in more capable hands, the readjustment of Gothic scientia along Aris- 
totelian lines might have had far-reaching consequences. By 1400, the Platonic theory of the north- 
ern architects had become academic, and tended to stifle the investigation of new possibilities in 
their art. It is only by virtue of ignoring this theory that certain successful experiments were made 
by the Milanese, though their lack of erudition prevented them from formulating a new Scientia 
from their practice. Though it never came to fruition, it is exciting to speculate what an Aristotelian 
theory of architecture might have been. 

In conclusion, let us return to our consideration of the position of the Gothic Rationalists, to 
determine whether, on the basis of the material we have examined, it may be said that “tout 
membre de cette architecture est la conséquence d’un besoin de la structure.” First of all, we have 
seen that, regardless of the intentions of the architects of Milan Cathedral, the method of con- 
struction made it impossible for structural considerations to determine the forms of members. As 
we have consistently shown, almost every member was designed before its structural purpose had 
been determined. The entire plan was conceived for a cathedral considerably different from that 
which was erected; buttresses and piers rose toward an unknown objective, and finally the primary 
and basic structural problem, that of the vaults, was the last to be solved. At Milan, however, 
construction was carried on, to use Mignot’s phrase, “in a fashion more willful than sound.” It 
remains to be seen whether structural considerations would have been preeminent in determining 
the form of any other Gothic cathedral. If our northern scientia is any indication, it would appear 
that structure plays a secondary role in the process of creation. The over-all character of the Gothic 
cathedral is determined on the basis of geometrical grids of lines and dots in which the specific 
problems of form and structure play no part. Within this embracing pattern, the actual elements 
of the cathedral thereafter take shape by virtue of a compromise of ideal formulae and practical 
know-how. The mediaeval builder is evidently concerned with the problem of balancing theory 
(or scientia) and practice (or ars). In no sense is this equivalent to the distinction between struc- 
ture and form. Structure and form are intimately related and interconnected in every step of the 
creative process." 

In consequence, to impute to Gothic architecture a theory of “form follows function” is to make 
not only an error in interpretation but an error in method, for the dichotomy of form and structure 
so cherished by recent criticisms simply does not exist for the Gothic architect. The formulae of 
Gothic theory establish generalities of form and structure as one, while the methods of Gothic “art” 


72. ART BULLETIN, 1945, p. 58. of form and structure within the theory. Precisely the same 
73. Given sufficient evidence, it would undoubtedly prove arithmetical ratios are used in solving what might be called 
that the choice of numerical formulae was similarly subject the purely formal problem of proportioning the pier capitals 
to aesthetic concepts of antique origin. and bases, as are used in solving the predominantly structural 
74. The discussions at Milan demonstrate the inseparability problem of the mass of the buttresses. 
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particularize them. The modern argument of form versus structure is as meaningless as the mediae- 
val argument of ars versus scientia, for it likewise disrupts a partnership which can function only in 


happy union. 
APPENDIX 
I. 1392. Mercoledi, 1° Maggio 


Coll’intervento di tutti gli ingegneri sottonominati 
—maestri, Giovanni da Ferrara, Zanello da Binasco, 
Stefano Magatto, Bernardo da Venezia, Giovannino 
de’Grassi, Giacomo da Campione, Simone da Orsenigo, 
Pietro de’Villa, Enrico da Gamondia (qui non con- 
sensit), Lorenzo degli Spazii, Guarnerio da Sirtori, 
Ambrogio da Melzo, Pietro da Cremona, Paolo degli 
Osnago. 

Omnes congregati in camera fabricae ecclesiae me- 
diolanensis pro tollendis pluribus dubiis quae moventur 
super fabrica ipsius ecclesiae, quae dubia inferius dis- 
tincte specificantur, et juxta dubia factae sunt respon- 
siones et declarationes per omnes ipsos inzignerios, ex- 
cepto ipso magistro Henricho, qui quamvis responsiones 
ipsae siti datae ad intelligendum, ipsis declarationibus 
nullatenus consensit. 

Dubium.—Utrum partes ecclesiae tam posteriores 
quam collaterales et interiores, scilicet pilloni tam tibu- 
rii quam alii minores habeant fortitudinem suffitientem? 

Responsio.—Deliberaverunt, responderunt et decla- 
raverunt super eorum animabus et conscientiis quod in 
praedictis omnibus et singulis est fortitudo suffitiens 
etiam ad majora sustinenda. 

D. Utrum ipsa ecclesia debeat pluere in duobus tectis 
an in pluribus, proportionabiliter fiendis ab utraque parte 
usque ad croxeriam? 

R. Deliberaverunt quod ipsa ecclesia debet et habet 
pluere pro majori fortitudine et claritate in tribus tectis 
et non in duobus. 

D. Utrum ecclesia ipsa non computando in mensura 
tiburium fiendum debeat ascendere ad quadratum an 
ad triangulum? 

R. Declaraverunt quod ipsa posset ascendere usque 
ad triangulum sive usque ad figuram triangularem et 
non ultra. 

D. Quot brachia debent fieri pilloni servientes navi 
majori sive navi de medio? 

R. Declaraverunt quod ipsi pilloni computando bases 
et capitellos debent ascendere brachia quadraginta et 
non ultra. 

D. Quot brachia debent ascendere medii pilloni qui 
in muro fient super ipsis pillonis magnis usque ad vol- 
turas sive arcus super inde fiendos, et quot brachiorum 
debent esse volturae super ipsis fiendae? 

R. Deliberaverunt et declaraverunt quod medii pil- 
loni sint brachiorum duodecim, et voltura ipsius majoris 
navis ascendat ad triangulum, videlicet brachia viginti- 
quatuor. 

D. Quid sibi videatur de designamento unius portae 
gemellae croxeriae versus Compedum cum tota facie 
ipsius croxeriae? 

R. Ea visa et perspecta declaraverunt quod ipsa est 
valde pulchra et bona ac honorabilis, et quod super ea 
procedatur. 


D. Utrum debeant mediari sive intramezari capellae 
ipsius ecclesiae muro, una ab altera, nec ne? 

R. Declaraverunt, quia non egent ipsae capellae 
aliqua alia fortitudine, quod remaneant et fiant sine alio 
medio, seu sine muro mediano. 

D. Utrum debeat fieri una sala sive unus corrator 
supra secunda navi, quae est inter navim magnam et 
capellas ecclesiae? 

R. Dixerunt quod ipsa sala nullatenus est fienda quia 
occupat aerem et adducit expensas. 

D. Utrum sit procedendum ad laborandum pillonos 
sive contrafortes exteriores prout est incoeptum, an ali- 
quid innovari? 

R. Dixerunt quod id opus sibi placet, et quod non 
est aliquid mutandum, ymo est procedendum ad labo- 
randum. 

D. Utrum debeat procedi super pillonis guerziis an 
aliquid de eis dimoveri vel commutari? 

R. Deliberaverunt quod ipsi pilloni, quia suas debitas 
proportiones et membra habent, non sunt movendi, 
ymo perfitienti et affinandi. 

D. Quot brachia debent ascendere pilloni minores 
sive pilloni capellarum et medii pilloni, qui cum muro 
super eis fieri debent usque ad archus respondentes ver- 
sus navem magnam? 

R. Responderunt et declaraverunt quod illi minores 
pilloni debent esse alti brachia 28, et medii piloni super 
eis construendi usque ad archus sint et esse debeant 
brachiorum 12, computatis in ipsis mensuris bases et 
capitellos. 


(Annali, 1, 68, 69) 


Ia. 1392. Giovedi, 2 maggio 


Tutti gli ingegneri intervenuti nella seduta di jeri 
confermano in ogni sua parte quello che é scritto piu 
sopra, eccettuato Simone da Orsenigo il quale vi con- 
sente in massima, fourché dice doversi le cappelle della 
chiesa tramezzare con muro nello stesso modo con cui 
sono state collegate sotto terra. 


(Annali, 1, 69) 


II. 1400. Domenica, 11 gennaio 


Deliberarono pagarsi i notaj, che scrivono i difetti 
e rimedii necessarii per la fabbrica dietro la requisizione 
dell’ingegnere Giovanni Mignoto di Parigi. Le dette 
note sono come segue: 

1. Dubbii elevati dal Mignoto, e risposte degli in- 
gegneri della fabbrica: 

Item piloni qui habent manutenere et sustinere dic- 
tam ecclesiam a parte posteriori inter magnas fenestras 
sunt debiles per modum quod expedit duos alias pilones 
remediabiles apud illos facere, nec adhuc ipsis duobus 
factis et ea pars ipsa ipsius ecclesiae erit fortis sicut 
deberet esse. 

Respondunt ipsi magistri quod habita informatione 
et deliberatione cum pluribus et discretis personis, qui 
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interfuerunt fundamentis dictae ecclesiae, et qui per 
sacramentum eis delatum in manibus dominorum vicarii 
provisionum et multorum aliorum sapientium fabricae 
praedictae, et qui laboraverunt ad faciendum funda- 
menta ecclesiae a parte posteriori et in aliis partibus, et 
qui per suum sacramentum dixerunt praedictum opus 
est bene fundatum cum sit profundatum per br. XIV 
(sic) usque ad anixium, et quod in primo cursu positi 
sunt lapides magni sarrizii et sunt retracti in dicto fun- 
damento, et in multis aliis partibus sunt inclavati mag- 
nis lapidibus sarrizii, et quod super dicto fundamento 
ex dictis brachiis XIV vel id circa sunt brachia tria cum 
dimidio et quatuor pro adequato sarrizii computata 
bancha et retracta banchae usque ad marmorem est 
brachium medium vel id circa. Item retracta cornixia- 
rum marmoris est quartarum trium cum dimidia usque 
ad murum rectum et murus contrafortum et pilonorum 
simul se tenentium cum aliis est de lapidibus marmoreis 
intus ecclesiam et extra, et in medio piloni sunt lapides 
sarizii bene splanati et bene clavati, et ad majorem 
fortitudinem sunt clavati cum clavelis ferri pomblatis 
ubique. Et praedicta omnia patent. Et ulterius praedicti 
magistri volunt super capitellis ponere ferros seu stric- 
tores ferri magnos qui inclavent unum pilonem cum 
altero et ita fiat ubique per totam ecclesiam. Et super 
dictis capitellis deliberaverunt prout deliberatum est 
fieri facere archus spigutos secundum ordinem datum 
per multos alios inzignerios bonos et expertos, inde di- 
cunt quod archi spiguti non dant impulzam contraforti- 
bus, et rationibus praedictis concludunt omnes contra- 
fortes esse fortes et sufficientes ad majus onus, qua- 
propter non indigent facere contrafortes ecclesiae in 
nulla parte. 


(Annali, 1, 202, 203) 


IIa. 


8. Item quod ex illis pilonis viginti duobus qui sunt 
infra crucem et navem dictae ecclesiae adsunt piloni 
decem et octo, qui non respondent prout correspondere 
debent ad suam rationem debitam, alii vero quatuor 
piloni qui sunt posteriores bene se respondent. 

Dicunt et respondent quod piloni quos ipse magister 
Johannes asserit esse XXII et non sunt nisi XXI qui 
appareant, inter quos adsunt quindecim qui respondent 
ad suum quadrum bene ordinatum, alii vero sex cor- 
respondent ad retondum secundum suum ordinem. 


(Annali, 1, 203) 
IIb. 


g. Item quod capitelli pilonorum positi in opera supra 
ipsis pilonis non sunt positi ad rationem suam, quia pedes 
ipsorum pilonorum sunt brachiorum duorum pro quo- 
libet in longitudine, et capitelli sunt br. X pro quolibet 
ipsorum in longitudine, debent esse ipsi capitelli tantae 
longitudinis quantae sunt pedes ipsorum pilonorum. 

Dicunt et respondent quod pedes sive bassae pirono- 
rum si sunt brachiorum II capitelli debent esse brachium 
unum, ipsis rationibus dicunt bassam pironorum et pes 
dicitur pes hominis et capitellum dicitur caput piloni, ita 
caput hominis dicitur a capitello. Ita quod pes est quarta 
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pars capitis hominis et per istam rationem naturalem 
deberent esse brachia VIII et si essent facti de br. X 
essent propter ad ornamentum pironorum pro ponendo 
figuras. 


(Annali, 1, 203, 204) 


III. 1400. Domenica, 25 gennaio 


Magister Johannes Mignotius de Parisiis dixit in 
consilio praesenti dedisse in scriptis usque nunc com- 
putata caedula per eum data in consilio praedicto omnes 
rationes et omnia motiva per quae vult dicere praedicta 
opera non habere fortitudinem et alias rationes non velle 
dicere. 

Capitula ultimata data per suprascriptum magistrum 
Johannem de die 25 januarii. 

1. Vobis egregiis dominis de consilio fabricae ec- 
clesiae Mediolani cum reverentia et pura veritate sig- 
nificat magister Johannes Mignotius quod, sicut alias 
et inter alios defectus dictae ecclesiae exhibuit in scrip- 
tis, iterato dicit et proponit quod omnes contrafortes 
circum circha dictam ecclesiam non sunt fortes nec 
habiles ad sustinendum onus quod eis incumbet quia 
debent esse tribus vicibus pro quolibet grossis quantum 
est grossus unus pilonus de intus ecclesiam. 

Magistri respondent: 

Supra primo capitulo dicunt quod omnes contrafortes 
dictae ecclesiae sunt fortes et habiles ad sustinendum 
suum onus et plus multis rationibus quia unus brachius 
nostri marmoris et sarizii in quolibet latere est tam 
fortis sicut brachia duo lapidum Franziae vel ecclesiae 
Franziae quam dat in exemplum suprascriptis magis- 
tris. Qui inde dicunt quod si sunt et sunt totidem et 
medium quotidem sunt piloni intus ecclesiam praedictos 
contrafortes esse fortes et esse ad suam rationem, et 
si fuissent majores obscurassent ecclesiam praedictam 
obstante, videlicet ecclesia Parisiis, et quae habet con- 
trafortes ad modum magistri Johannis et aliae rationes 
quia nocuisse possunt. 

2. Item dicit quod quatuor turres sunt incoeptae pro 
sustinendo tiburium dictae ecclesiae et non adsunt pi- 
loni nec aliud fundamentum habiles pro sustinendo dic- 
tas turres, imo si ecclesia esset facta in toto illico cum 
dictis turribus infalibiliter rueret, super iis vero quod 
certe per passiones factae sunt per aliquos ygnorantes 
allegantes quod voltae acutae sunt plus fortes et cum 
minori onere quam voltae retondae, et plus super aliis 
propositum est ad voluntatem quam per viam virtutis; 
et quod est deterius oppositum est quod scientia geo- 
metriae non debet in iis locum habere eo quia scientia 
est unum et ars est aliud. Dictus magister Johannes 
dicit quod ars sine scientia nihil est, et quod sive voltae 
sint acutae sive retondae non habendo fundamentum 
bonum nihil sunt, et nihilominus quamvis sint acutae 
habent maximum onus et pondus. 

Item dicunt quod turres quos dixerunt sibi velle 
facere dicunt pluribus rationibus et causis, videlicet, 
primo pro retificando praedictam ecclesiam et croxeriam 
quod respondent ad quatrangulum secundum ordinem 
geometriae; alia vero pro fortitudine et pulchritudine 
tiborii, videlicet quasi per istum exemplum in paradixo 
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Dominus Deus sedet in medio troni, circha tronum 
sunt quatuor evangelistae secundum Apocalissim, et 
istae sunt rationes quare sunt incoeptae. Et quamvis 
non sint fundati duo piloni pro qualibet sacrastia inci- 
piendo super terram, ecclesia est tamen fortis bene istis 
rationibus, quia reprexae super quibus dicti duo piloni 
et praedictae reprexae sunt de magnis lapidibus et in- 
clavatis cum clavibus ferri sicut dictum est supra cum 
aliis capitulis, et quod pondus dictis tribus turribus pon- 
derat ubique super suum quadrum, et erunt aedificata 
recte et fortiter, sed rectum non potest cadere; unde 
dicunt quod sunt fortes per se et ergo dabunt fortitu- 
dinem tiborio, quia clausus est in medio illarum tur- 
rium unde dicta ecclesia bene fortis est. 

3. Item cognoscit quod voluntarie agitur in prae- 
missis nec contradicentes volunt condescendere juri et 
meliori dictae ecclesiae et fabricae, sed volunt aut per 
eorum lucro aut timore, quia voluerunt consequi fabri- 
cam super defectibus, aut obstinatione vincere causam, 
et pro tanto petit dictus magister Johannes committi 
debere IV vel VI vel XII ex melioribus inzigneriis ex- 
pertis in talibus, sive de Alamania, sive de Anglia, sive 
de Franzia, cum aliter dicta fabrica ruet pro certo, 
quod erit magnum damnum universimodo. Ulterius 
pro veritate evidenti et sui honoris conservatione ac- 
cedere vult ad presentiam illustrissimi domini Domini 
et eidem praedicta et alia latius explicare—lItem sig- 
nificat quod pro bono ecclesiae foret bonum alibi labo- 
rare in dicta ecclesia quam super locis defectuosis sal- 
tem usquequo fuerit clare provisum et decisum super 
istis defectibus. 

Item dicunt et respondent in eodem capitulo quod 
ubi dicit quod scientia geometrica non debet in iis locum 
habere, dicunt suprascripti quod si hoc testante videlicet 
per regulam geometriae Aristotulus dixit hominis au- 
tem motus secundum locum quem vocamus lationem, 
aut reclusus aut circularis aut ex eis mixtus. Item idem 
dixit alibi omne corpus perfectum est in tribus et motus 
ipsius et dictae ecclesiae ascendit ad triangulum ut jam 
declaratum fuit per alios inzignerios, unde dicunt quod 
omnia sunt per rectam lineam, aut per sextum, ergo 
concluditur quod quae facta sunt, sunt facta per geo- 
metriam et per praticam, quia ipse dixit quod scientia 
sine arte nihil est; de arte autem jam responsum est 
in aliis capitulis. 

(Annali, 1, 209, 210) 


IV. 1400. Addi 21 febbraio 


In nomine Domini 1400 die 21 februarii. 

Fuerunt in domo reverendissimi in Christo patris 
domini Archiepiscopi Mediolani in ipsius praesentia et 
plures ex deputatis et consilium fabricae ecclesiae ma- 
joris Mediolani fuerunt interrogati Simonetus Nigrus, 
Johannes Sanomerius, et Mermetus de Sabaudia, om- 
nes tres inzignerii francischi, in et super infrascriptis 
quaestionibus et artichulis infra nominatis, quod de- 
beant dicere et determinare pro suo sacramento et pro 
viagio quod faciunt eundo Romam. 

Imprimis interrogaverunt super istam quaestionem 
suprascriptos dominos si ipsis videbatur quod dicta ec- 


clesia esset suffitienter fundata pro sustinendo et por- 
tando onus pertinens dictae ecclesiae. 

Nos supradicti inzignerii et operarii massonariae dis- 
cimus quod nos visa et revisitata tota dicta ecclesia, et 
spetialiter vidimus discopertum fundamenta duorum pi- 
lonorum, qui duo piloni debent sustinere et butare con- 
tra culatam ipsius ecclesiae, qui sunt parviter et male 
fundati, et ad falsum unus talis est interius operis plus 
de uno pede, et de mala materia, et quod omnes piloni 
dictae ecclesiae intus et extra sint revisitati usque ad 
minimum fundum et omnes qui erunt male fundati ut 
suprascripti sunt sint refundati de magnis quarteribus 
lapidum bene jacentium et lectus sit bene drizatus et 
planatus et bene jungeneos et butatis per apalattas in- 
tus aliis fundamentis bene intus et massonatis ad ba- 
gnum de morterio, et dicti fundamenti fiant de duobus 
brachiis vel plus ultra plumbatis bassarum pilonorum 
veniendo per reotractam in superficie ad unum brachi- 
um. 

Item interrogaverunt et fecerunt quaestionem si 
suprascripti duo piloni extra culatam dictae ecclesiae 
sunt satis fortes pro sustinendo et butando contra totum 
suum onus. 

Nos dicisimus quod qui funderet duos pilonos pro 
portando duos archos butantes quod ecclesia redderetur 
fortiorem sed pro minori impedimento discimus quod 
refundaret de novo ad unum pondum de magnis quar- 
teriis lapidum bene, et goger, et gont, idest bene quadras 
et junctas et assisas ad bagnum de morterio de quatuor 
brachiis butatis totum ac longum usque ad superficiem 
terrae, et dictae lapides sint butatae de subtu aliud 
fundamentum per apalattam, et de sumitate terrae in 
sursum allungando seu alargando dicti duo piloni de 
brachiis duobus usque ad ipsorum altitudinem et sint 
inclavatae novae lapides cum veteribus, et isto modo 
nos putamus quod possint portare suum onus. 

Item interrogaverunt et fecerunt quaestionem si 
omnes alii piloni dictae ecclesiae nobis videntur esse 
boni. 

Nos discimus quod si essent adhuc fiendi possent fieri 
meliores. 

Item interrogaverunt si omnes supradicti piloni pos- 
sunt portare et passare suum onus sicut sunt. 

Respondimus quod nobis videtur quod sic unum ha- 
beant unum bonum magistrum operarium massone- 
riae qui fiat cambiare moluras et carichas de super 
capitella, et faciendo ipsa molura bona et levia pro 
causa, quod aliqui dictorum pilonorum non sunt bene 
aligniati et hoc est pro ponendo ipsas ad suam rationem 
taliter quod non perpendatur de eorum mala facione 
et pro minus charichando. 

Item discimus quod naufrati sunt et forati de fora- 
minis retondis piloni cornerii sacrastiarum dictae ec- 
clesiae pro portando foris aquas pluvianas descendentes 
de copertura sacrastiarum et cappellarum, et est contra 
rationem, et oportet quod claudentur et massonentur 
et fiant alias novas gargolas quae portabunt suas pancas 
et noves, et brodes, pro recipiendo dictas aquas et facient 
subbassamentum pro corotoro factum ad claritatem. 
Symonetus Nigrus, Johannes Sanomerius, et Mermetus 
de Sabaudia. 

(Annali, 1, 211) 
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GOTHIC THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


V. 1400. Addi 8 maggio 
Al nome de Deo e dela Vergine Madona Santa 


Maria de l’anno del mille quatrocento adi 8 di Mazo. 
Io Bertholino da Novara el qualle sono stato mandato 
per lo illustro et excelso principo segniore messere lo 
duca per certe openione e differentie mosi per alchuni 
maestri in la fabrica e maiesterio dela giesia de Madona 
Santa Maria, le qualle differentie et openione li depu- 
tati dela dicta fabrica a mi hanno dato per scripto, le 
quale ho veduto, e examinato, e oltra questo sono stato 
cum li magistri e inzignieri, li quali sono al presente in 
la dicta fabrica, a vedere a ochio de sotto, e de sopra 
le deferentie de la dicta giesia. Et oltra quello vedere 
ho facto cavare in certi lochi li fondamenti de la dicta 
giesia per vedere li dicti fondamenti per essere piu giaro 
deli dicti dubii mosi ala dicta fabrica; in breve respon- 
dendo digo che la giesia potrave aver habiudo in tre 
li fondamenti, e in alchuni altri lochi supra terra pit 
debita proportione. Ma per questo non se po biassimare, 
anche se de lodare per uno belentissimo edifitio e grande, 
ma secundo el mio parere serave de bisognio per eterna 
fortificatione fare questa adgionta overo additione zoé: 

In prima perché li contraforti del corpo dela giesia 
non hanno tuta quella grandeza che sareve de bisognio, 
consciderando la largheza e l’alteza dela dicta giesia, 
vorave se reduze la prima nave in forma de capelle cum 
le mezature tra Puna capella e l’altra cum alchuni stra- 
fori, per li quali se porave vedere el corpo de Cristo 
da uno con laltro de la giesia, e fazendo cosi ve- 
gniarevese a dare grandissima forteza ale altre tre nave 
per guilli archi butanti avereve pit fermo el suo prin- 
cipio e el corpo dela giesia parerave piu bello, e pit con 
sova rexone per che el seguireve la grandeza de la 
cruxe. 

Item serave de besognio fare una capella in la culaza 
de la giesia verso el campo santo, la quale capella se 
acostaze a quelli dui contraforti da el lado de drecto 
fazando la menore che se possesse. e non guastando al- 
chuna cossa de quello chi @ facto, e per questa capella 
seguirave piu forteza, e in questa capella porave se 
redure quella archa, che se dixe che vole fare fare lo 
el signiore messere lo duca, e siando reducta l’archa in 
lo dicto locho poravese ponere piu in drecto, cel cor 
vegniarave a essere piu grande. 

Item digo che per queste additione o sia zonte non 
starava de fare lavorare e livrare le parte principale, 
e seguire la maynera principiada e comenzada. Magis- 
tro Bernardo da Vanezia, magistro Bertholino da No- 
vara. 


(Annali, 1, 213) 


VI. 1401. Domenica, 15 maggio 


VII. Domanda: Se seguendo la forma del secondo pro- 
getto si muterebbero soltanto per questa opera le pre- 
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cedenti disposizioni circa la maggiore altezza o larghez- 
za della chiesa, od in qualche sua forma sostanziale? 

Carona: La risposta é che si varierebbe l’ordine sta- 
bilito dagli altri ingegneri, secondo il gia principiato. 

Paderno: Rispondo che siccome il disegno presentato 
da maestro Giovanni non contiene alcuna dimostrazi- 
one circa all’altezza di tutti gli archi, come era stato 
fatto dagli altri ingegneri, cosi non posso rispondere 
intorno all’altezza della crociera, se non che esso 
non ne fece cenno nel suo disegno. 

Serina: Risponde che la navate principale di mezzo 
andrebbe ad essere di 8 braccia pit: alta di quello che 
era stato disposto prima, giusta il disegno e la misura 
datine da maestro Giovanni, per cui deve far mera- 
viglia se altre volte lo stesso maestro Giovanni disse 
che non era solido tutto l’edificio, che ora essendo an- 
cora pili alto dovrebbe essere meno solido. 

Calco: Risponde che seguendo la forma del nuovo 
progetto non si varierebbe la disposizione gia data rela- 
tivamente a qualche forma sostanziale, ma solamente 
quanto alla maggior grosezza del corpo dell’edificio. 

Donato: In confronto di quella prima ordinata si fa 
qualche variazione all’altezza compiendo il progetto 
Mignoto, ma questa variazione é lodevole perché 
segue la ragione geometrica del triangolo. 

Alcherio: Se non erro, col progetto Mignoto si fa 
qualche variazione nell’altezza, ma qualunque varia- 
zione succeda per lo stesso, sara un miglioramento della 
solidita, della congruita, della bellezza, e della celerita 
di costruzione della fabbrica, e cid riescira un gravissimo 
documento contro i ciechi che fingono di essere geo- 
metri. 

Della Croce: Seguendo la forma del secondo proget- 
to si muta il falso ordine gia disposto, e si rispetta il retto 
ordine del triangolo, che non pud essere abbandonato 
senza errore, come altre volte maestro Enrico, e certo 
maestro Annex tedesco, prima di lui, predicarono con 
alta e fedele voce nelle orecchie dei falso sordi. 

Scrosato: Rispondo che se si varia qualche disposi- 
zione precedente, la si varia in meglio, in pit bello e 
pitt lodevole modo, secondo la geometria triangolare. 

Galleto: Dico che seguendo il nuovo progetto si mu- 
terebbe la disposizione precedente, ma questo non si al- 
lontana dalla forma triangolare, dalla quale nessun 
geometra perito non pud ne deve recedere, cosicché 
anche con qualche variazione non si abbandona la sud- 
detta forma triangolare, cid che vidi fatto anche da 
altri maestri periti in simili cose. 

Cavagnera: Dicho che otegniando lo modo di magis- 
tro Johanne, zoé per li archi e croxere tanto che la 
nostra gexia non andava ni piu bassa ni piu alta, né si 
difformava a nessuna provvisione data in fata. 


(Annali, 1, 227) 
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NARCISSUS AND ECHO; 
NOTES ON POUSSIN’S BIRTH OF BACCHUS 
IN THE FOGG MUSEUM OF ART 


DORA PANOFSKY 


oussin’s late picture in the Fogg Museum, executed for the painter Stella in 1657 (Fig. 1),* 

is commonly referred to by the abbreviated title, The Birth of Bacchus. It represents, however, 

not one subject but two. The left-hand section of the canvas, occupying about two-thirds of 
the total area, does not show the Birth of Bacchus but a subsequent event of his infancy. After his 
mother, Semele, had died in the fiery embraces of Jove, her infant son, too small to live, was sewn 
into the thigh of his father; in due time he was “born” once more and handed over to the nymphs 
of Nysa for upbringing and education. Accordingly the scene is laid before a cave overgrown with 
vines and ivy, with wine jugs and bowls full of fruits and flowers dimly discernible within. In, and 
near, a clear pool before the cave are seen seven nymphs excited by the sudden apparition of Mer- 
cury. Clad in a deep red mantle, the messenger of the gods has descended from the heavens and, 
with his right hand, points upward from whence he came, while with his left, he delivers to one 
of the nymphs—according to Bellori,’ Dirce, the daughter of Achelous—the newborn Bacchus. 
Jove himself, resting upon a couch supported by a cloud, recovers from his “confinement” under 
the ministrations of Hebe; and Pan, seated on the top of a hillock, celebrates young Bacchus’ advent 
on earth with a tune on his shepherd’s flute. 

The right-hand section of the composition shows an entirely different and, apparently, unrelated 
scene. The dead body of a beautiful youth lies on the bank of the same pool where the nymphs 
disport themselves, and the white flowers that blossom forth around him proclaim him as Narcissus; 
the grief-stricken young woman sitting behind him is easily identified as Echo. 


I 


The “Consignment of the Infant Bacchus to the Nymphs,” as the exact title of the main scene 
may be formulated, does not occur in any other painting by Poussin. The theme of Narcissus and 
Echo, however, was treated by him no less than four times and seems to have haunted him through- 
out his life.’ 

Even the earliest of these representations, a painting formerly in the Gemildegalerie at Dresden 
(Fig. 2),* marks a departure from previous traditions. In Graeco-Roman art—and we have no 


1. The picture, given to the Fogg Museum by Mrs. Samuel 
Sachs in 1942, was first published by W. Friedlaender, “Amer- 
ica’s First Poussin Show,” Art News, xxxvill, March 1940 
(cf. also idem, “Iconographical Studies on Poussin in Ameri- 
can Collections,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser. 6, XXII, 1943, 
pp. 23ff.). 

2. G. P. Bellori, Le Vite de’ pittori, scultori et architettt, 
Rome, 1672, p. 445. For the complete text cf. note 24. 

3- That the dead youth in the middle distance of Poussin’s 
Apollo and Daphne in the Louvre is Narcissus is, to say the 
least, improbable; cf. E. Panofsky, ‘“Poussin’s Apollo and 
Daphne in the Louvre,” Bulletin de la Société Poussin, 1948 
(in print). The lost composition engraved by Jacob Frey in 


1747 (A. Andresen, Nicolas Poussin; Verzeichnis der nach 
seinen Gemalden gefertigten Kupferstiche, Leipzig, 1863, no. 
382; cf. also W. Friedlaender, Nicolas Poussin, Munich, 1914, 
p. 112) does not represent Narcissus and Echo but Hermaph- 
roditus and Salmacis. This is proved, not only by the features 
of the composition itself (the alleged “Narcissus” bathing in 
the pool instead of admiring his reflection, and the alleged 
“Echo” attempting to get hold of him by manual force) but 
also by the inscription of Frey’s engraving which reads: “Ut 
puer et vacuis ut [should read: et] inobservatus . . .” (Ovid, 
Met. 1v, 341, referring to Hermaphroditus whose story is told 
in Met. Iv, 285-388). 
4. Cf. Friedlaender, Nicolas Poussin, pp. 112, 161. 
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Fic. 3. Nicolas Poussin, Narcissus Lamented by Echo and Eros. Paris, Louvre 
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Fic. 4. Nicolas Poussin, The Realm of Flora. Formerly Dresden, 


Gemildegalerie 
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de Platte Peinture des deux Philostrates Sophistes Grecs, Paris, 1614, 1615, etc. 


ae Fic. 9. Giovanni Verini, “The Birth of Bacchus.” Engraving after a preliminary version of Fig. 1 
bm Fic. 10. Jaspar de Isaac (Workshop), Narcissus. Engraving from Images ou Tableaux 
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earlier renderings of the subject—Narcissus is shown, standing or seated, in the act of contemplating 
his reflection and falling in love with his own beauty. The water that mirrors his image is either in 
a pool or, though not quite so frequently, in a vessel. In some cases it is poured or stirred by Eros, 
and occasionally Venus is added to make clear that Narcissus is doomed to die of love of himself 
because he has spurned the love of others. Echo, if present at all, appears as a diminutive figure in 
the background, looking out of a cave or lurking behind a rock.’ 

It was Ovid, as far as we know, who first connected the myth of Narcissus with that of Echo, 
making her the chief victim of Narcissus’ self-centered imperviousness.° But though the late me- 
diaeval, Renaissance, and Baroque representations of the Narcissus myth (found in the manuscripts 
of the Ovide moralisé and the Epitre d’Othéa by Christine de Pisan, in the printed editions of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and in a number of paintings and sculptures) are all directly or indirectly 
based upon the Metamorphoses, they give no greater prominence to Echo than do the classical ones, 
and deviate from Ovid’s description in other respects as well. In many cases Narcissus is shown 
kneeling, only exceptionally seated, before the pool; very often, especially in the Ovid illustrations 
proper, the natural pool is replaced by an artificial well or fountain, with Narcissus bending over 
its rim (Fig. 5); and where Echo appears she is so much reduced in size and importance that she 
is at times hard to discover amidst foliage or rockery. Even Bernard Salomon, so rich in inventive 
originality and so important for Poussin’s early mythological compositions in other cases, adhered 
to the comparatively uniform tradition of these Ovid illustrations.’ 

Poussin’s Dresden picture is, curiously enough, the first, and indeed, the only, work of art to give 
a literal i\lustration of the Ovid text. It shows Narcissus neither standing, kneeling, seated, nor 
bending forward, but recumbent, precisely as described in Met. 111, 438 (“opaca fusus in herba’’) 


and 413f.: 
#3 Hic puer et studio venandi lassus et aestu 


Procubuit, faciem loci pontemque secutus. 


Even the way in which he slightly raises himself (tbidem, 440: “paulumque levatus”) and gesticu- 
lates with his left hand can be accounted for by Ovid’s description of Narcissus as he addresses his 
image (ibidem, 458): a2 
Cumque ego porrexi tibi bracchia, porrigis ultro. 

And Echo, usually united with Narcissus in Poussin’s pictures,° is likewise, for the first time, re- 
stored to her Ovidian status. Ovid (Met. 111, 356-399) describes how Juno, incensed at Echo’s in- 
terfering garrulity, Zeprives her of speech except for the faculty of senselessly repeating the words 
and sounds produced by others; how Echo suffers from her unrequited love for Narcissus; how she 
fades away until only her voice remains while her bones are turned into stone (“. . . vox tantum atque 


5. Cf., apart from Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der 
griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, 111, 1, cols. 18ff., 
F. F. Wieseler, Die Nymphe Echo, Géttingen, 1854, and idem, 
Narkissos, Géttingen, 1869. For illustrations of the Narcissus 
and Echo myth in classical painting, see also S$. Reinach, Ré- 
pertoire de peintures grecques et romaines, Paris, 1922, pp. 
196ff. 

6. Cf. H. Frankel, Owid, a Poet between Two Worlds, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 84, 214. 

7. For early instances of the kneeling Narcissus—as later 
glorified by Benvenuto Cellini, Claude Lorrain, the master of 
the picture reproduced in our Figure 8, or Jean-Francois Le- 
moyne—see, e.g., P. Schubring, Cassoni, Berlin, 1915, pls. 
xxxv and cxxx1 (our Fig. 6); for Narcissus seated, a paint- 
ing by Girolamo Mocetto (Arte, xvill, 1914, pp. 68f.); for 
the woodcuts and engravings in printed Ovid editions, M. D. 
Henkel, “Illustrierte Ausgaben von Ovids Metamorphosen im 
Xv, Xvi und xvi1 Jahrhundert,” Vortrage der Bibliothek War- 
burg, 1926/27, pp. 58ff. (with the prints by Antonio Tem- 
pesta and Bernard Salomon illustrated on pl. xx1, figs. 40 and 


41). Even Adam Elsheimer (drawing in Berlin, reproduced 
in W. Weisbach, Die Kunst des Barock, Berlin, 1924, pl. x11!) 
adhered to the Salomon-Tempesta type. The influence of Salo- 
mon on Poussin’s early mythologies was stressed by Professor 
Rensselaer W. Lee in a series of lectures which, it is hoped, 
will shortly be published. 

“Morally” interpreted, Narcissus always signifies the vices 
of self-love and pride (PAilautia, as Alciati puts it in his Em- 
blemata) ; the persistence of this notion is exemplified by Natale 
Conti (quoted below, p. 117) and Crispin de Passe (our 
Fig. 5): 

Scilicet hoc homines vitio plerumque laborant, 
Ut placeat nimium quilibet ipse sibi. 

8. The only exception is the Narcissus in the Triumph of 
Flora in the Louvre (Friedlaender, Nicolas Poussin, pp. 49, 
113, 171), where the mythological characters transformed 
into flowers appear as mere subjects or followers of the tri- 
umphant goddess, holding their flowers as mere attributes and 
represented without reference to their individual destiny. 
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ossa supersunt; Vox manet, ossa ferunt lapidis traxisse figuram”); how she still loves the hard- 
hearted youth and becomes a witness to his death, repeating his outcries and the lament of her sisters 


(ibidem, 494-510): 


. . . planxere sorores ... 
Planxerunt dryades, plangentibus assonat Echo. 


In complete harmony with this description, Poussin represented Echo on the same scale as the main 
figure, but as a strange, sad creature, half human and half rock, her form quite literally “assuming 
the quality of stone.” 

While this first version of the Narcissus and Echo theme is directly inspired by Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, the second is derived not from a textual but from a representational tradition—a tradition, 
moreover, which is Christian rather than pagan. In this second picture, the well-known canvas in 
the Louvre (Fig. 3),° the drama itself is over. The painter confronts us, not so much with the 
Death of Narcissus as with the Lament of Echo. Narcissus lies dead in the foreground of a beautiful 
landscape and Echo sits on the ground behind his head. No longer merging with her rock, yet still 
contained within its silhouette and painted in similar colors, her figure exhibits a not uncommon 
classicizing pose,’ while a fat little Cupid with a wind-blown torch stands at Narcissus’ feet. 

There are some instances in fifteenth and sixteenth century art in which Narcissus is shown dead 
instead of alive. But in these few cases we have a “continuous narrative” in which the death of the 
youth appears as a mere sequel to his falling in love with his image, and Echo—if present—is cast 
in different and not overly prominent roles (Fig. 6)."* In Poussin’s Louvre picture, however, the 
whole story of Narcissus is condensed into a Lamentation; and it is in fact from a Lamentation of 
Christ that the composition is derived. It is patterned upon a painting by Paris Bordone, now in the 
Palazzo Ducale at Venice, which Poussin could easily have seen on his voyage to Rome. Conforming 
to a specifically Venetian tradition that can be traced back to Byzantine origins, this painting shows 
the dead Christ mourned by two angels, “the one at the head, and the other at the feet” (John xx, 
12). Poussin, whose Louvre picture was justly adduced as a signal specimen of the painter’s “Venezi- 
anisch-optische Art” even before its connection with Bordone was known, retained the posture of 
the dead body almost literally and limited himself, apart from changing all spatial relationships, 
to transforming one of the angels into a Cupid, and the other into Echo.” 

In contrast to the picture in the Louvre, which aims only at pictorial beauty and lyrical senti- 
ment, the third variation on the Narcissus and Echo theme is of a literary and distinctly symbolical 
character. This is the famous Realm of Flora (formerly in Dresden, Fig. 4), wherein the goddess, 
supremely graceful and radiantly unconcerned, dances and scatters blossoms in the midst of those 
whose deaths and transfigurations had given rise to as many beautiful flowers: Ajax, Hyacinth, 
Adonis, Clytia, Smilax, Crocus, and, right in the center of the composition, Narcissus. “The extinc- 
tion of one beauty means the genesis of another, and unending love is at the bottom of all these 
tragic deaths which, therefore, do not signify annihilation but metamorphosis.””* 


g. Friedlaender, Nicolas Poussin, p. 47, pl. facing p. 32. 

10. Cf., e.g., the figure of Amphion in the well-known re- 
lief in the Palazzo Spada (S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs 
grecs et romains, 11, Paris, 1912, p. 323, 2), or one of the 
three local divinities in a Pompeian painting representing 
Jove and Juno on Mount Ida (illustrated, e.g., in G. Roden- 
waldt, Die Komposition der pompejanischen Wandgemdlde, 
Berlin, 1909, p. 205. 

11. Cf. the somewhat Mantegnesque cassone, Schubring, 
op.cit., pl. cxxx111 (our Fig. 6) already referred to in note 7 
(Echo grouped with four mourning nymphs); the miniatures 
in some manuscripts of Christine de Pisan’s Epitre d’Othéa, 
e.g., Christine de Pisan, Epitre d@’Othéa, Reproductions des cent 
miniatures du ms. 9392, J. van den Gheyn, ed., Brussels, n.d., 
pl. 16 (Echo rejected by the living Narcissus on horseback 


instead of mourning over the dead one); and a small panel 
in the Galleria Corsini in Florence variously ascribed to An- 
drea del Sarto and Bacchiacca, illustrated in W. Stechow, 
Apollo and Daphne (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, xx111), 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1932, pl. x1, fig. 27 (no Echo). 

12. E. Panofsky, “Imago Pietatis,” Festschrift fiir M. J. 
Friedlander, Berlin, 1927, p. 296, figs. 7 and 8. 

13. E. Panofsky, “Et in Arcadia ego,” Philosophy and His- 
tory; Essays Presented to Ernst Cassirer, Oxford, 1936, p. 244. 
It should be noted that the death and transformation of Ajax, 
the only character not actually dying of love, was conceived 
as a kind of sacrifice to the memory of Hyacinth, the beloved 
of Apollo who had died from the god’s own hand. According 
to Ovid, Met. xitl, 394ff., the death of Ajax produces once 
more the flower first produced by the death of Hyacinth so 
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Needless to say, the stories of these seven characters are gleaned from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
However, not only the individual yroups and figures but also the conception as a whole is inspired 
by Ovid. In the Fifth Book of the Fasti, Flora herself describes her “realm” as a luxuriant garden 
bestowed upon her by her erstwhile lover and, later on, devoted husband, Zephyrus: 


Est mihi fecundus dotalibus hortus in agris: 

Aura fovet, liguidae fonte rigatur aquae. 

Hunc meus implevit generoso flore maritus 

Atque ait: “arbitrium tu, dea, floris habe”. . . 
Prima per immensas sparsi nova semina gentes: 
Unius tellus ante coloris erat. 

Prima Therapneo feci de sanguine florem 

Et manet in folio scripta querella suo. 

Tu quoque nomen habes cultos, Narcisse, per hortos, 
Infelix quod non alter et alter eras. 

Quid Crocon aut Attin referam, Cinyraque creatum, 
De quorum per me vulnere surgit honor?“ 


Apart from the recurrence of the myths of Hyacinth (for it is he, the son of the Spartan king, 
Oebalus, to whom the epithet “Therapneus” alludes), Adonis (the son of Cinyras), Crocus and 
Narcissus, the very idea of assembling a whole collection of floral metamorphoses in one composi- 
tion, the setting of the stage in a fecundus hortus, the presence of a running fountain (liguidae fons 
aquae) and the motif of scattering blossoms (sparsi nova semina) make the connection perfectly 
clear. 

In spite of this twofold indebtedness to Ovid’s poetry, however, the interpretation of the Nar- 
cissus myth is independent both of the Fasti and the Metamorphoses. The figures of Narcissus 
and Echo are united into one closely knit, almost circular group. Narcissus, on his knees, stares at 
his image in a water-filled vase; and this vase is proffered to him by none other than Echo (Fig. 
7).'° This admirable group resulted, characteristically, from a fusion and transformation of two 
entirely different formulae, one classical, the other modern and, in point of fact, Caravaggiesque. 
The idea of Narcissus seeing his reflection in a vessel—a motif never mentioned in any literary ver- 
sion of the myth—can have been suggested to Poussin only by one of the Graeco-Roman represen- 
tations which, even before the excavation of Pompei and Herculaneum, were accessible to him in 
fairly large numbers. The pose of Narcissus, on the other hand—kneeling, with arms outspread 
before him, the inclined head turned to full profile—is manifestly derived from a beautiful pic- 
ture in the Galleria Corsini ascribed by some to Caravaggio himself but perhaps more convincingly 
attributable to Caravaggio’s best friend, Orazio Gentileschi (Fig. 8).** In it the Narcissus in Pous- 


that the “al, al” inscribed on its petals might bring to mind 
both the first letters of the name “Aias” and the death-cry 
of Hyacinth: 
. rubefactaque sanguine tellus 

Purpureum viridi genuit de cespite florem, 

Qui primus Oebalio fuerat de vulnere natus. 

Littera communis mediis pueroque viroque 

Inscripta est foliis: haec nominis, illa querellae. 


In order to avoid duplication, Poussin replaced, in the case of 
Ajax, the “hyacinth,” a kind of purple iris, by a red carnation 
which is not mentioned in any classical source. Another inter- 
esting detail is the replacement of Clytia’s flower, the “violet- 
like” heliotrope (Met. Iv, 268), by the sunflower, which was 
not known in Europe before the discovery of America but 
soon became the accepted symbol of “faith” or “loyalty” be- 
cause it, too, “turns to the sun.” 

14. Ovid, Fasti v, 193ff. (the lines quoted in the text: 209- 
212, 221-228). The death of Hyacinth—called “The Therap- 


nean” because Therapne was a town in Laconia which was 
ruled by Hyacinth’s father Oebalus (or Amyclas)—is told in 
Met. x, 162-219 (that of Crocus and Smilax, alluded to idi- 
dem, 1V, 283f.); that of Attis, in Met. x, 103-105; that of 
Adonis, ibidem, 708-end. I notice too late that the connection 
between the Dresden Realm of Flora and Ovid’s Fasti has been 
briefly pointed out by A. Blunt, The French Drawings in the 
Collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, Ox- 
ford and London, 1945, p. 36, no. 169. 

15. It is true that Bellori, of.cit., p. 441, calls this figure 
“una delle Naiade ninfe.” However, the intimate relation be- 
tween her and Narcissus and Poussin’s general preoccupation 
with the character of Echo (he being the first and only artist 
who, as I phrased it, “restored her to her Ovidian status’) 
make it improbable that Poussin allotted the crucial place in 
his composition to an anonymous “Nymph.” 

16. Illustrated, e.g., in L. Zahn, Caravaggio, Berlin, 1928, 
pl. xL. The stylistic connection with Gentileschi is evident 
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sin’s Realm of Flora is clearly anticipated, except for the fact that Poussin reversed and undressed 
the figure (while preserving its general contours and retaining even such details as the dangling 
lock uncovering the ear), rationalized the pose, idealized the facial type, and lifted the hands from 
the ground in a gesture still suggestive of Ovid’s porrecta bracchia." In it the youthful hero and his 
mirrored image are, for the first time, united and encompassed by a circular boundary, visual 
symbol] of that magic circle from which the self-infatuated soul cannot escape. 

Poussin, however, widened this “magic circle” so as to include not Narcissus’s reflection but his 
living counterpart, Echo. And in proffering to him the vessel, she, his frustrated victim, proclaims 
herself, at the same time, an accessory to his destruction. As an acoustic mirror, so to speak, unable to 
‘nswer him except in his own words, the “inamorata infelice” had made it no less impossible for 
hu.) to escape from his ego than to escape from the optical mirror of the water. In Poussin’s group, 
self-love and self-negation are locked into one diagram of mutual extinction. 


II 


The first Dresden picture, then, is a literal illustration of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The Louvre 
painting is, so to speak, the pagan version of a Christian Lamentation. In the Realm of Flora Nar- 
cissus and Echo are complementary symbols of a great principle which governs the life of man 
and nature alike. In the late composition in the Fogg Museum, finally, the myth of Narcissus, 
contrasted with that of Bacchus, is used to convey the idea of death as opposed to life. 

The left section of the Fogg Museum picture is painted in the warm colors of living nature. 
The nymphs, the rosy baby, the translucent water, the shady trees, and the grotto embroidered 
with vegetation, all seem to merge into a picture of warmth and growth. This idyllic “Waldweben” 
is separated from the Narcissus and Echo scene at the right by the red-draped figure of Mercury, 
cleaving the space like a flame from heaven. Joy and movement are contrasted with grief and si- 
lence, and the warm browns and greens of vegetative life with the cool blues and grays of death 
and evanescence. 

The group of Narcissus and Echo is still reminiscent of that in the Louvre picture, but the figure 
of the dead youth no longer shows the somewhat twisted pose inherited from Bordone. It has been 
revised in a more classical spirit, and in the figure of Echo, too, the posture appears ennobled and the 
expression of grief intensified. She is no longer silhouetted by an isolated rock but set out against a 
mountain-bordered plain that calls to mind the Roman Campagna. Yet figure and background 
are even more completely unified than ever before. Both are painted in the same nocturnal colors, 
as though the figure were a condensation of the voices that resound from the hills. 

It is only in late paintings such as this that Poussin—perhaps for the first time since the Graeco- 
Roman Odyssey Landscapes—achieved what may be called the “mythological landscape” in the 
full sense of the term. As the landscapes of the great Flemish Primitives are saturated with a feeling 
for the omnipresence of God, and as the landscapes of the Romantics are saturated with a feeling 
for the omnipresence of subjective moods, so are these latest landscapes of Poussin pervaded by a 
sense of identity between men, god, and nature. In the works of Domenichino, as well as in Pous- 
sin’s own earlier compositions, the landscape could be peopled with mythological beings just as it 
could with mythological figures; but these did not as yet merge with the scenery into one essence. 
In the Fogg Museum picture and its relatives, however, the forces of nature itself seem to have as- 
sumed human form. As Echo is the voice of the mountains converted into flesh, so do the woods 
and hills themselves take shape in the nymphs and the musical Pan. The very difference between 
animate and inanimate nature appears to be obliterated; and it is this principle of animistic unity 
rather than the allegorical or symbolical content which distinguishes Poussin’s late mythologies 


from a comparison with the latter’s David in the Spada Gal-__ pp. 114). 
lery (H. Voss, Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1924, 17. Cf. above, p. 113 and Figure 2. 
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from his earlier ones.’* In the Fogg Museum picture it is carried to such lengths that the waterfall 
seen in the middle distance of Domenichino’s Landscape with the Judgment of Midas (formerly 
in the Lanckoronski Collection in Vienna)’ seems to have transformed itself, without a change in 
its essential nature, into a piece of drapery that spreads its bluish folds beneath the offerings of wine 
and fruit. 

Anthony Blunt has already pointed out in an instructive essay” that the contrast between the 
“Consignment of the Infant Bacchus to the Nymphs” and the “Death of Narcissus” symbolically 
expresses an antithesis between life and death—or, as he specifies it, “fertility” and “sterility.” 
He suggests as a possible literary source the sections on Bacchus and the Nymphs in the great myth- 
ological handbook by Natale Conti (first published at Venice in 1551) in which the nymphs are 
interpreted as representatives of a principle of nurture and generation linked up with the Aristo- 
telian and neoplatonic concept of matter as the receptacle of form. However, since the nymphs are 
recognized as goddesses of fertility, charitable helpers of man, beast, and hero, and fostermothers 
of young gods in distress from time immemorial,” it is not absolutely necessary to assume that Pous- 
sin based his invention upon Conti’s learned speculations. And even assuming that he did remember 
them, they could not have suggested to him the juxtaposition of the Nurture of Bacchus with the 
Death of Narcissus, two incidents treated in separate chapters and in no wise connected with one an- 
other in Conti’s Mythologiae.*” While the mythologist may or may not have supplied the painter 
with an ideological structure to be superimposed upon the classical stories (Natale Conti, incidentally, 
interprets Narcissus merely as a prototype of those who glory in their own beauty, wealth, or power 
without considering that all these advantages are gifts of God),”* he could hardly have provided the 
initial stimulus for combining them into one picture. To understand the psychological genesis of 
Poussin’s contrapuntal composition we have to look for less abstract and, as it were, more “visual” 
sources. 

Poussin’s biographer and friend, Giovanni Pietro Bellori, seeks to account for the combination of 
the two subjects by the “ordine di Ovidio nelle Metamorfosi,” that is to say, by the fact that the 
stories of the birth of Bacchus and the life and death of Narcissus are told, one after the other 
(though separated by the story of Teiresias) in the Third Book of the Metamorphoses," Blunt 


18. The early Education of Bacchus in the National Gallery 
at London (A. Blunt, “The Heroic and the Ideal Landscape 
in the Work of Nicolas Poussin,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, Vil, 1944, p. 167 and pl. 43b; a later, 
somewhat different version in the Louvre, illustrated in Fried- 
laender, Nicolas Poussin, p. 174) is, for instance, by no means 
so “straightforward” a “rendering of a classical story” and 
so entirely free from “hidden meanings and abstract proposi- 
tions” as we are asked to believe. That the little Bacchus 
eagerly drinks of the wine offered to him by a satyr, while 
blissfully ignoring the well-meant warnings of the winged (!) 
putto on the right who urges upon him the milk of a reproach- 
ful goat, and that the effects of intoxicating beverages are 
exemplified by the behavior of the two children on the left, 
invests the composition with a definitely allegorical though 
humorously antimoralistic significance. We are confronted, one 
might say, with a “Choice of Hercules” in reverse, as though 
the picture illustrated the epigram: 

Suavem, Bacche puer, vitam tibi silva paravit; 
Matre absente tibi maxima mater adest. 

Poma ferunt nymphae, dant ubera magna capellae; 
Tu quae Pan praebet dulcia vina petis. 

19. Illustrated in Friedlaender, Nicolas Poussin, p. 245. 

20. Blunt, of.cit., pp. 165ff. 

21. Cf. Roscher, of.cit., 111, 1, cols. sooff. 

22. The chapters on Bacchus and the Nymphs adduced by 
Blunt are found in Book x of Natale Conti’s Mythologiae (p. 
1034 in the Cologne edition of 1612) while the Narcissus 


myth is told in Book 1x, 16 (pp. 1oooff.) and “moralized” in 
Book x, p. 1060. 


23. It is true that Natale Conti, 0f.cit., p. 1060, compares 
this moral defect to a stomach ailment by virtue of which even 
the best food will prove harmful to the patient (“ille ob im- 
prudentiam haec [scil., beauty, wealth and power] sibi facit 
perniciosa, non minus quam male affectus aegrotantes stom- 
achus, cui vel optimi cibi fiunt noxii ob digerendi debilitatem”’ ). 
This might be construed as a fitting antithesis to the Nymphs 
in their capacity of providers of nourishment; but it is hard 
to accept Poussin’s composition as an allegory of the contrast 
between good and bad digestion. 

24. Bellori, op. cit., p. 445: “IL NATALE DI BACCO, E LA 
MORTE DI NARCISSO. Il bambino, che Mercurio porge a quella 
Ninfa, é Bacco novellamente nato; la Ninfa é Dirce figliuola 
del fiume Acheloo, che leta lo prende & ammira il parto divino. 
Viene ella abbracciata alle spalle da un’ altra Ninfa, che ad- 
dita il bambino alle Naiadi compagne, le quali assise nell’ acque 
si volgono curiose a rimirarlo. Ecco la si le nubbi Giove nel 
letto, che l’ha partorito, a cui Hebe ministra ambrosia; e lo 
ristora. Ma l’antro presso il fiume e tutto prodigioso, per es- 
sersi vestito di nuovi pampini, e d’uve novelle intralciate 
d’ellera nate al nascere di Bacco. Sopra il poggio il Dio Pane 
per allegrezza da il fiato alli sonori calami della sampogna, 
& in questo modo dipinse ancora Filostrato la medesima im- 
magine. L’altre figure nell’ angolo del quadro non apparten- 
gono a questa favola, perché il Pittore, secondo la descrittione, 
& Vordine di Ovidio nelle Metamorfosi, va seguitando l’altra 
favole Valtra favola di Narciso che, innamorato di se stesso, 
al fine cade a morte, e la pittura lo dimostra morto vicino 
all’acqua dove soleva specchiarsi. Giace egli coronato di fiori, 
ne’ quali fu cangiato, & appresso lui siede Eco innamorata in- 
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rightly rejects this all-too-simple explanation as “lame” and “inconsistent with the outlook of 
Poussin.” However, the same Bellori passage contains a statement which deserves closer attention 
than it has thus far received. “But the cave near the river,” Bellori says, “is a great prodigy, having 
covered itself with new vines and grapes, intertwined with ivy, that were born together with the 
birth of Bacchus. Upon the hillock, the god Pan blows, out of joy, the sonorous reeds of the shep- 
herd’s flute; and in this way the same Image [viz., the “Birth of Bacchus” according to Imagines 
1, 14] is also described by Philostratus.” While earlier writers were inclined to believe that this pas- 
sage aims only at the figure of Pan, Blunt seems to accept a more general influence of the Philos- 
tratus text (“there is little doubt that this writer was Poussin’s original inspiration here”). On the 
other hand, he denies that the painter “followed the description in detail.”” What, then, is the 
precise extent of Philostratus’ influence on Poussin’s composition? 

Philostratus’ Jmagines, composed in the third century a.p., have stimulated the minds of artists 
from Diirer and Titian down to modern times. These spirited descriptions of Hellenistic paintings, 
real or imaginary,” were easily accessible to Poussin, not only in the French translation of 1587 
but also in one of the most beautiful and apparently most popular books published in French during 
the painter’s lifetime: the mages ou Tableaux de Platte Peinture des deux Philostrates Sophistes 
Grecs by Blaise de Vigenére, printed in numerous editions from 1609 on.” In it, a charming new 
translation of the Greek text is illustrated with handsome engravings (executed by the Flemish- 
born Jaspar de Isaac and his assistants) and, more important, explained by a masterly commentary 
(Annotations) which, in sharp contrast to Natale Conti’s “philosophical” methods, proceeds in 
strictly philological and historical fashion and adduces many parallels from other classical authors. 

Philostratus’ description of the Birth of Bacchus, entitled “Semele,” contains, to be sure, several 
motifs not accepted by Poussin, especially the somewhat scurrilous circumstances attending the two- 
fold birth itself. It does contain, on the other hand, the characteristic details mentioned by Bellori, 
viz., the piping Pan and the cave suddenly blossoming out with vines, grape, and ivy. In fact it 
turns out that Bellori, in describing these features of Poussin’s painting, repeated almost verbatim 
what can be read in Philostratus (Blaise de Vigenére, p. 110): “Escoutez Pan, comme il gringotte 
Dionysus sur la cime du mont Cithéron”; and: “La flamme, au reste, se séparant, luy faconne je 
ne scais quelle apparence de grotte. . . . Car les lyerres avec leurs belles grappes sont parcreux a 
Pentour; & les vignes desia, ensemble les arbres du Thyrse, sortent si volontairement de la terre. 
...” (“The flame [scil., the flame that causes the death of Semele] fashions for him [scil., the little 
Bacchus] I know not what semblance of a cave. . . . Ivy with its beautiful berries luxuriates all 
around it; and grapevines, together with stalks of Thyrsus, already spring eagerly forth from the 
earth. . . .”) 

In addition to the musical Pan and the Bacchic cave, however, Poussin derived from Philostratus’ 
“Semele” a third motif, not mentioned by Bellori but perhaps even more significant—a motif 
which appears, not in the Fogg Museum picture itself but in a preliminary version thereof, trans- 
mitted to posterity by an engraving of Giovanni Verini (Fig. 9).”” While Semele perishes in the 


felice, che appoggiata in cubito, al suo duro pallore ben ap- 
parisce in sasso trasformata.” 

I have been unable to find a classical source for the motif of 
Hebe ministering to Jove after his “confinement.” However, 
Lucian reports that he was still weak three months after the 
event (Dialogi deorum viii, 9); and several classical reliefs 
show him nursed by the goddess of childbirth, Eileithyia (H. 
Heinemann, Dionysos? Geburt und Kindheit, Halle, 1885). 
Since Hebe is constantly mentioned as the cup-bearer of the 


_ Gods, dispensing to them the drink of eternal youth, her sub- 


stitution for her sister, Eileithyia, is not difficult to understand. 

25. For the much-debated questicn whether the paintings 
described by Philostratus were real or imaginary (a somewhat 
futile question, since we are obviously confronted with the im- 


pression of actual works of art transfigured and supplemented 
by an imagination both poetic and erudite), cf. the excellent 
essay by K. Lehmann-Hartleben, “The ‘Imagines’ of the Elder 
Philostratus,” ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 16ff. 

26. The first edition, still without illustrations, appeared in 
Paris in 1609. Illustrated editions were published, also in 
Paris, in 1614, 1615, 1629 and 1637, the engravings in all 
of them printed from the same plates. I am indebted to Mr. 
Philip Hofer for kind permission to compare the editions owned 
by himself and the Houghton Library at Harvard. The English 
version given in the text is based upon Blaise de Vigenére’s 
translation, and not upon the Greek original, which was hardly 
known to Poussin. 

27. Andresen, of.cit., no. 360 (cf. Friedlaender, Nicolas 
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flame, Bacchus, Philostratus, says, “having rent the womb of his mother, throws himself out of it; 
and, shining more brilliantly than a star, he makes the fire look dim and dusky by his radiance” 
(“Mais Dionysus, ayant faussé le ventre de sa mére, s’en jette dehors, et, plus claire luisant qu’une 
estoile, rend par sa splendeur le feu ténébreux & sombre”). 

To any reader conversant with Christian iconography this supernatural radiance emitted by the 
newborn Bacchus brings to mind St. Bridget’s description of the Nativity and the countless rep- 
resentations inspired thereby. When Mary feels that her hour has come, St. Joseph goes to fetch a 
midwife and lights a candle before he leaves. But after the Saviour has been born, the splendor 
divinus emanating from Him obscures and effaces (adnihilat) the splendor materialis of the flame.” 

Whether or not there is an unexplored connection between St. Bridget’s Revelationes and Philos- 
tratus’ Jmagines—perhaps through Byzantine intermediaries with which the saint may have be- 
come familiar on her extensive travels—is a matter of surmise. Certain it is, however, that Poussin 
had the Philostratus passage in mind when, in his preliminary version, he surrounded the head of 
the infant Bacchus with a bright halo so similar to that traditionally designating the Christ Child in 
renderings of the Nativity that the little god resembles the newborn Saviour entrusted to one of 
the midwives rather than the newborn Bacchus entrusted to one of the nymphs.” It was perhaps 
because of this too obvious resemblance to a Nativity that Poussin decided to omit the halo in the 
final redaction. Accused of sometimes making his religious representations too “classical,” he may 
have wished to avoid a classical representation apparently too “Christian.” 

Why the final version omits the sun god rising in his chariot and replaces the group of Venus 
and Cupid on the right by the Jove and Hebe scene, it is difficult to say. It would seem that these 
changes were prompted by considerations of compositional balance and dramatic variety rather than 
by a symbolical or allegorical purpose. In spite of the fact that the left-hand section of the com- 
position considerably outweighs the right one, it had been Poussin’s original intention to draw a 
sharp dividing line between the two. The sun god, greeting the birth of Bacchus just as in Christian 
representations the rising sun greets the Birth or Resurrection of Christ,”® belonged as exclusively 
to the Bacchus scene as Venus, avenger of unresponsiveness in love, did to the Death of Narcissus. 
In the final version the two halves of the composition are both more closely interwoven and more 
satisfactorily balanced. The substitution of a mere glow for the sun god diminishes the weight of 
the larger section, while the substitution of the Jove and Hebe scene for the Venus group—with 
Mercury, who in the preliminary version used both his arms to hand over the infant, now pointing 
heavenward as if to indicate the child’s paternity—connects the event on the left with the heavenly 
apparition on the right and thus creates a diagonal relation across the vertical dividing line.” 

It appears, then, that Philostratus’ influence on Poussin’s Birth of Bacchus is more far-reaching 
than is directly evident from the Bellori passage; and it would seem to extend, beyond the sphere 
of individual “motifs,” to the very “invention” of Poussin’s composition—to the idea of combining 
the Infancy of Bacchus with the Death of Narcissus. In a Birth of Bacchus the presence of a cave 
overgrown with plants specifically sacred to him is, after all, not too surprising. But when we turn 


Poussin, pp. 123, 259). The Fogg Museum picture was en- 
graved by Dambrun and Dughet (Andresen, nos. 361 and 362; 
cf. Friedlaender, ibidem). 1 wish to thank Dr. Gertrude Bing 
of the Warburg Institute in London and Madame Thérése 
Bertin-Mourot in Paris for having kindly provided me with 
photographs. 

28. Cf. H. Cornell, The Iconography of the Nativity of 
Christ, Uppsala, 1924, passim; M. Meiss, “Light as Form and 
Symbol in Some Fifteenth-Century Paintings,” ART BULLETIN, 
XXVII, 1945, pp. 175ff. 

29. It should be noted, however, that the Mercury deliv- 
ering the infant Bacchus to the Nymphs has been patterned, 
with an interesting but not infrequent interchange of active and 
passive action, after a Mercury receiving the infant Bacchus 


from Jove (relief from Porta Portese, illustrated in Reinach, 
Répertoire de reliefs, 111, p. 362, 2). 

30. Cf., e.g., the Dijon Nativity by the Master of Flémalle 
(Ch. de Tolnay, Le Maitre de Flémalle et les Fréres van Eyck, 
Brussels, 1939, pp. 14f.) or the Resurrection in Direr’s Little 
Passion (woodcut B. 45). 

31. Blunt explains, again on the basis of Natale Conti, 
Apollo and Venus as personifications of the “two forms of 
fertility,” that of animals and that of plants, and Pan as “a 
symbol of the combination of the divine and the human.” In 
my opinion, however, the presence of Venus and Apollo can 
easily be accounted for by their connection with the two stories 
as such, and that of Pan is explicitly required by the Philos- 
tratus text. 
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to Philostratus’ description of the death of Narcissus (Jmagines 11, 23; Blaise de Vigenére, p. 193), 
we are amazed to find it staged in precisely the same surroundings—surroundings explicitly desig- 
nated as “Dionysian,” described in words nearly identical with those in Jmagines 1, 14, and faith- 
fully depicted in Jaspar de Isaac’s engraving (Fig. 10) :** “The youth, just returned from the hunt, 
has taken his stand on the bank [of the pool], deriving I know not what satisfaction from the wa- 
ter, and is enraptured by his own beauty... . There is also the cave of Achelous and the Nymphs; 
and the whole is painted without fault, the statuary being of crude workmanship and made from 
cheap stone... . Nevertheless the pool is not unadorned with what pertains to the rites of Bacchus 
who has produced it for the benefit of his ministering nymphs [in the Greek text called Anvai, the 
“nymphs of the winepress”]. For, it is embroidered all around with vines and ivy having most 
beautiful branches and buds, and also with grapes and thyrsus stalks from one side to the other.” 
(“Le Jouvenceau, ayant n’agueres quitté la chasse, s’est venu planté sur le bord puisant je ne sais 
quel contentement de l’eau, & est espris de sa beauté propre. ... C’est au surplus icy la grotte d’Ache- 
lous et des Nymphes, le tout peint comme il faut; car les statues sont faites grossitrement, & d’une 
pierre de peu de prix. . . . La source néantmoins mest pas desgarnie de quelque Bacchanalerie, 
comme celle que Bacchus a produite en faveur de ses ministresses: aussi est-elle tapissée & Pentour 
de vigne et de lyerre avecques de fort beaux pampres et bourgeons; des grappes aussi FP de Thyrses 
de costé d’autre.”)* 

Whether Philostratus merely repeated himself without much thought, or had some knowl- 
edge of the obscure connection that seems to have existed between Bacchus and Narcissus in classical 
antiquity,” he certainly staged the death of Narcissus in a setting entirely identical with that of the 
birth of Bacchus and entirely at variance with that described in all other classical sources. Ovid, 
for instance, speaks of the fateful spring or pool in which Narcissus sees his image as being “sur- 
rounded with grass nourished by the near-by waters, while a grove would never permit the place 
to be warmed by the sun” (Mez. 111, 411f.): 


Gramen erat circa, quod proximus umor alebat, 
Silvaque sole locum passura tepescere nullo. 


No cave, let alone a cave sacred to the Nymphs and overspun with Bacchic ivy and grapevines, is 
mentioned in this or any other enarration of the Narcissus myth. When Philostratus, and Philostra- 
tus alone, transfers the scene to the very grotto which he describes as the abode of the infant Bacchus, 
and when he dedicates the very pool on whose banks Narcissus meets his end to Dionysus and his 
“ministering nymphs,” we are justified in assuming that it was by his Jmagines that Poussin’s imagi- 
nation was fired with the idea of uniting the Infancy of Bacchus and the Death of Narcissus within 
one Dionysian environment, and of developing the contrast between these two themes into one 
antithetical symbol of human destiny. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


32. In deference to the Philostratus text the engraving shows 
Narcissus standing erect, as he was frequently represented in 
classical antiquity but never in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. 

33- In his Annotations, p. 195, Blaise de Vigenére rightly 
points out that the description of the setting in Philostratus’ 
“Narcissus” is strongly dependent on Plato’s Phaedrus (230 B), 
“auquel il descrit ce lieu ot Socrates se rangea a |’ombre pour 
disputer de ce qui est beau. Il y a aussi dessous ce Platane une 
fontaine coulante d’eau clere-nette et fraische au possible, selon 
qu’on le peut juger en y mettant le pied dedans; laquelle 
fontaine on conjecture avoir esté consacrée 4 Achelée & aux 
Nymphes, pour raison des poupées & figurines y estant.” Plato, 
however, does not mention the Bacchic implications of the 


scenery, nor does he embellish the cave with grapevines and 
ivy. 

34. As we learn from Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae xv, 25, 
the narcissus plant was sacred to Dionysus-Bacchus (cf. Wiese- 
ler, Narkissos, pp. 89, 128ff.); and the name “Narkissos,” 
apparently derived from the same root as “narcosis,” seems 
to imply the ideas of stupor and death likewise associated 
with Dionysus. Another point of contact (cf. also R. Eisler, 
“Orphisch-Dionysische Mysteriengedanken in der Christlichen 
Antike,” Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 11, 2, 1922/23, 
p- 168) may be seen in the fact that the same Achelous whom 
Philostratus mentions as co-patron of the Narcissus cave, was 
supposed to be the father of the nymph Dirce, who, according 
to some, received the newborn Bacchus from Mercury. 
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NOTES 


LOCALIZATION OF THE ENAMELS OF THE 
UPPER HEMISPHERE OF THE HOLY CROWN 
OF HUNGARY 


MAGDA DE BARANY-OBERSCHALL 


There are few monuments in mediaeval art which have 
been the subject of greater historical and art-historical 
discussion than the Holy Crown of Hungary, an object 
associated for centuries with St. Stephen, founder of the 
Hungarian kingdom in the year 1000, and its first Chris- 
tian king. Because of its national and religious connota- 
tions, the holy relic has been surrounded so completely by 
mystery and reverence that scientific examination has been 
impossible except on a few rare occasions when the Crown 
was made available to scholars for study. The most im- 
portant investigation, that of Arnold Ipolyi* took place 
over half a century ago and consequently leaves much to be 
desired from the point of view of contemporary art-histori- 
cal research. It is impossible, obviously, for the contem- 
porary scholar to attempt to establish a firm foundation 
for a study of the Holy Crown based on data compiled 
fifty years ago. Subsequent examinations have been so 
limited by official restrictions that they can not be called 
truly scientific. On the occasion of the last investigation, 
that of 1938,* the ceremonies commemorating the nine- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of St. Stephen, ex- 
amining scholars were not permitted even to touch the 
Crown. As a result, few of the basic questions raised by 
the object could be studied scientifically. The brocade cap 
of the lining, which conceals important evidence con- 
cerning the method of joining the two portions of the 
existing stemma, could not be removed. And the two 
apostle plaques of the upper hemisphere, covered by the 
semicircular shields of the Pantocrator and the Emperor 
Michael Dukas, could not be seen because the shields on 
the lower crown could not be removed. These latter enam- 
els are known to us only from the primitive drawings 
of Ipolyi’s publication. The attempt, therefore, of some 
eight specialists in the fields of history, history of art, 
archaeology, Byzantology, mineralogy, and goldsmithy to 


1. Arnold Ipolyi, 4 magyar Szent Korona és a koronazasi 
jelvények térténete és miileirasa (History and Description of the 
Hungarian Holy Crown and the Coronation Insignia), Budapest, 
1886. 

2. The Holy Crown having been carried into Germany before 
the siege of Budapest, was taken in custody in Frankfort by the 
Allied Forces. To my knowledge two young American scholars, 
J. P. Kelleher and Kenneth C. E. Lindsay succeeded in examin- 
ing the Crown thoroughly. Both of them are preparing scientific 
publications on it. 

3. On this occasion the Hungarian experts (the author of this 
study among them) were authorized to examine the Crown for a 
period of one hour but were not permitted to touch it. 

4. Cf. unpublished manuscript notes of Professor Sandor Koch. 
According to this expert’s opinion the precious stones of the 
Crown are rather cloudy, superficially faceted, and possess small 
material value. 

5. Gyula Moravesik, “A magyar Szent Korona a filiologiai és 
térténeti kutatasok megvilagitasaban” (The Hungarian Holy 


thoroughly examine the subject in 1938° produced only 
negligible results except in those fields where something 
definite could be gained from the visual experience of the 
exposed Crown. Sandor Koch was able to determine 
that the precious stones are almandine-garnets, sapphires, 
amethysts, and pearls,* and Gyula Moravesik clarified 
the meaning of the Greek inscriptions on the enamels of 
the Byzantine hoop.’ All the other problems remained 
unsolved. 

Under such circumstances, it is understandable that 
the vast corpus of Hungarian and foreign literature which 
has grown up around the Crown, based as it was on sec- 
ondary sources and without a careful study of the object 
itself, should be diverse, conflicting, and characterized by 
vague theories advanced without evidence to support it. 
In this literature the national tradition that the upper 
Crown was sent by Pope Sylvester II to St. Stephen in the 
year 1000 was generally accepted by such scholars as 
Ipolyi, Czobor, Radisich, and Varju,° along with the Ger- 
man expert Otto von Falke, all of whom localized the 
enamels in Italy. Falke attempted to place them specifi- 
cally in Milan.’ Most foreign scholars, on the other hand, 
such as Kondakov, Dalton, Diehl, and Molinier, though 
accepting an Italian origin for the plaques (Sicilian or 
Neapolitan), rejected the early date of 1000 and placed 
the enamels at the end of the eleventh or the beginning 
of the twelfth century.* More recently, Yvonne Hacken- 
broch, in her study of the historical and stylistical develop- 
ment of Italian enamels,’ localized the plaques in a Roman 
atelier, admitting, however, that no certain evidence ex- 
isted for doing so beyond the tradition that the Crown 
had been sent by Pope Sylvester to St. Stephen. She thereby 
assumed it logical to suppose that the Pontiff had ordered 
the enamels from a Roman school. These, in general, have 
been the opinions advanced to date on the origin and date 
of the enamels of the upper Crown. 

The exposition of the Crown in 1938, brief and inade- 
quate as it was, enabled scholars to proceed still one step 
further toward a final solution of the problems. From this 
investigation it was possible to eliminate any doubt con- 
cerning a tenth century date for the enamel plaques of 
the upper hemisphere. There is nothing so characteristic 


Crown in the Light of Historical and Philological Research), 
Szent Istvan Emlékkényv (Memorial Book to St. Stephen), Buda- 
pest, 1938, III, p. 425. 

6. Ipolyi, op.cit.; Czobor-Szalay, Magyarorszag toérténeti em- 
lékei (Historical Monuments of Hungary), Budapest, 1896, 1, 
pp. 60-63; Radisich-Pulszky, Az Gtwasség remekei (Masterpieces 
of Goldsmith Art), Budapest, 1884; E. Varju, “A Szent Korona” 
(The Holy Crown), Archaeologiai Ertesité, XXX1X, 1920-22, p. 
57- 

7. Otto v. Falke, “A Szent Korona” (The Holy Crown), 
Archaeologiai Ertesité, XLI11, 1929, p. 125. 

8. N. P. Kondakov, Geschichte und Denkmdler des byzantini- 
schen Zellen-émails, Frankfort, 1892, pp. 239-243; O. M. Dal- 
ton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 526; Ch. 
Diehl, Manuel de Part byzantin, 1910, 11, p. 709; E. Molinier, 
Histoire des arts appliqués a Vindustrie, Paris, 1901, IV, pp. 53- 
54. 

9. Yvonne Hackenbroch, Italienisches Email des friihen Mit- 
telalters, Basel, 1938, pp. 54-55. 
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of early cloisonné enamels as the quality of their brilliant 
color, which is characterized by a particular translucence 
of the reds and greens. In the eleventh century these 
crystalline colors, though still brilliant and vivid, tend to 
become opaque; and in the twelfth century to become 
cloudy, even muddy, in tone. This evolution is apparent 
not only in late Sicilian and Venetian enamels but in By- 
zantine enamels as well.’® The enamels of the Crown of 
Stephen with their clear, brilliant, translucent reds and 
greens fall certainly in the earliest group of enamels and 
can hardly be dated later than the end of the tenth cen- 
tury. From the internal evidence of the plaques them- 
selves, therefore, a dating around the year 1000 can be 
established for the enamels of the upper hemisphere. With 
this fact confirmed, only the localization of the plaques 
and the determination of their position in the evolution 
of western enamels remain. 

Successful modern art-historical research requires the 
collaboration of various related branches of science. An 
art-historical problem can not be fully investigated today 
without reference to both political history and the history 
of civilization in order to establish the proper background. 
The historian, on the other hand, must also consider, in 
turn, archaeology and art history to obtain material proofs 
to support his own conclusions which have been derived 
from written sources alone. The Holy Crown of Hun- 
gary is a perfect case in point. For decades historians have 
dealt with the questions from the historical side alone, 
concentrating always, for their primary evidence, on the 
validity of the tradition according to which the Crown 
was given to St. Stephen by Pope Sylvester. These dis- 
cussions continue, without yet reaching any effective con- 
clusions.** 

The study of Andras Alféldi’? determined the present 
shape of the Holy Crown to be similar to the so-called 
“helmet-crown” of Constantinian times which survives 
pictorially on coins of Constantine the Great. Such crowns 
were hemispherical in shape made up of a circular hoop 
‘set with precious stones surmounted by two crossing bands 
also adorned.** The form of this helmet-crown survived 
after the fall of the Roman Empire in the headdress em- 
ployed by the German conquerors as the insignium of 
highest dignity. The German royal insignia, consisting of 
the helmet and the lance, had, from early times, a military 
character, and, according to the text of the oldest German 
coronation formula, the Egbert-Ordo, the helmet rather 
than the crown was part of the coronation insignia. Sub- 
sequently, the helmet-crown lost its military character; 
the metai hemisphere was replaced by a textile cap covered 


10. Cf. some enamels of the Pala d’Oro in Venice (Veludo- 
Pasini, J1 Tesoro di San Marco in Venezia, Venice, 1885-87, p. 
139 and pls. xv-xx; E. Molinier, Le Trésor de St. Marc, Venice, 
1888, pp. 65-66) and the Staurotheka of Esztergom (E. Varju, 
“Az esztergomi staurotheka,” Magyar Miivészet, 1931, p. 433). 

11. Z. Toth, 4 Hartvik legenda kritikajahoz (Critical Re- 
view of the Hartvig Legend), Budapest, 1942; Jdézsef Deér, 4 
magyar kiralysag megalakulasa (The Foundation of the Hun- 
garian Kingdom), Budapest, 1942; Zoltan Toth, Tértémetkuta- 
tasunk mai allasa kériil: A szent korona eredetkérdése (Concern- 
ing the Actual State of our Historiography: The Question of the 
Origin of the Holy Crown), Budapest, 1943; Jozsef Deér, “III. 
Otto csaszar és Magyarorszag az ujabb térténetirasban” (Em- 


only by the crossed bands of the original hemisphere. 

Besides this western evolution, the hemispheric crown 
persisted also in the East Roman Empire. After the Con- 
stantinian period, the type does not appear in pictorial rep- 
resentations on coins or ivories. One finds instead the im- 
perial stemma which consisted of a narrow hoop encircling 
the head with a central accent on the front in the shape 
of a cross or plume. The evolution of this form can be 
followed easily in representations of imperial figures in 
Byzantine art until the end of the eleventh century when, 
simultaneous with the accession of the Komnenos dynasty, 
the hemispherical crown, called in literary sources the 
kamilaukion, begins to appear again. Its dissimilarity to 
the previous stemma is so obvious that it must be consid- 
ered as an important innovation. Anna Komnena treats 
it as such by describing at length the kamilaukion of her 
father."* The similarity of the shape of this Komnenian 
crown to the Holy Crown has lead scholars to believe that 
the hemispherical Hungarian headdress could not have 
been executed before the end of the eleventh century. Re- 
cently, however, the uncovering of the ninth century 
mosaic panel in Haghia Sophia in Istanbul which rep- 
resents Emperor Leo the Wise kneeling in the traditional 
attitude of the proskynesis before the enthroned Pantocra- 
tor’’ has provided an earlier example. Here the crown 
worn by the Emperor is closely related in its hemispherical 
shape to the Hungarian Crown, and thus provides an im- 
portant missing link to account for the persistence of the 
type between Constantinian times and the late eleventh 
century. 

The problem of the historical background of the upper 
hemisphere of the Holy Crown is closely related to the 
question of the provenience of its enamels and goldsmith 
work. The determination of this atelier would enable us 
to estimate correctly the documentary testimony that the 
Crown was sent to St. Stephen by Pope Sylvester. To this 
end we must consider first whether, on the basis of avail- 
able evidence, the attribution of the enamels to an Italian 
atelier is valid. 

One point must be made at the outset. The enameled 
plaques of the apostles and the Pantocrator on the upper 
hemisphere are not closely paralleled by any other material 
in the western world known to date (Fig. 1). Their 
unique character can be attributed primarily to the tech- 
nique employed. Cloisonné enamel of Byzantine type was 
manufactured in two basic ways.’® The earliest method, 
the so-called Vollschmelz technique, consisted of a gold 
plate base flanged at the four sides to form a shallow en- 
casement. To this base thin gold wires were soldered to 


peror Otto III and Hungary in Recent Historiography), Szazadok, 
1944, Ppp. I-30. 

12. Andras Alféldi, “Eine spatrémische Helmform und ihre 
Schicksal in germanisch-romanischen Mittelalter,” Acta Archaeo- 
logica, Kopenhagen, V, 1934, pp. 99-144. 

13. Ibid., pl. 111 and figs. 2a-b. 

14. Annae Comnenae Porphyrogenitae, Alexias (ex recensione 
A Reifferscheidii), Leipzig, 1884, 111, pp. 102-103. 

15. Thomas Whittemore, The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia at 
Istanbul (First Preliminary Report), Oxford, 1933, pp. 14-23 
and pl. 

16. Mare Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst auf 
technichen Grundlage, 1-11, pp. 63-66. 
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form the skeleton of cells to be filled with enamel pastes. 
These wires or cloisons, when filled with enamel, project 
only at the upper tips and serve to delineate the figures 
and separate the various colors of the design. The gold 
encasement of the base is thus entirely eliminated by the 
enamel. This method of preparation was the common tech- 
nique in use from the eighth through the tenth centuries.’’ 

The second and more common method employed in 
early cloisonné enamel technique—the so-called Senk- 
schmelz technique—consisted of a basic gold plate beaten 
into cavities forming the pattern of the figures to be rep- 
resented. To these cavities cloisons were added and the 
depressions filled with enamel pastes, leaving the non- 
cavical portions of the original gold base free of enamel. 
The reverse sides of such plaques indicate in positive re- 
lief the form of the figures pictured on the obverse side. 
Enamels manufactured in this fashion are thus charac- 
terized by a glittering gold ground, occupying the larger 
part of the surface, which surrounds a smaller design in 
colored enamel in the center. To this group can be as- 
signed nearly all cloisonné enamels of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries.*® 

The enamel plaques of the upper portion of the Holy 
Crown occupy a transitional position between these two 
techniques, for the gold bases of the plaques are beaten 
into cavities to form the figures in the manner of the 
Senkschmelz technique, yet the entire surface of the gold 
base is completely covered with enamel, as in the Voll- 
schmelz technique. This leaves no background visible ex- 
cept an unusually thick outline around the figures of the 
apostles and surrounding the Latin inscriptions at the top 
of the plaques. The structure of the underlying gold base, 
minus the enamel, thus appears as illustrated below. 

This peculiar fusion of two techniques, producing enam- 
els manufactured essentially in the Senkschmelz manner 
yet preserving the full-enamel pattern of the older Voll- 


a 


Structure of gold base of enamel plaques of upper 
hemisphere of Holy Crown of Hungary 


17. For example, the Maurizius jug in St. Maurice d’Au- 
gaune, the Sancta Sanctorum cross from the Lateran, and the Stau- 
rotheka Fieschi-Morgan in the Metropolitan Museum (Rosen- 
berg, op.cit., 111, pp. 22-28 and figs. 36, 44-45; pp. 41-52 and 
fig. 58; and pp. 31-38 and fig. 57). 

18. For example, the Staurotheka of Limburg (Weerth, Das 
Siegeskreuz des byzantinischen Kaisers Konstantinos Porphyro- 
genitos, Bonn, 1866, figs. 1-8) and the Crown of Constantine 
Monomachos (M. Barany-Oberschall, The Crown of the Em- 
peror Constantine Monomachos (Archaeologia Hungarica, xx11), 
Budapest, 1937, pls. 1-x; Veludo-Pasini, of.cit., p. 139, figs. xv- 
xx). 


schmelz method, is unique among existing enamels in both 
the east and the west and establishes the date of the plaques 
as being in a transitional period about the year 1000. It 
also indicates clearly the influence exerted by Irish minia- 
tures on the Crown enamels—an observation made first 
by Tibor Gerevich**—for the thick outlining of the figures 
appears also in miniatures from the eleventh century Gos- 
pels of MacDurnam and the Book of Kells. In the latter 
manuscript one finds also the small birds which flank the 
apostle heads on the Crown enamels.” The relationship 
between such manuscripts and the enamels is a problem 
still requiring thorough study. In contrast to the eight 
apostles, the figure of the Pantocrator at the top of the 
Crown is executed purely in the Senkschmelz technique. 
This difference accentuates the transitional position of 
the enamels of the Crown and further confirms a late 
tenth century date for them. 

In style, also, the apostles have a double origin. The 
broad-set, ample-volumed figures, enclosed in thick gold 
outline, are purely western (Fig. 2). The position of the 
feet, the converging eyes, the ears, the peculiar design of 
the mouths and the Latin inscriptions with the usual ab- 
breviation of sANCTUs, all differ from Byzantine enamels. 
On the other hand, strong Byzantine influence is to be 
observed in the conventional treatment of the folds of the 
garments, in the griffons, lions, and birds of oriental origin 
which flank the figures, and further in the full use of 
geometrical patterns. These patterns, consisting of concen- 
tric circles of varied color, of lozenges, and of conventional 
vines terminating in a trifoil, are all familiar Byzan- 
tine motifs. Thus in the Crown enamels is found the fu- 
sion both of successive technical methods of cloisonné 
manufacture and of eastern and western design elements. 

In studying the question of the allocation of the en- 
amels of the upper Crown to an Italian atelier only exam- 
ples of cloisonné enamels of Byzantine type will be con- 
sidered. These works alone provide valid material for 
comparison. Cloisonné enamel is the oldest technique em- 
ployed in Italy and it was only after the decline of the 
medium in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that other 
techniques such as champlevé of Limoges type, wire-en- 
amel of ornamental floral designs, and the translucent 
enamel on an engraved silver ground supplanted it. The 
wire-enamel method was soon taken over by Hungarian 
artists and, after certain changes, became the most charac- 
teristic decorative element on Hungarian Gothic silver 
work.”* Translucent enamel on an engraved silver ground 
likewise found its way to Hungary through the Sienese 
goldsmith family, Gallicus, working in the court of the 
Angevin kings of Hungary in the fourteenth century. 
Thus Italian techniques had close ties with Hungarian art. 


19. Tibor Gerevich, Magyarorszag romankori emlékei (Monu- 
ments of Hungary from the Romanesque Period), Budapest, 1938, 
269. 

20. Cf. A. M. Friend, “The Canon Tables of the Book of 
Kells,” Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, Cam- 
bridge, 1939, 1, p. 611 and pl. xx11; G. L. Micheli, L’Enlumi- 
nure du haut moyen-age et les influences irlandaises, Brussels, 
1939, figs. 30-31; Cabrol-Leclercq, Dictionaire, Paris, 1914, 111, 
2, fig. 3433. 

21. §. Mihalik, L’Origine dello smalto filogranato, Roma, 
1938. 
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The great period of cloisonné enamel extends from 
the eighth to the twelfth century. The medium was im- 
ported to the west from Byzantium during the period of 
iconoclasm and it is at just this time that Roman mosaics 
reflect most strongly Byzantine influence. There are defi- 
nite parallels to be observed between the two media of 
enamel and mosaic manufacture for in both the design is 
constructed by juxtaposing small particles of material. 
In the first, small gold cells are filled with a finely pow- 
dered glass, subsequently melted and rehardened, while 
the second is composed of small tesserae of colored glass. 
Both techniques are difficult to execute and require skilled 
handling and a master knowledge of the medium. The 
essential purpose of both is decorative: neither aims at 
naturalistic representation. The restriction imposed by the 
technical difficulties results in a style characterized by 
ceremonial rigidity and hieratical stiffness. It is not mere 
chance, therefore, that the real field of activity of both 
enamel and mosaic was Byzantium. The hieratical char- 
acter in both media is further accentuated by the use of 
a gold background which conveys the impression that the 
world portrayed is not a terrestrial but a supernatural one. 
Once this hieratical characteristic begins to relax and at- 
tempts are made to attain naturalistic or pictorial effects, 
both media lose their inherent quality, and the decline 
of the two techniques follows.** 

The first coherent group which can possibly be localized 
in Rome consists of two objects, the reliquary cross from 
the Sancta Sanctorum signed with the name of Paschal I 
(817-824), and the so-called Beresford Hope cross, a 
double-sided pectoral, in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. The Roman origin of these two related pieces 
seems to be proved by the inscription on the Vatican cross 
which names the Pope. Little can be added to the ex- 
tensive literature on the two objects” except to point out 
that the supposed relationship seen by Hackenbroch™ be- 
tween the Paschal cross and the mosaics of the San Zeno 
Chapel in St. Prassede and those on the triumphal arch 
of St. Maria in Domnica, both dating from the time of 
the same Pontiff, is not very convincing. The relationship 
is one primarily of iconography and epoch and thus cannot 
be employed as evidence for a Roman origin for the cross. 
If one compares the two crosses with the enamels of the 
upper Crown, which are a century and a half later, one 
finds nothing in common between them. No important 
stylistic element of Byzantine origin can be found on the 
crosses, though iconographically they are to some extent 
related to Syrian miniatures.*° Both crosses are executed 
in the Vollschmelz technique and have a peculiar color 
pattern. In both, a brilliant translucent green background 
and an equally translucent brown used for some garments 


22. For example, the mosaics of Filippo Rusuti on the facade 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome (Toesca, Storia dell’ arte itali- 
ana, Turin, 1927, 1, pp. 987-1035) and those of Jacopo Torriti 
in the apses of $. Giovanni in Laterano and Sta. Maria Maggiore 
in Rome (M. Alpatoff, “Die Entstehung des Mosaiks von Jakobus 
Torriti in Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome,” Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
— Il, 1924, pp. 1-19; Veludo-Pasini, of.cit., pls. xv- 
xX). 

23. Ph. Lauer, Le Trésor du Sancta Sanctorum (Monuments 
Piot), Paris, 1906, pp. 40-49; H. Grisar, // Sancta Sanctorum 
ed il suo tesoro sacro, Roma, 1907; W. F. Stohlman, Gli Smalti 


create a sharp contrast to the opaque blue-greys and whites 
employed as the other principal tones in the color scheme. 
The figures move freely in space, have non-Byzantine fa- 
cial types, and garments organic in intent if not in execu- 
tion. These characteristics are very unlike the clumsy 
apostle figures of the Crown enamels, who stand motion- 
less in their gold cages. The only similarity is between 
the mountings of the enamels, for both groups use pearled 
wire as mountings, but this is employed so universally that 
no argument can be based on it. Thus the two ninth cen- 
tury enamels can be eliminated as parallels of the Crown 
enamels. 

The second cohesive enamel group which can be dated 
before the end of the tenth century is one easily assigned 
to Lombardy and more specifically to Milan. The produc- 
tion of the atelier is again limited to two objects, the 
Paliotto of Master Vuolvinius in the church of San Am- 
brogio, dating from the year 835, and the so-called “iron 
crown” of the Lombards in the treasury of the Cathedral 
of Monza.” The enamel decoration of both objects is 
purely ornamental apart from eight circular plaques rep- 
resenting female heads on the reverse side of the Paliotto. 
These plaques are worked in the Vollschmelz technique, 
with a color scheme consisting principally of translucent 
greens and browns. They have nothing in common with 
the enamels of the Holy Crown except such a minor fea- 
ture as the continuous lozenge pattern. The spread of the 
influence of this Milanese atelier beyond the Alps can 
be traced in the Bursa of Sitten and the portable altar of 
Adelhausen, both of which provide evidence for the exist- 
ence of cultural ties between Lombardy and Germany at 
this time.” 

Apart from the Roman and Milanese groups, only one 
other Italian enamel of cloisonné type and early date can 
be mentioned, namely, the Virgin plaque in the Bargello 
in Florence, which has been considered to be the earliest 
example of Senkschmelz technique in Italy.** The only 
parallel which can be drawn between this example and 
the plaques of the upper Crown is the similar execution of 
the gold frames—each being studded alternately with 
pearls and oval gems encased with a pearled-filigree bor- 
der. Stylistically, however, no relationship exists. 

Formerly, when considering the apostle plaques of the 
Crown and their position in the development of Italian 
enamels, specialists have placed the enamels after these 
early Roman and Milanese groups. The author does not 
concur in this opinion. The designs of the apostle plaques 
are western in iconography and have strong characteris- 
tics of both Byzantine and Irish art, as opposed to the 
productions of the early Roman and Milanese schools. 
Because of the general acceptance of the historical tradi- 


del Museo Sacro Vaticano, Roma, 1939, p. 16; Rosenberg, op.cit., 
Ill, pp. 41-52; Hackenbroch, of.cit., pp. 15-16. 

24. Hackenbroch, of.cit., p. 15. 

25 Rosenberg, of.cit., 111, pp. 64-67; Hackenbroch, of.cit., 
Dp. 

26. G. De Francovich, “L’Arte carolinga ed ottoniana in Lom- 
bardia,” Rémisches Jahrbuch fiir Kumstgeschichte (Hertziana), 
Rome, VI, 1942-44, pp. 182-252. 

27. Rosenberg, of.cit., 111, pp. 60-65; Francovich, of.cit., p. 
218. 

28. Rosenberg, of.cit., 1-11, p. 75; Hackenbroch, of.cit., p. 25. 
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tion that the Crown was sent to St. Stephen by Pope Syl- 
vester II, both historians and art historians have been 
compelled to create a second and later school of Roman 
enamel work to provide a provenance for the plaques in 
agreement with the historical account. 

This attribution has been made largely because no evi- 
dence has been assembled to discount its validity. To ac- 
cept it, it would be necessary to believe that the Roman 
workshop of the early ninth century, which in itself is 
only putative, survived until the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, or had resumed its activity after a long period of 
interruption. No documentary evidence supports this sup- 
position. The attempts of Hackenbroch to localize the 
Crown enamels in Rome by comparing their style to that 
of the mosaics of San Marco and of certain frescoes in 
St. Maria Antiqua in Rome* are as unconvincing as 
were the parallels drawn with the Sancta Sanctorum 
cross. 

The enameled enkolpium of the Guelph cross is cited 
by Hackenbroch as the closest relation to the apostle enam- 
els.*° It is true that the busts of apostles on the cross have 
the same converging eyes, and that the hair is designated 
in continuous semicircular forms as in the figures of Sts. 
Peter and Andrew on the Crown. On the surface the 
analogies are striking, for both are western enamels pro- 
duced under Byzantine influence (though the Guelph 
cross is later in date). But in technique the plaques differ, 
for the apostles of the Crown are only partially executed 
in the Senkschmelz technique while the Guelph enamel 
is done completely in this manner. Any conclusion of rela- 
tionship can be made, however, only after a careful study 
which would consider in detail the color patterns of both 
objects. Closer to the Guelph cross is a second cross in 
the church at Velietri, which is so similar as to make 
certain the assignment of the goldsmith work of both 
objects to the same atelier. The construction of the two 
crosses is identical, as can be seen from a comparison be- 
tween the figured bases, the filigree of the arms, the en- 
larged terminations of the arms, and the series of openwork 
arcades on the edges of these terminations.** The five 
enameled medallions on the reverse side of the Velletri 
example (an Agnus Dei and the symbols of the four 
Evangelists) are close in style to the productions of the 
later Milanese school of the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury.°* Thus a complicated relationship results between 
objects produced within a span of fifty years. The apostle 
plaques of the Crown, coming from a putative Roman 
atelier, together with the Guelph cross, constitute a com- 
mon, if not contemporaneous, group. Through the close 
connection of the goldsmith work on the Guelph cross 
to that of the Velletri cross, a third object is brought into 
the same milieu; yet the enamels on the reverse side of 
the latter example show Lombard influence. These Lom- 
bardian plaques are related technically to the apostle plaques 
of the Crown since both types of enamel technique are 
employed in each. On the Velletri cross the plaque of 


29. Hackenbroch, of.cit., p. 55. 30. Ibid., p. 55. 

31. Falke-Schmidt and G. Swarzenski, Der Welfenschatz, 
Frankfurt, 1930, pp. 14-16, 27-38, 97. 

32. Cf. affinity between the Sol and Luna plaques of the Ver- 
celli Gospels and certain details of the Pace from Chiavenna; 
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the Agnus Dei is executed in Senkschmelz on a gold 
ground, while the symbols of the four Evangelists are 
executed only partially in the same manner since the 
figures have a colored enamel ground bordered only by a 
thick circular gold outline. 

All these characteristics denote that a slight relationship 
can be established to exist between the Crown enamels 
and the works of the later Milanese school. Is it possible, 
then, to localize the plaques of the Crown in Milan as 
Falke supposed? Let us examine the evidence. 

Three monuments can be assigned with certainty to 
the later Milanese school of the first half of the eleventh 
century: the so-called “Pace” of Chiavenna, datable about 
the year 1000; the Aribertus book cover, between 1018 
and 1045, and the Vercelli book cover around the year 
1050. This group has been much studied** and will be 
treated now only from the point of view of its relationship 
to the Crown enamels. The most important of the three is 
the “Pace” of Chiavenna. Here the enamel decoration, 
executed entirely in Vollschmelz, possesses none of the 
hieratic qualities of the apostles of the Crown. On the 
contrary, the figures, lively and animated, are character- 
ized by the use of a rather non-Byzantine feature of 
nervous, undulating cloisons designating the garments. 
Another peculiar stylistic feature is the use of a small defin- 
ing line connecting both nose and mouth and a second 
curved line to form the chin. The color of the background 
is bright emerald-green, and of the garments of the figures, 
a predominatingly warm brown. Byzantine influence is 
slight and can be seen only in the decorative enamels 
which employ lozenge patterns. 

The same peculiarities of style can be seen on the enam- 
els of the Aribertus book cover. Again the figures are 
agitated and lively and the folds of the garments attempt 
to give form to the body beneath, though the execution 
is inferior to those on the “Pace.” The composition of the 
“Pace” is distinguished by a formalized and architectural 
design while that of the Aribertus Gospel lacks completely 
an organized pattern, for decorative elements and enamels 
are attached without reason to the gold base. Of the 
eighteen plaques on the cover, eight are executed in Voll- 
schmelz and ten in Senkschmelz. 

Thus the first two productions of the Milanese school 
can be eliminated, The difference in the treatment of the 
figures, in the use of iconographical details, and the non- 
hieratic quality of the designs all are features quite un- 
related to the apostle plaques of the Holy Crown. The 
only characteristics which the two groups have in common 
are the employment of some ornamental motifs of Byzan- 
tine origin and a similarity of treatment of the filigree and 
gold casing. No conclusions can be drawn from these 
similarities since such motifs and methods of treatment 
of the goldwork are common to the minor arts of the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries throughout the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

An examination of the third monument of this later 


idem, pp. 27-38. 

33- Hackenbroch, of.cit., pp. 36-38; Mario Salmi, “Il Tesoro 
del duomo di Milano,” Dedalo, v, 1924-25, pp. 267-287; L. Serra, 
“La Mostra dell’ antica oreficeria italiana alla Triennale di Mi- 
lano,” Bolletino d’arte, ser. 111, XXX, 1936, p. 82. 
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Milanese school, the Vercelli book cover, produces dif- 
ferent conclusions. Dated around the year 1050, the en- 
amel plaques possess new elements not characteristic of 
the earlier productions of the school, for the central Cruci- 
fixion scene is Byzantine both in iconography and in style. 
All enamels are made in the Senkschmelz technique. Ital- 
ian traditions survive only in the plaque of Sol and Luna 
and in the angel of St. Matthew, the latter represented 
in profile. ‘Technically these enamels are related to the 
Velletri cross, since in both one discovers the same tend- 
ency of the Senkschmelz technique to use a large, gold 
border around the enameled cell-work in the center of 
the plaques. 

From the difference in style evident between the “Pace” 
of Chiavenna and the Aribertus book cover, 1018-1045, 
on the one hand, and the Vercelli book cover, 1050, on 
the other, it becomes obvious that a strong Byzantine in- 
fluence affected the Milanese school of enamel work be- 
tween those dates. If, as Falke believes, the enamels of 
the Holy Crown were of Milanese origin about the year 
1000, it would be logical to expect to find this Byzantine 
influence in other productions of the school produced in 
the half-century before the date of the Vercelli cover, since 
the apostle plaques possess it. Yet, neither the “‘Pace”’ of 
Chiavenna nor the Aribertus cover, which are somewhat 
later in date than the Crown plaques, show such influence. 
Thus, since it seems apparent that the Byzantinization 
of the Milanese school took place only about the middle 
of the eleventh century, Falke’s assignment of the Crown 
enamels to that school must be rejected since the plaques 
can be dated with certainty about the year 1000. 

Apart from the schools already considered, cloisonné 
enamel was also produced in Monte Cassino and in Sicily 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Monte 
Cassino workshop can be eliminated immediately as a 
possible location for the manufacture of the Crown enam- 
els since documentary sources tell us that enamels were 
produced at the monastery only after the middle of the 
eleventh century when Abbot Desiderius ordered from 
Byzantium, in 1058, a golden paliotto decorated with 
enamel plaques representing the life of St. Benedict. Sub- 
sequent to that he invited Greek artists to Monte Cas- 
sino to teach his monks their specialized techniques.** 
Thus, the apostle plaques of the Crown, produced a half- 
century earlier than the foundation of the atelier at Monte 
Cassino, cannot be assigned to that school. 

Sicily can also be eliminated as easily since all monu- 
ments of that school are to be dated after the middle of 
the eleventh century, namely, the Leonzio cross in the 
Cathedral of Naples,*° the Alphanus Gospel in Capua, 
the cross in Cosenza,*° the plaques from the mitres of 
Scala and Linképing, and those found recently in a bish- 
op’s tomb in Gnesen.*” Products of the Sicilian enamel 
school datable before or around the year 1000 are un- 
known. 

As stated previously, the enamel plaques of the upper 


, 34 W. Burger, Abendlandische Schmelzarbeiten, Berlin, 1930, 
57+ 

35. L. Serra, of.cit., p. 5. 

36. Muiioz, Esposizione italo-bizantino di Grottaferrata, Roma, 
1905, fig. 41. 


hemisphere of the Holy Crown have always been as- 
signed by scholars to an Italian atelier chiefly on the 
strength of the tradition that the Crown was sent to St. 
Stephen by Pope Sylvester II in the year 1000. A stylistic 
examination of the productions of Italian enamel work 
fails to confirm this assignment, however, and, on the 
other hand, serves to eliminate the possibility of an Italian 
origin for the plaques. With this fact established, it is neces- 
sary to look to other centers outside Italy for the answer. 

Enamels subjected to strong Byzantine influence were 
produced in territories north of the Alps in such cities 
as Trier, Essen, and Regensburg under the rule of the 
Ottonian emperors. It is perhaps to these centers that one 
must look in the future for the final solution. 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM 


MANTEGNA’S PARNASSUS 
A DISCUSSION OF A RECENT 
INTERPRETATION 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 


The title of Dr. Wind’s book, “Bellini’s Feast of the 
Gods,””* is modest to the point of being misleading. Its sub- 
ject is in fact the reinterpretation of two closely related 
artistic productions executed for two closely related art 
patrons of the Renaissance: the decorations of the studio 
of Isabella d’Este Gonzaga in Mantua and of that of her 
brother, Alfonso d’Este in Ferrara. Bellini’s painting 
forms the connecting link between the earlier studio of 
Isabella and the somewhat later studio of Alfonso. Wind 
conjures up the past with a magic wand. He succeeds in 
convincing the reader of the correctness of his thesis and, 
what is most captivating, the book reads like a thrilling 
novel. So at last, here is a scholarly book that holds its 
reader enthralled from cover to cover. 

In spite of its thrilling character it would be wrong to 
compare the book to Mereshowski’s or Maugham’s life 
stories of Leonardo da Vinci and Gauguin. These are 
unadulterated fiction, while Wind’s reader can revel in 
his astounding and fascinating disclosures without fear of 
being misled by novelistic purposes. The author vouches 
for every step of the path on which he leads us, by notes 
referring to contemporary witnesses and literary sources. 

From the chain of problems which Wind has tied to- 
gether with unfailing exuberance, I isolate one single link 
which may illustrate one aspect of his method: Mantegna’s 
Parnassus, with which the double enterprise of the brother 
and sister started in 1497 (Fig. 1). In view of a second 
book on Alfonso’s studio in Ferrara which is in preparation 
by Mr. John Walker, I limit my critical analysis to the 
second chapter of Wind’s book. I shall endeavor to keep 
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37. O. v. Falke, Pantheon, 1935, p. 82; C. Ugglas, “Les 
Emaux de Gnesio,” Biuletyn Historji Sztoki I Kultury, Warsaw, 
1935, P- 3373 Hackenbroch, of.cit., pp. 62-65. 

1. Edgar Wind, Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, A Study in Venetian 
Humanism, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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it as dry as possible, and at the outset must apologize for 
opposing Wind’s enchanting innuendos with blunt out- 
spokenness. 

According to Wind, the setting is based on Homer. He 
cites-verses vim, 250 ff. of the Odyssey. The common 
trait of both representations is that music is played to ac- 
company a song and a dance. In Homer, Demodokos, a 
professional singer, is asked to sing, and anonymous youths 
perform the dance. In Mantegna’s painting a god is play- 
ing, and the Muses are dancing. In the poem the theme 
of the song is the revenge of Vulcan, who has caught the 
embracing adulterous lovers in a skillfully wrought net, 
a comic situation which caused the summoned gods 
to burst out into roars of laughter. The singer and the 
dancing young men, believed by Wind to have been para- 
phrased by Apollo and the Muses in Mantegna’s picture, 
in Homer’s presentation mean hardly more than a colon 
or quotation mark to introduce the song which is the es- 
sential subject. Thus, in Mantegna the main subject, the 
trapped lovers, is missing, and the accessories, incidentally 
too completely transformed, become the essential. 

I wonder whether even a circle so full of literary ambi- 
tion as Isabella’s at that time could have been so familiar 
with Homer as to accept, or understand, such a paraphrase. 
A paraphrase, just as a parody, presupposes an intimate 
knowledge of the model. But in the second half of the 
fifteenth century no such intimacy with Homer could have 
existed, since the author, for all practical purposes, was 
unknown. Francesco Aretino, to be sure, had translated 
the Odyssey in 1459-1460. Nevertheless, the poem had 
not become common property, and in fact no representa- 
tion has been found in the visual arts of the period that 
may reliably be traced back to Homer. Penelope and her 
suitors, Circe’s transformation of men into animals, sub- 
jects popular in the Quattrocento, go back to other sources. 
Even “the sixteenth century remains, for the most part, 
firm in its allegiance to Dares and Dictys” as Griffin states.” 
To justify Wind’s assertion that it is “a dancing song 
which Apollo plays (as in Homer’s account),” it would 
have been necessary to prove Homer’s absorption by the 
period in question, or at least the uniqueness of such an 
allusion to him ought to have been stressed. 

Mantegna’s composition presents a loose triangle, the 
vertex of which would be formed by the group of Mars 
and Venus, and the supporting points by the insignificant 
Apollo at the left and the strongly accentuated Mercury 
leading Pegasus at the right. According to Wind “the two 
gods of poetry who celebrate the happy pair... . are the two 
brothers who in Homer’s council of the gods defended 
Mars and Venus. .. .” This time he refers to verses vIIt, 
343 of the Odyssey which, somewhat abridged, run as 
follows: Apollo asks Hermes, “Would you not love to 
lie with the golden Aphrodite?” And Mercury answers, 
“T wish that it could happen! Even if three times more 
fetters tied me and all the gods looked at us. . . I should 
love to lie with golden Aphrodite.” Homer thus makes the 
two Olympic bachelors speak out what other gods were 
secretly thinking, but their dialogue is by no means a de- 


2. N. E. Griffin, Dares and Dictys, Baltimore, 1907, p. 16. 
3. Poesie del Magnifico Lorenzo de’ Medici, London, 1801, “Amore 
di Venere e Marte,” p. 306. 
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fence of the adulterous pair. In fact, the explanation cur- 
rent in the Quattrocento of Apollo’s share in the episode 
is just the opposite. He who called the gods together to 
witness the pair’s embarrassing situation is as a rule de- 
scribed as their accuser. Lorenzo de’ Medici, for instance, 
made him exclaim: “Correte, o nimfe, a veder sol quest’ 
una adulterata Venere impudica e . . . traditore Marte.”* 
Boiardo‘* in the verses dedicated to Jealousy in his Tarocchi 
likewise makes Apollo the one who brings the illicit affair 
to light: 

Gelosia fé Vulcano in forme nove 

Pigliar Vener e Marte entro le rete 

E il Sol ne fece manifeste prove. 


Before, however, discussing the question of the mytho- 
logical adultery at length, I should prefer to follow Wind’s 
analysis a little further. The comical episode acted out by 
Vulcan and Cupid has long since been noticed. It plays a 
secondary part within the composition as a whole and is a 
deliberate short intermission within its lofty style. Vulcan 
is very small and inconspicuously placed in the middle 
ground, and Cupid, too, is hardly more emphasized than 
befits an attribute of Venus. Wind’s interpretation, how- 
ever, enriches Vulcan’s comicality, which is based on old 
tradition and has deep human roots, with further traits: 
“Near the entrance to Vulcan’s cave is an ominous decora- 
tion—a cluster .. . of sour grapes (Gpqaxes), and the wild 
rock formation above the cave suggests an arrested volcanic 
eruption.” Wind calls these details “mocking” and con- 
nects them with Cupid’s song in ridicule of the cuckold 
Vulcan. By adding to the English word, “sour grapes,” 
the Greek translation in brackets, Wind has not clarified 
the meaning, but made the reader suspect that the Greek 
word confirms the interpretation of its “mocking” or “omi- 
nous” sense. In fact, omphakes means nothing but sour 
grapes and even in its figurative meaning is quite harmless. 
Apparently Wind had nothing in mind but the fable of the 
fox and the grapes; but in this fable the grapes are sweet 
ones, which the fox calls sour because they are out of his 
reach, while the grapes in the painting are within easy 
reach of Vulcan. Must they have any other function but 
the one so typical of Mantegna, of making the rocky cave 
look still more stony by contrast? If the grapes have any 
symbolic meaning, one must look to the Italian rather 
than the Greek translation of the word: grappolo, espe- 
cially nuovo or dolce grappolo, means simpleton, and to 
present somebody with a grappolo is a sign of contempt. 
In Giulio Romano’s Psyche cycle in the Palazzo del Te in 
Mantua, to represent the contempt of the wicked sisters 
for the enamored Psyche, the artist placed the women in 
a grape arbor and portrayed them giving a grappolo to the 
wretched kneeling Psyche “in segno di disprezzo,” as a 
popular guide to the Palazzo del Te puts it. The original 
text, Apuleius, lacks this detail, and I wonder whether 
Nicolo di Correggio’s Psyche contains it. 

Besides the “ominous,” “sour grapes,” Wind also be- 
lieves that the “arrested volcanic eruption” contains a 
“mocking” allusion to Vulcan’s unfortunate situation as 


4. Le Poesie volgari e latine di Matteo Maria Boiardo, ed. Angelo 
Solerti, Bologna, 1894, p. 325. 
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Venus’ husband. Let us leave aside the question of 
whether this rock formation may not simply be one of 
the many evidences of Mantegna’s interest in such geo- 
logical phenomena (granite has been described as an “ar- 
rested volcanic eruption”’). It is difficult to believe that an 
“arrested volcanic eruption” could have any mocking 
meaning for the public of the fifteenth century. Upon re- 
reading the authors of the period to whom Wind re- 
fers, I was utterly unable to discover any relevant pas- 
sages. (I also, incidentally, fail to see why the inscription 
on Diirer’s copy of Mantegna’s Orpheus, “der erste 
puseron,” to which Wind refers in note 15 on p. 7, should 
be taken as mocking. It is a statement of fact for Diirer 
and his contemporaries.) The introduction of veiled 
meanings like those which Wind suggests into a painting 
for Isabella d’Este is highly improbable. In view of the 
interest she took in the literary programs of her pic- 
tures, such illustrations would never have been smug- 
gled in without her knowledge. But why exert our talent 
to unearth such hidden meaning, since the representation 
of the “arrested volcanic eruption” is a natural acces- 
sory to the scene depicted. Classic authors ( Nicander) in- 
form us that Helicon began to rise heavenward when 
the Muses sang, and that Pegasus stopped this upward 
movement by stamping on the ground. 

Wind’s principal argument in convincing the reader of 
the mocking meaning of the representation is his analysis 
of the dancing Muses, in whom he finds “the spirit of 
mockery” reflected. Though Mantegna did not provide 
his Muses with attributes, Wind endeavors to identify 
them by means of the verses of Ausonius. In doing so he 
interprets some of these verses as if they contained the 
erotic meaning which he attributes to the gestures of the 
girls. I miss the more conventional approach of the art 
historian in the question of naming the Muses. He might 
have compared them with Giulio Romano’s Dancing 
Muses (Palazzo Pitti), whose names are inscribed on a 
scroll (Fig. 2). Or he might have investigated how Ren- 
aissance artists used to illustrate these verses of Ausonius. 
There are two cycles from approximately the same time 
as Mantegna’s Parnassus, the murals from the Villa Mag- 
liano, near Rome, by Lo Spagna (now in the Pinacoteca 
Capitolina),° and the Muses by Timoteo della Vite, which 
passed from the studiolo delle Muse in the Palazzo Ducale 
in Urbino to the Galleria Corsini, Florence. In both sets 
the Muses are inscribed with passages from Ausonius; 
the Timoteo della Vite is derived entirely from the well- 
known Tarocchi engravings. Comparing Polyhymnia, 
with whom we have to start since she elicits Wind’s most 
daring conclusions, in the Lo Spagna series (Fig. 3) with 
one in the Timoteo Vite series, we notice the differ- 
ence between them. Polyhymnia based on the Tarocchi 
carries a portable organ which she plays, while Lo Spag- 
na’s Polyhymnia makes pointing gestures with her fingers 
like a gesticulating orator. Only this presentation cor- 
responds to Ausonius’ accompanying text: “Signat cuncta 


§. Illustrated in A. Venturi, Archivio storico dell’ arte, 1899, p. 451. 
6. A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Early Italian Engraving in the British 
Museum, text vol., p. 240. The Polyhymnia engravings are reproduced 
in A. M. Hind, Early Italian Engraving, vol. 1v, London, 1938, pl. 334. 
7. Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato dell’ arte delle pittura, Rome, 


manu loquiturque Polymnia gestu” (Polyhymnia ex- 
presses all things with her hands and speaks by gesture). 
Thus, alongside the organ-playing Polyhymnia of the 
Tarocchi, which originated in mediaeval miniatures,’ there 
existed another tradition which influenced the representa- 
tion of the Muses, namely the Liberal Arts customarily 
equated with the Muses. In the engravings and woodcuts 
around 1500 representing Philosophy and the Liberal 
Arts, Rhetoric appears with a gesture identical to that of 
Lo Spagna’s Polyhymnia. From Isabella’s Mantuan circle, 
to which Wind very correctly always turns for informa- 
tion, we may mention Mario Equicola as a witness for 
such a connection between the Liberal Arts and the Muses 
(quoted from the chapter on the Muses by Lomazzo,' 
who asserts also that according to Vergil, to whom the 
poem of Ausonius was then ascribed, Polyhymnia had in- 
vented Rhetoric). The accepted interpretation of the 
verses of Ausonius, therefore, is that Polyhymnia is ges- 
ticulating with her hands like an orator. Wind, however, 
gives her gesticulation another meaning. “The bouncing 
Muse is the most frivolous of the nine—Polyhymnia who 
‘speaks by gestures’: . . . Erato assists her in this obvious 
pantomime, the import of which is not lost upon . . . Terp- 
sichore and Thalia, who react to it with amusement.” Do 
these witty ambiguities mean that in the decoration in- 
tended for a princess and cultivated lady, Polyhymnia and 
Erato by their mimicry indicate coition and that Terp- 
sichore and Thalia are amused by their gestures? As if 
this were not enough, the Muses at the other end of the 
row, Clio and Calliope, are said to join in this mimicry 
(in fact it is only one Muse that gesticulates with both her 
hands). 

Wind’s admirable gifts have evidently enabled him to 
carry away trusting innocent readers, as an enthusiastic 
review of the book by F. H. Taylor in the New York 
Times Book Review, May 19, 1948, confirms. More 
sceptical students might have asked how dancers at the 
time of Mantegna used to hold one another’s hands? The 
most obvious example inviting comparison is Giulio Ro- 
mano’s already mentioned painting in the Palazzo Pitti 
(Fig. 2). In it, the Muse next to Apollo, incidentally in- 
scribed Polyhymnia, offers a closely related gesture. The 
same occurs in Luca della Robbia’s earlier dancing chil- 
dren. Evidently, just as today, certain mannerisms subject 
to fashion determined how dancers held one another’s 
hands. In a miniature of 1463 the teacher leads his two 
pupils by intertwining his little finger with theirs.* The 
whole interpretation is unnecessary, for, according to K. 
Sittl’s thorough investigation of the gestures used in clas- 
sic antiquity and mostly taken over by the Italians, it is 
exclusively the middle finger that is used to express what 
Wind seems to impute to the indices of the Muses.*® 

In my opinion Wind’s theory of the frivolous meaning 
of the Parnassus stands or falls with his interpretation 
of the dancing Muses. I do not see them with his eyes. In 
the classic tradition the Muses were sacrosanct. When 


1844, vol. 111, pp. 145f. 

8. Hinkelday, A Jewish Dancing Master of the Renaissance, New 
York, 1929, frontispiece. 

9. Karl Sittl, Die Gebarden der Griechen und Rimer, Leipzig, 1890, 
p- 101. 
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Ausonius sings of Priapus, he does not dare to invite the 
Muses, “‘ut solent poetae, in non virgineum locum.” Even 
Lucian keeps out of their path. Vergil’s Culex, which ac- 
cording to Wind (p. 11, note 9) “could have served as 
a model for the group of Apollo and the dancing Muses” 
simply summons the Muses to celebrate Apollo in sportive 
dance (“et celebrate deum ludente chorea”), without in 
any way questioning their correct behavior. Ever since 
Hesiod, the dance of the Muses, along with the appeal to 
one or the other of them, has been common property. Just 
as customary, ever since Ausonius, was the seating of 
Apollo in their midst (“in medio residens” ). For the circle 
of Isabelia the situation, Apollo surrounded by the Muses, 
was once more called to attention by the Continuation of 
Bojardo’s Orlando Inamorato: 


Ne con Apollo al bel Pegaso monte 
Seder con le sue Muse alte e feconde. 


Here, by the way, Pegasus, too, is mentioned (in S. Rein- 
ach’s opinion, to be sure, present only thanks to a misprint 
substituting Pegasus for Parnassus).*® This section of the 
Orlando Inamorato, Continued, was written only at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Mercury is called by Wind (p. 12) “the Arcadian god, 
who supervises these pastoral rites.” He holds “a little 
pastoral pipe and a huge caduceus.” To explain these at- 
tributes Wind points to “the soporific staff by which he 
lays asleep the volitions of men and awakens their vegeta- 
tive instincts” (after Pico della Mirandola). The art his- 
torian again remembers that the little pipe and the huge 
caduceus are Mercury’s obligatory accessories made fa- 
miliar by the Tarocchi.** 

Wind’s opinion that Pegasus grouped with Mercury 
meant )-:aa chiara for the Renaissance is also mine. On 
the other hand, I doubt that Mantegna, whom we never 
find deviating from the dogma of the Church, would have 
dared to represent a horse, not even a divine one like 
Pegasus, “benevolently grinning.” Even in classic an- 
tiquity horses are sometimes described as shedding tears— 
for instance, those of Achilles after the death of Patroclus, 
or Caesar’s before his death—but never laughing. What, 
in fact, does a “grinning horse” mean? Such human fea- 
tures in a beast were not represented before Wilhelm 
Busch and the comics of the late nineteenth century. 

“That this connotation of the fama chiara entered into 
Mantegna’s design,” is, in Wind’s opinion (p. 12), “sug- 
gested by the long trumpet on which Cupid is blowing— 
the typical trumpet of fame.” This implies that the group 
dominating the foreground on the right needs clarification 
for the onlooker by Cupid’s trumpet, so minute and rele- 
gated to the middle ground and meaning “fama d’amore” 
in contrast to “fama chiara.” At this point Wind seems to 
have woven his net with too wide meshes. 

Wind feels obliged to interpret every detail of the pic- 
ture. “The presence of the hare implies fertility” (p. 13), 
and the animal is an attribute of Venus, while the porcu- 
pine illustrates the device “Noli me tangere” of Lodovico 
Gonzaga and is supposed to allude to Mars. It may not 
occur to the reader that Lodovico was the grandfather of 


10. S. Reinach, Revue archéologigue, 5th series, 1, p. 229. 
11. Hind, Catalogue, op.cit., text vol., p. 252; reproduced in Hind, 


Isabella’s husband, dead for ten years, so that the refer- 
ence to his device seems somewhat far fetched. The rab- 
bit is, moreover, half hidden in a hole. For these reasons 
it seems doubtful to me that it has any symbolic con- 
notation. For the Quattrocento the hare was also an 
accessory of the earth and in this modest role appears fre- 
quently in religious paintings where no reference to Venus 
is likely. How conspicuous are the hares, for instance, in 
Mantegna’s Mount of Olives, in the National Gallery, 
London! 

The two scourges in the lower left corner certainly 
have some symbolic meaning. They are not part of the 
landscape, they are conspicuous, they demand to be seen 
and understood. Wind explains them as a warning that 
“these Arcadian rites are to be attended by purging.” Is 
this directed against the adulterous pair or against the “friv- 
olous” Muses? The scourges are placed between Apollo 
and the hare. Here the danger of using too loose asso- 
ciations for interpretations might be demonstrated. The 
scourge, too, is connected with the idea of fertility and in 
folklore it is even the hare that gets a scourging in order 
to stimulate fertility (S. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes, 1, 1905, 
pp. 173 ff.). Nevertheless, I don’t think that any connec- 
tion with the hare is justified here. I rather presume that 
the connection is with Apollo, who in Rome was wor- 
shipped as “the Tormentor” (Suetonius); A. Thomson, 
in his edition of Suetonius,** refers to Martial x1, 15, 1, 
who mentions that in Suburra “flagella tortorum” were 
sold. Thus the scourges may simply have been meant as 
an attribute of Apollo. The latter seems strikingly small 
and inferior compared to the Muses. Is this the reason why 
the man who drew up the inventory of 1543 called him 
Orpheus instead of Apollo? 

Out of all these details interpreted by him as facetious, 
Wind deduced “the frivolity of Pleasure” as the leading 
idea of the painting. The second allegory from Isabella’s 
studio, also in the Louvre, representing the “severity of 
Virtue” is supposed to form the counterpart. “Under the 
guidance of the Arcadian Hermes, prudery is to be van- 
quished by poetic wit, but at the same time Vice must be 
expelled by Virtue staunchly led by Minerva” (p. 19). 
The two deities, Minerva at the left in the allegory of 
Virtue, and Mercury at the right in the allegory of Pleas- 
ure, would balance each other and maintain the symmetry 
of the composition. Perugino’s picture, representing a 
combat between Virtue and Pleasure was, according to 
Wind, hanging between the two. This arrangement of 
the three pictures that would so nicely confirm his inter- 
pretation of the Parnassus is unfortunately merely per- 
sonal conjecture. The only existing tradition concerning 
the original arrangement dates from 1542 and shows 
Costa’s so-called Parnassus on the left of Perugino’s paint- 
ing and Mantegna’s Virtue and the Vices and his Parnas- 
sus facing one another. 

I am reluctant to reject Wind’s brilliant interpretation 
which every one of his explanations of details was made 
to support. What I have to offer to replace his fascinating 
solution must seem paltry indeed. I deprive the dancing 
Muses of their “frivolous” flavor and return them to the 


Early Italian Engraving, London, 1938, vol. 1v, pl. 361. 
12. London, 1887, p. 123. 
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modest function which prepares the pathetic assembly of 
Raphael’s Parnassus. The piquant triangle, Vulcan, Venus, 
and Mars, reverts to the usual pair of lovers accompanied 
by the not at all extraordinary appendage, the unfortunate 
husband. 

In a note published many years ago,’* I tried to dem- 
onstrate that in the day of Mantegna the Renaissance, 
besides the inherited moral attitude toward the story of 
Mars and Venus, had already reached another, devoid of 
any moral criticism of their illicit affair. The pair, com- 
bining the paragon of heroic bravery and the very essence 
of female beauty, appears in epithalamia for the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Ferrarese circle, sometimes 
even accompanied by Vulcan. Isabella, who came from 
Ferrara, had from her childhood on been familiar with 
such a representation through the decoration of the Pa- 
lazzo Schifanoja; here Mars is kneeling in full armor be- 
fore Venus sitting on her triumphal car. 

This, turned into courtly language, is the Renaissance 
idea of Mars and Venus, also inherited from classic an- 
tiquity. Lucian’s interpretation of the Olympic lovers 
offers a confirmation: “Indeed it is the conjunction of 
Venus and Mars that createth the poetry of Homer,’’”* a 
profound thought which may very well have influenced 
the program given Mantegna for his composition. A 
painted allegory which aims at such a sublime idea de- 
mands a certain grandeur of style. A caricature may be 
improvised, an uncouth woodcut is manufactured for the 
masses, lascivious poetry is illustrated in delicate engray- 
ings intended for a limited circle of well-paying patrons. 
But no picture containing such piquant illusions as Wind 
suggests to the reader, is painted for the studio of a 
princess, the granddaughter of Naples and daughter of 
Ferrara, closely related to all noble courts of Italy, the 
First Lady of her age! The Parnassus decorated a wall 
of the drawing room which the most select society of 
Italy frequented; it was accessible to everybody, visible 
at any hour, in any mood. We are acquainted with the 
ideal a court was expected to represent at that time by 
Castiglione, who had spent his early years in Isabella’s 
circle and his later years at the court of her favorite sister- 
in-law. Granted that the description given by the Corte- 
giano is only an ideal. On the other hand, a painting of 
such a description and destination, devised by a literary 
man, approved by the princess, executed after careful 
preparation by the court painter of world-wide fame, 
necessarily embodies a corresponding ideal. 

Isabella’s many, and in part very intimate, letters do 
not offer the slightest clue to indicate that she had ever 
deviated from the behavior considered proper in a Renais- 
sance court. When Wind interprets Isabella’s reaction to 
the objectionable comedies performed in Ferrara at the 
occasion of Alfonso’s wedding (p. 46), he asserts that she 
“ranted levity its legitimate place.” In fact she acted ex- 
actly as the Cortegiano recommended his ideal lady to act 


13. “Zur héfischen Allegorie der Renaissance,” Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen, Wien, xxx1v, 1917, pp. 25 ff. 

14. Loeb Classical Library, vol. v, p. 365. 

15. B. Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, translated by L. E. Op- 
dycke, New York, 1901, p. 176. 

16. Julia (Cartwright) Ady, Isabella d’Este, New York, 1903, vol. 1, 


p. 212. 


in such a situation: not to be squeamish and not to make 
much fuss about an accidentally met frivolity.* But she 
forbade her ladies-in-waiting to attend these too bold spec- 
tacles.*° Wind has still another bit of evidence to present. 
He writes, Isabella’s “relish for certain cose galante and 
her wish to see them represented in her studio were suf- 
ficiently well known to induce Salai to offer to paint them 
for her.” Around 1500 the word galante never had the 
connotation that it gained in French (and that reflected 
from it later in Italian as well). The Vocabulario dell 
Accademia della Crusca translates the word as “beautiful, 
ornate,” and figuratively, “gay.” When Isabella ordered 
a dance of Muses she certainly did it with the same candid 
awe as reflected in those dancing Muses in Urbino, men- 
tioned above, which her beloved sister-in-law had under 
her eyes in the library of her palace in Urbino. 

I stated beforehand that my halting interpretation of 
the Parnassus utterly lacks the fluent ease of Wind’s elo- 
quent plea. Just as he does, I see my task as that of pene- 
trating its spirit, but I am fully aware of our incapacity 
of fulfilling the task up to the last detail. I am satisfied 
with offering a few hewn stones for the construction and, 
if forced to advance hypotheses, I insist on introducing 
them as such. 


NEW YORK CITY 


EpiTor1aL NoTE: Dr. Edgar Wind has indicated that he will submit a 
reply to the above note for publication in the September issue of THE ART 
BULLETIN. 


JEAN-JACQUES LEQUEU 
EMIL KAUFMANN 


In the city of Rouen, the birthplace of Jacques-Frangois 
Blondel, the famous architect and the greatest teacher of 
architecture in eighteenth century France, another highly 
interesting architect, Jean-Jacques Lequeu, was born half 
a century later. I have twice attempted to direct attention 
to his fantastic designs, first in Von Ledoux bis Le Cor- 
busier," then in the essay on Etienne-Louis Boullée, in 
THE ART BULLETIN, XXI, 1939.” In each case I illus- 
trated several of Lequeu’s drawings. My studies on Le- 
doux soon prompted further research and articles of a 
popular nature,* but such was not the case with Lequeu. 
Yet I still believe that Lequeu’s architectural fantasies 
arc not merely curios, but throw much light on the con- 
dition of architecture in the fateful years about 1800. It 
seems to be worthwhile to recount his life from the meager 
source material available and to show some more of his 
remarkable inventions. 

Jean-Jacques Lequeu was born on September 14, 
1757." His father, Jean-Jacques-Frangois, seems to have 


1. Emil Kaufmann, Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1933. 

2. E. Kaufmann, “Etienne-Louis Boullée,’ ART BULLETIN, 
XXI, 1939, pp. 212-217. 

3. Cf. my review of M. Raval and J.-Ch. Moreux, Claude- 
Nicolas Ledoux, Paris, 1945, in ART BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, pp. 
288-291. 

4. According to a letter of application directed by Lequeu to 
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been a cabinetmaker, or a designer of furniture, with some 
interest in landscape architecture and in architecture itself. 
His activities are known to us chiefly through designs scat- 
tered in the collection of drawings by his son in the Bib- 
liothtque Nationale in Paris.’ In the younger Lequeu’s 
life, however, architecture was to play the major role, 
interior decoration the minor one.° As a pupil of the school 
of design at Rouen he was awarded prizes in 1776 and 
1778.’ The director of the school, the painter Jean-Bap- 
tiste Descamps the elder, was favorably impressed by his 
ability and wished him to carry on his architectural studies 
in Paris. He persuaded the artist’s uncle, a priest, to grant 
the young man a two-year pension,® and Lequeu went to 
the capital in 1779. On the day following his arrival he 
sought to present himself, with several letters of introduc- 
tion, to Jacques-Germain Soufflot, but the aged builder 
of the Panthéon was ailing and could receive him only a 
few days later. Then Soufflot recommended him to the 
architect Julien-David Le Roy, the renowned editor of 
the Ruines de Gréce, who accepted him as a student of 
the Royal Academy. Soufflot also permitted him to work 
in his own studio together with his nephew, Francois 
Soufflot, who had just arrived from Rome.’ Lequeu never 
forgot Soufflot’s benevolence.*® In his later days he do- 
nated a collection of engravings after Soufflot’s work to the 
Bibliothéque Imperiale, with a dedication in which he 
names himself Soufflot’s pupil and a brief handwritten 
record of the great architect’s life.** Most certainly Le- 
queu called also on other artists, to whom he appears to 
have been recommended by Descamps, such as the en- 
graver and secretary of the academy of painting, Cochin, 
and the architect, Franque.** 

In the first years of his stay in Paris Lequeu continued 
to devote to teaching architectural design just as he had 
done already at Rouen. A handwritten announcement of 
his lessons (“‘Avis aux amateurs”) and many painstakingly 
carried-out drawings dated from 1777 to 1784 inform 
us about this side of his activities..* In 1779, perhaps still 
before his journey to Paris he tried his hand at a large 


the Minister of the Interior, kept among Lequeu’s drawings in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, folio Ha 

80. The letter appears to have beeen written in the year x of the 
revolutionary calendar (1801/2). 

5. B.N., Ha 80b, pp. 4, 60, 61; Ha 80a, p. 21, top. 

6. Cf. Emile Molinier, Histoire générale des arts appliqués a 
Vindustrie, 11, Paris, 1896, pp. 204-209. Mobilier francais du 
17° et 18° siécle, Paris, n.d., p. 54. 

7. Précis analytique des travaux de l’Académie Royale, Rouen, 
IV, 455 49- 

8. Letter of Descamps, of August 19, 1778, B.N. Ha 80a: 
... &r. Le Queu mon éléve . .. a fait le meilleur prix depuis 
notre Etablissement . . . il dessine bien il a du Genie et une bonne 
conduite” (sic). 

g. Letter of Lequeu to Descamps, 1779, B.N., Ha 80. 

10. Letter of Descamps, February 12, 1780, directed to Le- 
queu, B.N., Ha 80: “faites toujours vos efforts pour mériter les 
bontez dont M. Soufflot vous honore.” Jean Mondain-Monval, 
Soufflot, Paris, 1918, pl. vi, illustrates a drawing of the Pantheon 


by Lequeu. Jbid., p. 420, note 3, refers to Lequeu’s having worked 
under Soufflot. 


11; B.N., Ha at. 
13. B.N., Ha 80. 
14. B.N., Ha 80a, dated—A letter of Descamps, August 30, 
1786, B.N., Ha 80, states that Lequeu was an adjoint associé of 


12. Unsigned note, B.N., Ha 8o. 
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architectural project, a city hall for Rouen, which brought 
him recognition in his native town.’* It must have been 
in the early seventeen-eighties that he made the Italian 
tour with the Count de Bouville. He me:itions it in a little 
note’ and several drawings also testify to this journey. 
One carries the legend “al campidoglio,” another “Nella 
villa Medici,” a third “Candelabre antique a Ste. Ag- 
nése,”’** 

In a further note, and also in an application submitted 
to the Minister of the Interior, in 1801,’ Lequeu states 
that he built the Casino of Madame de Meulenaer, in 
1786."* In this application he declares to have erected also 
a Maison de plaisance for the Count de Bouville in the 
same year.’* (In a drawing he calls this house ““Temple de 
silence,” dating it 1788.)°*° About this time he was still 
employed by Soufflot “dit le Romain” (as he describes 
him to distinguish him from the architect of the Pan- 
théon). When the younger Soufflot carried out the Hétel 
Montholon on the Boulevard Montmartre,”* Lequeu was 
“a draughtsman and inspector” under him, also providing 
designs for furniture.” 

I could not ascertain whether our architect executed the 
church of the Capuchin nuns of Marseille which he il- 
lustrates in a drawing dated 1788.” In the application he 
lists as further achievements the project for the parochial 
church of St. Germain-en-Laye, and one for a hospital at 
Bordeaux in 1788. He also states that he was the Chef 
des ateliers publics in the faubourg Saint-Antoine in 1790 
and 1791 and that he took part in the preparations for 
the first great revolutionary festival, the Féte de la fédé- 
ration on the Champ-de-Mars on July 14, 1790. 

The era of political upheaval brought about an impor- 
tant change in Lequeu’s career. He had to give up the 
free profession of an architect and became a civil servant. 
For he had lost all his property,”* and the general situa- 
tion, of course, was unfavorable to building. He entered 
the office of the cadastre in the first year of the Republic 
(1793)* and remained employed there until the office 
was discontinued in 1801.”° Yet in the beginning of his 


the Academy of Rouen. The respective decree is kept B.N., Ha 80. 
In the application (cf. note 4), Lequeu says of his project: “qui 
me valait un titre 4 l’académie royale de cette ville.” 

15. B.N., Ha 80a. 16. B.N., Ha 8ob. 

17. This note is in B.N., Ha 80a. Cf. supra, note 4. 

18. Jean-Charles Krafft, Recueil d’architecture civile, Paris, 
1805, pls. 55, 56. Interior decorations, pls. 57-60. 

19. Ibid., pls. 37-39, also with the title “Temple de silence,” 
and the location “prés Portenort.” 

20. B.N., Ha 80a, p. 5. 

21. Mentioned in the application, see note 4. 

22. Some are illustrated in Molinier, Histoire... , 111, pp. 
204ff.—Molinier, Mobilier . . . , p. 54, assumes that Lequeux 
(sic) built the house 1799-1800. Charles Krafft and N. Ran- 
sonette, Plans coupes et élévations des plus belles maisons et des 
AGtels construits a Paris et dans les environs, Paris, 1801, ascribe 
the house to Soufflot le Romain, dating it 1786.—The extravagant 
fauteuil gondole might have been Lequeu’s invention. Cf. G. Jan- 
neau, Le Style directoire, Paris, n.d., pp. 15, 58. 

23. B.N., Ha 80a, p. 15. 

24. Statement in the application. 

25. Stated in the application, and in the Decree of the Com- 
mission d’employés, of 13 thermidor an I, B.N., Ha 8o. 

26. Stated in the application, and in an attest of the Ecole 
Impériale des Ponts et Chaussées, of 1801, B.N., Ha 80. 
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new career, in the year II, his art was to do him good 
service in a highly critical moment. He must have aroused 
suspicion. To prove his genuine republican feelings he 
produced an odd drawing, titled “Porte du Parisis,”*’ 
and submitted it to the Committee of Public Safety. The 
latter was pleased with the foolish composition and the 
drawing went on exhibition in the Salle de la liberté,** 
together with a design of a memorial monument.” The 
“Porte du Parisis,” or “Arc du peuple,” is a massive gate 
upon which the gigantic figure of the Free Nation rests, 
represented as Heracles with a Phrygian cap. Later Le- 
queu added to this life-saving drawing the ironical com- 
ment, ““Tout pour la patrie,” and on the back the remark, 
“Tessin pour me sauver de la guillotine.” A strictly anti- 
revolutionary gloss on the drawing of the memorial 
monument, referring to the victims of the Terror,*® most 
certainly was written when there was no more risk in 
siding with the conservatives. The patriotic project of the 
year II, “Monument destiné a l’exercice de la Souverain- 
eté du Peuple,” may just as well have been inspired by 
enthusiasm as by fear.** In the year 1X Lequeu entered 
the competition for the erection of commemorative col- 
umns in the départements, and in the year XI he took 
part in another held in the Galérie d’Apollon in the 
Louvre.*” 

Before embarking on his new career, Lequeu collected 
his drawings into book form. He made up two title pages, 
one containing the title proper, Architecture civile, the 
other a self-portrait dated 1792.** He did not compose a 
continuous text, but merely added brief comments to the 
single designs. Among Lequeu’s drawings is a copy of a 
poster of the year II in which Boullée, Le Roy, Ledoux, 
and the sculptor Dardel were violently attacked.** The 
placard informs us that the four artists were regarded as 
belonging to a group with reactionary aims. There is no 
indication that Lequeu was the author of the libel. His 
interest in it, certainly, was due to the fact that it was 
directed against his former teacher. 

In 1801 Lequeu’s application for another position met 
with success. He was appointed a cartographer in the De- 
partment of the Interior. First he worked on maps of 
Paris and later, in the Bureau of Statistics, on maps of 
the French empire. In 1815 he retired with a pension.®° 
Then began the last, tragic years of the aged artist. Want, 
illness, frustration, and loneliness lay heavily on him, as 
we know from advertisements announcing the sale of his 
drawings. Two of these appeared in 1817°°, one in De- 
cember 1824.°7 He must have been forced to part with a 


27. B.N., Ha 80, p. 74. 

28. A note appended to B.N., Ha 80, p. 74, states: “Renvoyé 
par le Comité de Salut publique au Comité des Inspecteurs pour 
faire enregistrer et exposer. 25 thermidor, an II.” 

29. B.N., Ha 80, p. 75. 

30. This remark is on the back of B.N., Ha 80, p. 75, first 
leaf: “Ce tems ot on immoloit des victimes humaines 4 la liberté.” 

31. B.N., Ha 80a, p. 4. 

32. Letters by Lequeu and by the Ministry of the Interior, 
B.N., Ha 80. 

33. B.N., Ha 8o. 34. B.N., Ha 80. 

35. B.N., Ha 80, decree of Septeimber 30, 1815. 

36. Galignani’s Messenger, Paris, May 22, 1817, p. 4.— 
Journal de Paris politique, commercial, et littéraire, Suppl. no. 


good deal of his property. In 1817 he offered for sale not 
less than ninety-three architectural drawings besides maps 
and his portrait, possibly the one now forming the frontis- 
piece of the first volume of his designs in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale.** The drawings, he asserts, were exhibited in 
the Louvre, though unfortunately they were not listed 
in the catalogues. In 1824 he was anxiously concerned 
that not a single word of the text he had composed for 
the advertisement should be omitted from print.*® It is 
pathetic to read of his fear that no one would be interested 
in the works of an unknown artist, and that some prospec- 
tive buyer might not find where he lived, for his neigh- 
bors hardly knew him.*° A note probably written in his 
last years is full of complaints about “‘injustices et in- 
gratitudes.” In another note he bitterly assails his col- 
leagues, “acteurs d’intrigues, faiseurs d’Architecture Pari- 
sienne.”** A similarly undated note scribbled on a form 
of the Ministére de PIntérieur, Direction des travaux pub- 
lics de Paris,** reveals the end. Its confused text manifests 
mental derangement. The advertisement of 1824 is the 
last trace I could find of Lequeu’s life. The year of his 
death can be ignored. There is no doubt that by 1824 
his career as an artist had been finished long since. 
This dismal end might confirm one’s first reaction to 
Lequeu’s drawings, that he was abnormal from the be- 
ginning. Should we leave him to the psychologist and 
exclude him from art history? It is not necessary to have 
recourse to the simple generalization that all artistic crea-- 
tion is beyond the normalcy that makes and marks every- 
day life. Rather should we refer to such great figures 
accepted by art history in spite of their deranged mental 
condition as E] Greco, Borromini, Van Gogh. What 
counts is not whether abnormality is more or less manifest 
in their production but whether their production has the 
qualities of any “normal” work of art. We find in Lequeu’s 
drawings the same will to master form, the same trend 
toward abstraction, the same desire to express human feel- 
ings, and the same wish to enhance the “‘normal,” or, the 
banal, as in any less eccentric achievement worthy to be 
considered art. The question whether he was sane in his 
early years can be answered by pointing out some charac- 
teristics of the designs. The handwriting is calligraphic, 
and minutious rather than extravagant. The comments 
are clear, most of them sober and technical. Eventually 
he makes sarcastic remarks which prove sound reasoning. 
The attitude of his environment is likewise elucidating. 
Descamps, Soufflot, and Le Roy regarded him as a gifted 
student whom they liked to encourage and to assist. His 


193, July 12, 1817, p. 362. 

37. Bulletin de Commerce, Paris, December 16, 1824. 

38. B.N., Ha 80. 

39. The announcement of 1824 is preceded by the words: “M. 
Lequeu nous invite 4 insérer textuellement (italics in the an- 
nouncement) l’annonce suivante.” 

40. Announcement of 1824: “Son domicile actuel est rue des 
Deux-Portes St. Sauveur, no. 8 . . . et au premier escalier cété 
gauche. Il avertit le public qu’il est peu connu dans l’enclos de 
cette cour.” 

41. B.N., Ha 80, both. 

42. B.N., Ha 80. On the head of the form is printed, “Anée 
181.” the last figure of the year having been omitted. I infer 
from the text that the note was written in 1822. 
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NOTES 


patrons must have had similar opinions. Nor would he 
have been employed for twenty-two years in republican 
and imperial offices had he not behaved like a normal 
person. All of his known works originated before the 
end of his civil-service career and long before the outbreak 
of insanity. 

I believe that not a personal condition, but the general 
unrest of the period must account for his production in 
the first place. His dream-architecture is the reflection 
of the dreams of his time. Though he wandered beyond 
the regular bounds, his fantasies are more than extrava- 
ganzas. They are works of art in which we recognize the 
man and through which we apprehend the period. Build- 
ing for patrons after classical canons must have been for 
Lequeu in his early years just as boring a job as delineat- 
ing maps and charts in his advanced age. Classicism was 
the field in which the unoriginal, the minor spirits, felt 
at home. The independent minds strove to free themselves 
from the old heritage in one way or another. They laid 
down their novel ideas in passionate words or in ecstatic 
designs. If ever there was such a thing as Part pour Part, 
we find it in the outbursts of the architects of the French 
Revolution. Unlike the artists of the end of the nineteenth 
century they were not out to discover some novel art. 
Thus they were less artificial than those who belonged 
to the art nouveau movement. Boullée, Ledoux, and 
Lequeu had to speak out because they were swayed by the 
emotions and the needs of the moment. 


Lequeu’s early works are rather tame in character and 
are in line with the dominant trends of his time—first 
Baroque, then classicizing. The inventions of his middle 
years show him deeply affected by the general excitement 
of the period. His late design are comparatively sober 
compositions with a few fanciful details. 

The Monument to Athena which he conceived when 
still a student at Rouen, in 1776, is typically late Baroque, 
or Rococo, in character (Fig. 3).** It is composed in 
sweeping curves and rich decoration. The frieze in high 
relief consists of a multitude of figures hiding almost com- 
pletely the wall to which they are applied. Clouds efface 
the architectural lines of the upper part of the structure. 
There is much movement and plasticity in the design but 
there is no trace of the s.ern classicism which at that 
time already had become fashionable. The design might 
make a good model for a decorative piece in porcelain 
but if carried out as an outdoor monument, the bulky 
substructure and the comparatively tiny figure of the god- 
dess would hardly produce a pleasant effect. 

In 1779 Lequeu made a design for a city hall (Fig. 1). 
He evidently hoped that his project might be accepted to 
replace the scheme which Le Carpentier, a member of the 
Paris Academy of Architecture, had worked out for 
Rouen in 1758.** According to Lequeu’s own statement, 
the Royal Academy of Rouen approved of his design, 
which belongs to the type of cool, impersonal buildings 


43. Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are from B.N., Ha 80; figs. 1, 2, 
3, 10 from Ha 8oa. 

41. Le Carpentier’s project is illustrated in the Encyclopédie, 
ed. Diderot and d’Alembert, Plates, 1 (Paris, 1762), chap. “Archi- 
tecture,” pl. XXII. 
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common to the Louis Seize style. The elongated structure 
consists of a rusticated groundfloor with arched windows 
and a second story with straight-headed openings. The 
central Doric portico runs up to the height of the Mansard 
roof; slightly projecting end-pavilions frame the whole; 
a dome with a spire terminates the composition. The 
arrangement is, basically, baroque, but all baroque liveli- 
ness has gone. There is no movement in the front, and 
the single elements appear to be frozen. Lequeu’s project 
differs from Le Carpentier’s chiefly in two ways: it lacks 
the latter’s rich decoration, especially the semicolumns on 
the piers of the second story; and the central portion is 
considerably altered. The old-timer Le Carpentier was 
still intent upon unification. To this end he used the two- 
storey pattern both in the center and on the sides. Lequeu, 
however, disrupts the continuity of the front by adding 
the colossal portico. His dome is less conspicuous than that 
of the elder master, who exalted the crowning feature by 
inserting an attic story between it and the main floor of 
the building. Though Lequeu’s design is based on that of 
his predecessor, it reveals unmistakably a changed attitude 
toward composition. 

In the Casino of Terlinden at Sgrawensel, built for the 
dowager Meulenaer in 1786, the main entrance is on 
the short side of the rectangular plan, like an ancient 
temple.*® But the porch is followed by the staircase, be- 
hind which the rooms are lined-up in two rows. The plan 
is definitely lacking in centralization, or orientation around 
a dominating element and this is contrary to truly baroque 
plans. A structure that was supposed to imitate a classical 
temple did not, of course, permit a centralized arrange- 
ment. The architect was not free in designing the plan. 
Yet it is significant that the patron himself followed the 
new fashion. In the era of the Baroque the formal pattern 
was imperative and no patron would have wanted a house 
deviating from it. Whoever was responsible for the shape 
of the temple-dwelling of Terlinden, its interior indicates 
that the loose arrangement of the rooms was satisfactory 
at that moment. The interior decoration was strictly 
Louis Seize, stiff and rather closely following Greek 
models. A memorial in the garden, erected to enshrine 
the bust of a woman, foreshadows Lequeu’s later inven- 
tions. It shows various odd details, such as the upright 
wreath on top of the framing arch, and the bird-wings 
affixed to its sides. 

The House of the Count de Bouville near Portenort, 
called “Temple de silence,” resembles the Casino of Ter- 
linden, outside and inside.*® In these two houses Lequeu 
seems to have been a rather slavish copyist. But when 
he did not depend on a patron and did not have to con- 
sider practical needs, he knew how to impart to his crea- 
tions a character of their own. In the Tomb of Porsenna, 
of 1792, the very subject matter points to Etruscan mod- 
els (Fig. 10). Yet if we compare it with the somewhat 
similar bowls on high stands of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. we notice significant differences.*’ The 


45. Cf. note 18. 

46. Cf. note 19. Lequeu’s drawing differs from the engraving 
in Krafft’s Recueil in some details. 

47. Cf. Jules Martha, L’Art étrusque, Paris, 1889, figs. 301, 
307, etc.; Giulio Q. Giglioli, L’Arte etrusca, Milan, 1935, pls. 
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Etruscan products show supple, almost organic, shapes 
with lavish sculptural decoration in harmony with them. 
Lequeu, however, builds up his Tomb of rather rigid 
geometric forms. Even if we were to find Etruscan ob- 
jects more like his design than the ordinary bowls on high 
stands, we should not be satisfied that we had discovered 
his true model. We would still have to ask why the 
architect copied these particular objects and not the 
“organic” type. His aim now was to create an agglomer- 
ate of inorganic shapes rather than a compact plastic body 
such as his early Monument to Athena. ‘The composition 
of the Tomb is typical of the new time, as is the fantastic 
element in it, although it differs widely from the usual 
Romantic productions. 

From the point of view of its artistic meaning, the com- 
positional principle of the Tomb appears again in the ap- 
parently totally different Church of the Capuchin Nuns 
in Marseille, of 1788 (Fig. 2). This is also an agglomer- 
ate of elementary geometrical forms: a spherical dome, 
a hemicylindrical portico, and flanking prisms. 

The new compositional principle reappears in the im- 
posing Castle on the Sea, consisting of a low cylindrical 
substructure, a tall cylindrical house, and a polygonal 
superstructure forming the base of a square spire (Fig. 
6). Here we face Romanticism in austere grandiosity. ‘The 
work of architecture is the perfect counterpart of the 
restless waves. 

The Temple de PE galité and the Temple de la Terre 
also belong to this group of thoroughly un-Baroque de- 
signs. Each is composed of a globe emerging from a circu- 
lar portico. In each a small globe stands near the base 
of the larger one. Its tiny mass is effectively contrasted 
to the immense void. The Temple de EF galité was devised 
in the year II of the Revolution to glorify a revolutionary 
ideal. It is a veritable product of the Revolution, not con- 
fused or bizarre, but simple and great. The likewise very 
dignified Temple de la Terre, illustrated in my essay on 
Boullée,** bears above its entrance the inscription: A LA 
SAGESSE SUPREME. The Tomb of Porsenna, the Church 
of Marseilles, the Castle on the Sea, and the two Temples 
present a single compositional concept, the concept of 
coordinated geometrical shapes. 

The feeling for grandeur which strikes us in the spheri- 
cal rooms of the two Temples shows with still greater in- 
tensity in a mighty vaulted Court Hall which calls to 
mind Boullée’s Library.*® Recalling the trivial symbols 
on many works about 1800, we become aware of Lequeu’s 
superior ability to express the significance of a structure 
by strictly architectural means. The elementary forms 
have in themselves the quality of grandeur which agreed 
so well with the intentions of the Revolutionary architects. 
Often the artists present the impressive basic forms with 
a minimum of decoration. The pure, primitive shapes suf- 
fice to sublimate both “great” and humble structures. ‘he 
monumentality of all these designs may well have been 
derived from the same sense for greatness which inspired 


XI, Xvi; Ugo Tarchi, L’Arte ertusco-romana, Milan, 1936, pls. 
XCII, xcII1, xciv. Gisela M. A. Richter, Handbook of the Etrus- 
can Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1940, 
figs. 6, 9. 


many of the leaders of the French Revolution. The archi- 
tects, too, wished to build in a new and grand manner. 

The deep unrest of the period which so ardently strove 
to overcome the old and to attain the new becomes mani- 
fest in Lequeu’s Rendez-vous de Bellevue (Fig. 7). It 
is hardly inferior in artistic quality to the Castle on the 
Sea. But unlike the latter, it is strictly asymmetrical. ‘Thus 
a further characteristic of the conventional art has been 
given up, and now contrasts both in size and shape mean 
more than balance. The simultaneous appearance of forms 
of diversified origin is also a significant symptom. A Greek 
temple on top of an attached tower, a donjon carrying an 
observatory, a Palladian window, an ogival door, and 
plain unframed windows appear side by side. A mixture of 
incoherent and incongruous features, the Rendez-vous 
tells much of the period which struggled for innovation 
and again and again turned to the past. 

The gothicizing Dairy and the Henhouse with oriental 
motifs are further witnesses of the constant search for new 
ways of expression (Fig. 8). Each by itself might be re- 
garded as just a playful pastime of the Romantic mood. 
But the fact that such different realms simultaneously en- 
tered the consciousness of mankind may teach us that 
there was a great awakening about 1800, uncertain of 
its goals in the beginning, but untiring in the effort to 
reform architecture. 

Inventions of grandeur and fantastic beauty are not 
rare in Lequeu’s oeuvre. As an instance I should like to 
point out the Tomb Monument composed of three reced- 
ing storeys, two cylindrical and one conical. Each storey 
is surrounded by cypresses, which mitigate the sternness 
of the stonework, similar to the trees which Boullée would 
have planted on the Cenotaph of Newton.*° Outstanding 
among Lequeu’s fantasies is the Pompe a feu also repro- 
duced in my essay on Boullée.” Its effect derives from the 
bizarre roof lines of both the house and the porch. 

Lequeu’s talent for devising fanciful things appears on 
a smaller scale in the delicate Temple of Ceres (Fig. 9). 
He certainly had more inventiveness than the many con- 
temporaries who knew no more than the endless copying 
of classical temples. 

One of his most advanced compositions is the Indian 
Pagoda (Fig. 4). Although it seems to be just one of the 
Romantic excursions into far-away countries, it already 
foreshadows the stepped house of the remote future. On 
the way to this future, stand the Soldier’s Memorial, a 
late design bearing the name of Louis XVIII, and the 
Funeral Monument (Fig. 5). In these designs the archi- 
tect once more availed himself of various features of the 
past. Although they are still somewhat restless, they have 
much of that severity which architecture in our own time 
was to reach after long and strenuous efforts. 

Lequeu’s weird fantasies reveal much of his era to 
anyone who is interested in the development of the artis- 
tic ideas rather than in the struggle for practical improve- 
ment. Though he looked back to remote times and remote 


48. ART BULLETIN, XX1, fig. 2. 
49. Ibid., fig. 11. 

50. Ibid., figs. 1, 20. 

51. Ibid., fig. 3. 
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NOTES 


regions, he was none the less the forerunner of significant 
trends of the twentieth century. In his era, as at present, 
unrest and incertitude inspired strange performances; then 
as now, expressiveness counted more than formality; then 
as now great and dignified works emerged from the 
turmoil. It is not my intention to imply any direct affilia- 
tion between 1800 and 1900; I am concerned only with 
the continuity of ideas. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE SELECTION OF COPY FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


CLARENCE KENNEDY 


The editors of THE ART BULLETIN have asked me to 
prepare this note to help contributors in the selection of 
“copy” for their illustrations. The word copy as used by 
printers applies not only to the manuscript but also to the 
assortment of pictorial material to be reproduced. It is 
usually a motley collection of photographs and clippings, 
some of them suitable for reproduction, some not, and the 
copy sent to THE ART BULLETIN is no exception. Anyone 
who looks with attention at the plates in some issue se- 
lected at random will be struck by marked differences in 
quality as he passes from one figure to another on the 
same page. These correspond to differences in the copy 
supplied by the author. 

The material submitted for the illustrations falls into 
three categories. The smallest group consists of original 
works of art—illuminated manuscripts, drawings, and 
paintings. In reproducing these, the reversed negative 
which is required for exposing the gelatin plates from 
which the pages of the BULLETIN are printed is made di- 
rectly from the original. This eliminates several otherwise 
necessary steps and the progressive deterioration of the 
image which each additional step entails. The technician 
to whom such work is entrusted is experienced in lighting 
the subject to the best advantage, and his equipment is 
more accurate than that available to most museum photog- 
raphers. The result is a reproduction of superior quality 
(see Fig. 1). Such cases are, of course, exceptional. An 
author may not be in a position to arrange for the loan of 
the work of art itself, or to deal with the problems of 
transportation, packing, and insurance.’ But the possibil- 
ity of submitting original material’ should at least be kept 
in mind and is especially worth considering if an im- 
portant object is being published for the first time or if the 
argument of an article hinges on questions of artistic value. 
Only by working from the original can the printer get 
the best results. 

The second type of copy is the silverprint—a print made 
directly on photographic paper from the original negative. 


1 The Meriden Gravure Company, printers of the BULLETIN 
plates, have recently installed a large fireproof vault for the 
temporary storage of original material under optimum conditions. 

2 Especially drawings and engravings, which can be trans- 
ported more or less easily, and for which good photographs are 
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This is the accepted standard of excellence, if only be- 
cause almost every kind of reproduction depends at an 
early stage on a silver image. In making the negative the 
photographer has already fixed the basic character of 
whatever print is to be made from it: he has recorded his 
choice of view; in the case of a three-dimensional subject, 
he has determined which plane from front to back shall 
be in clearest focus; by lighting, by choice of the negative 
emulsion, and by development he has established the re- 
lation between the values of the different areas of tone. 
That is, those elements which chiefly determine the char- 
acter of any photographic record of a work of art have 
already been incorporated in the negative. However well 
or poorly they may be recorded in the silverprint made 
from the negative, these basic decisions are of paramount 
importance and the author’s choice among different photo- 
graphs is largely dependent on them. He is less sure of 
himself when he is asked to judge between particular 
prints. Silverprints may, in themselves, be good or bad 
according to the skill and care used by the photographer, 
first in the choice of paper, and then in exposure and de- 
velopment. Prints made from the same negative at dif- 
ferent times over a period of years may be very unequal 
in quality. A scholar may compare silverprints, in large 
public collections or sometimes at the salesroom of the 
photographer, and select the one which, in his opinion, 
best interprets the original. But even where the direct 
comparison of two prints from the same or similar nega- 
tives is not practical, a scholar looking at his own collec- 
tion with a critical and judicious eye can soon detect for 
himself the technical faults that characterize poor prints: 
lack of detail in the highlights; lack of dark accents in 
the shadows; harsh contrasts of tone; areas where the 
contact with the negatives was not perfect and the out- 
lines that should be sharp are Murred; stained areas due 
to insufficient fixing and washing; evidence of retouch- 
ing on the negative, frequently visible as light or dark 
crosshatching or the unreasonable restriction of the full 
development of all the tones in an arbitrarily localized 
area in order that the shadow detail may be seen; blank 
white backgrounds against which the abrupt and insensi- 
tive contours of the silhouette prove that they were 
opaqued on the negative by hand. Rather than use an 
obviously bad print, or one that is torn or creased or 
dirty, an author should allow time to send away for a 
new one on the chance that it may be better. If he has 
taken the photograph himself, and is a skilled technician, 
he should make a silverprint that looks the way he would 
like the reproduction to appear. If he is unsure of his own 
ability, or the accuracy of his equipment, he should submit 
his negative as well as a print with comments.® 

The third type of copy consists of reproductions from 
books, and copies of reproductions, even photostats, sev- 
eral times removed from the silverprint which was the 
first step in any process. To make a copy of a copy 
of a copy!—but surely, one would suppose, only as a last 


particularly hard to find. 

* Logically, the art historian is the person best fitted to photo- 
graph works of art, provided he makes a serious study of the tech- 
nique. We should more often give our graduate students the 
training required for this kind of work. 
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resort. Actually, most of the material submitted to the 
BULLETIN belongs to this category, probably for several 
good reasons: Many of the older photographs from which 
these reproductions were made are still the best; many 
show a building or a piece of sculpture before it was dam- 
aged by war or weather. The plate in a book may be the 
only available copy. Silverprints from the negative may 
have spoiled and cannot be replaced; the photographer 
may have gone out of business and his stock may have 
been dispersed. The library owning a print may have a 
rule against lending it for reproduction. Or again, schol- 
ars, who usually are not paid for their articles but do have 
to pay for their copy, may feel they cannot afford to pur- 
chase a silverprint if a good reproduction is at hand. Too 
often they have sent away for a photograph only to find, 
when it arrives, that it is a poor print, not even as good 
as the illustration through which they had come to know 
of the existence of the negative from which it was made. 
To have a new view taken especially to show some aspect 
of the subject that already existing photographs do not 
bring out clearly, is apt to be costly and there is even then 
no guarantee that the print will not turn out to be a poor 
one. As insurance against such risk, permission should be 
obtained to borrow the negative for purposes of reproduc- 
tion, with the specification that the negative be unre- 
teuched. Actually, each new photographic document of 
this kind is well worth its cost. 

The reader will note that we have assumed in every 
case that the author is capable of distinguishing between 
the relative merits of two pieces of copy and of deciding 
between them. It is implicit in what we have said that 
his choice between the only available sources for an illus- 
tration should always be the one that looks to him best, 
regardless of whether it is a silverprint or a reproduction. 
Are we justified in making this assumption on the basis 
of his training and his special competence? Now, it is true 
the method used in judging a work of art cannot be ap- 
plied in the same way to the selection of copy. The critic 
has accustomed himself to consider the tone relations 


within a picture, and its pattern, as a whole. He does not 


normally start with an analysis of its minute structure; 
in choosing between a reproduction and a silverprint this 
close scrutiny becomes important. Even in the silverprint 
we have nothing approaching the clear outlines or the 
richly textured tones of the work of art itself. The image 
at which we are looking has been formed in the first 
place by bundles of rays of light that have been inter- 
cepted by the camera lens and refocussed on the surface 
of a negative. The smallest inaccuracy of judgment in 
focussing, the smallest departure of the surface of a film 
negative from its theoretical plane, permits these rays to 
spread. Again, as they penetrate the negative emulsion 
they are diffused. During development the sensitive par- 
ticles which they have exposed form into clumps of opaque 
silver whose position and contour no longer precisely cor- 
respond to the place from which this action was started. 
And we are not yet through! The equivalent of this 
degradation of the image in the negative takes place again 
in making the silverprint. All this is at so small a scale 
that it is not particularly visible to the naked eye. The 
image seems good, and clear, and has excellent tone 


gradations. What happens if we continue, and use this 
silverprint to make a reproduction? Let us take the case 
of collotype, the process used in the BULLETIN. The lens 
is now focussed on the silverprint and forms an image, 
purposely reversed, on a negative viich is in turn held by 
suction against a bichromated ge’): plate and exposed 
to strong, diffused, light. As they penetrate the gelatin the 
rays of light, still further diffused, tan and harden it in 
proportion to the amount of light which reaches any given 
point. It is hard to say how accurately, at this stage, an 
edge between two areas of tone is defined. When the 
plate is washed the gelatin swells, less where it was tanned, 
and more, proportionately, where the light was blocked by 
the deposits of silver of different densities in the negative. 
As the gelatin dries it shrinks, and forms a wrinkle pat- 
tern that is hardly visible as such to the naked eye but 
plays its part in distributing the ink when the plate is on 
the press. Before printing, the plate is soaked again, and 
the greasy ink, deposited by rollers, is repelled, either 
more or less according to the amount of moisture each 
part of the gelatin image can absorb. Again it is hard to 
say just how the contour is defined, or how a given tone 
is built up. The finished reproduction looks unexpectedly 
good to the unaided eye, the criterion that the printer had 
to meet. If the reader will stop to count the number of 
times the image has been transferred and re-formed he 
will have a great respect for the care and skill with which 
our plates are made. But we have learned that at every 
step there has been an inevitable loss. It requires very 
expert work to make a good reproduction even from the 
best silverprint of a work of art. If the printer is given, 
instead, a clipping from a book, he is handicapped from 
the start. A photostat, a coarse or careless halftone, is 
worse than a gravure or collotype for use as copy, but 
anything at second hand is bad. By the time the process 
is complete, the number of times the image has been 
tampered with has been multiplied, and though each tech- 
nique introduces different faults, which interact on each 
other in curious ways, it must be roughly true that the dis- 
integration in successive copies increases by some exponen- 
tial factor, not by simple multiples. 

Now the author need not take the deterioration of the 
image at any particular stage for granted, nor is it some- 
thing he is not competent to judge. If he will simply ex- 
amine his copy closely, he need not feel uncertain because 
he has no technical understanding of a particular process. 
He has only to select a piece of copy first of all because it 
shows the view he wants and is composed in such a way 
that it focusses attention on the qualities he wishes to dis- 
cuss; the overall tone values shculd be a convincing inter- 
pretation of those of the original; the image should be clear 
and record the most delicate tone gradations. In judging 
the image itself, the scholar will find it helpful, at first, to 
study his copy with a magnifying glass; a low-power bin- 
ocular microscope of from 6 to 25 times magnification 
is ideal, for it permits him to examine even the texture of 
the paper. He will soon become familiar with the charac- 
teristic appearance of the actual image in the various kinds 
of copy he is apt to use, and he will learn to recognize 
these same effects even without a glass. He will not need 
to ask whether a print he has enlarged from a Leica nega- 
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NOTES 


tive will be satisfactory for reproduction at the size needed 
on the page; he can decide after he has examined it under 
a further magnification. He will be all too aware of the 
absence of any detail in the highlights of an underexposed 
silverprint. He will not be fooled by a reproduction that 
actually has a very uncertain outline, eaten away as a re- 
sult of the failure of the process to record its subleties, but 
which at first seems clear because of its high contrast. He 
will develop his own preferences, which will be based on 
knowledge rather than prejudice. 

A good many authors seem to hold to the widespread 
superstition that there is something mysterious about pho- 
tographic reproduction, that it is a tricky thing, whose 
results cannot be predicted. This attitude has been fos- 
tered by the many commonplaces which still circulate 
among the members of the printer’s trade though their 
validity has disappeared long since with the introduction 
of new procedures based on superior materials. These no- 
tions, often innocuous enough in themselves, do harm to 
good printing by substituting a rule for intelligent choice, 
and thus paralyze the author’s judgment, though he alone 
is in a position to know exactly what he wants. Four of 
these anachronisms are still so current that they call for a 
thoughtful analysis. They may be summed up by the 
statement that printers prefer an 8” x 10” glossy print, 
of a cold black (blue-black) tone, and which is described 
in the vernacular as “contrasty.” This formula, in whole 
or in part, is probably familiar to most of our readers. 

The common requirement of an 8” x 10” print brings 
up the whole question of size. Let us assume that the nega- 
tive is already made. The question may then be put, 
“What kind of print (thinking especially in terms of 
size) will best record the information that is in it?” The 
most probable answer is a contact print, preferably made 
with directed rays, like those from a small source or a 
reflector bulb, and with a plastic air cushion to insure con- 
tact between negative and paper. Theoretically as good a 
result could be obtained, with some permissible variation 
in size, in an enlarger, but the apparatus and the way it is 
used is seldom precise enough, except in the case of such a 
well-equipped shop as that in which the negatives for the 
BULLETIN plates are made. Where such precision is pos- 
sible, there would be some slight advantage in recording all 
that there is in a small negative at a considerably larger 
size in the print, and reducing it down again to make the 
collotype negative. But I would not encourage the ama- 
teur to do that—he had far better submit his negative 
and let the printer make an enlarged transparency the 
size desired for the reproduction. From the large trans- 
parency, the process negative can be made by contact. None 
of this would seem to indicate that anyone should put him- 
self out to produce an 8” x 10” print. The size and shape 
are a reasonable but not particularly significant com- 
promise, and will be changed to fit into the plan of the 
page. When one considers that many teachers of art seri- 
ously champion the small 35 mm. film for making their 
own record photographs, that a medium-sized, 5” x 7”, 
film today is at least the equal of the 8” x 10” of yesterday 
when this was adopted as standard, and that the copy- 
board of the camera with which the negatives for our il- 
lustrations are made can deal easily with a print 14” x 17” 
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or larger, the only thing that makes sense is for the author 
to submit the print which shows, under the magnifying 
glass, the best quality, whatever its size. 

The preference for a glossy surface paper, other things 
being equal, is reasonable. The difficulty is that other things 
are not always equal, and in a given case what is sacrificed 
for it may be greater than the gain. There are three 
separate arguments for the use of glossy paper for repro- 
duction. The first has to do with the clarity of the silver 
image. If an emulsion is coated on a paper surface that 
has not been prepared so that it is perfectly smooth, there 
is a risk that, to the extent of the depth and accidental 
character of the imperfections, the image itself may be 
affected, especially when printed with diffused light since 
perfect contact with the negative is impossible. The last 
step in making a real glossy print—drying it on a ferro- 
type tin—is useless in this regard, since the image has al- 
ready been formed. The second argument has to do with 
diffuse surface reflection. Since the light falling on a 
matte or, to a less extent, on a semi-matte paper is partly 
reflected back from the minute facets of the surtace, it 
forms, as it were, a thin veil of light which is particularly 
noticeable over the darkest tones. If the subject is one in 
which the darkest tones do not approach black, this dif- 
fused light from the surface has no appreciable effect, but 
where dark accents are important in the shadows the loss 
is serious. Now according to our premise the dark image 
is there—the light is reflected from the surface. Today, by 
the use of polarizing filters, these reflections can be elimi- 
nated when the copy is lighted at the printer’s. The author 
has only to ask for the use of polarized light when he is 
disturbed by this effect in the print. If he is not disturbed 
he need not insist. For, after all, this effect is the same 
to the observer’s eye; if he is pleased with the tone values 
in a silverprint, he need not worry about its surface. The 
third case is somewhat similar. If the photographic paper 
has a very coarse grain, and a shiny surface, tiny bright 
direct reflections of the light source, which will change 
with the angle that the print is held to the light, may be 
very annoying. These too, can now be eliminated by 
polarization. In so far, then, as these reasons for preferring 
a glossy paper are valid, the author in selecting his copy 
would unconsciously have been affected by them. 

The insistence on a neutral or blue-black image would 
seem to date back to the days before the use of pan- 
chromatic film. With the old blue-sensitive plates the 
use of red-brown copy would have produced an image 
with exaggerated contrast. The distrust of warm-toned 
papers has persisted among printers and is still strong 
today. In some techniques blue-sensitive materials may 
still be exposed directly from the copy, but this is not true 
in the procedure used for THE ART BULLETIN. It would 
be unfortunate if the author’s choice were limited to a 
blue-black paper. The collodion prints made by early 
photographers, which have a decided brown tone, still 
exist, and are often in good condition. They recorded 
delicate tone gradations with great distinction, and usu- 
ally show more detail in the lights and shadows than the 
prints from the same negatives that are purchased today. 
Among the modern photographic papers very few of those 
suitable for printing negatives made from works of art 
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tend, of themselves, to give blue-black tones. The color 
is more often something between green and brown. It 
is even possible that in the case of any particular paper 
the best rendering of tone gradations, which may be as- 
sociated with fine grain, results from the use.of a warm- 
tone developer. To sum up, any of these prints may be 
submitted with confidence to the BULLETIN. 

The most pernicious of all the anachronisms is the 
common belief that copy, for best results, should be “con- 
trasty.” Without going into the historical reasons for this 
requirement in the early days of the printing art, when 
reproductions had a tendency to flatten out, it may be said 
that even in the past it has been responsible for more bad 
printing than good. To begin with, many commercial 
negatives of works of art are underexposed and overde- 
veloped, which results in an exaggerated contrast range. 
If, in turn, these are printed on a contrast paper, there 
is no way to record the whole range of tones that are in 
the negative on the print. True, the print will have a 
specious clarity due to extreme contrast in the midtones, 
but all detail in the highlights will be missing and the 
darker details in the shadows will not show at all since 
they were printed black on black. As a test, when in doubt, 
hold such a print directly over a bare electric light bulb; 
you will be surprised to see the detail emerge in the 
shadow, and the whole scale of tone gradations through- 
out the print will be improved (it could be copied thus, 


with light through it, except for the fact that the texture 
of the paper, to some extent, and any rubber stamp or 
writing on the back would show in the final reproduction). 
In ordering a silverprint, the author, far from insisting 
on contrast, should specify that it be printed on a grade 
of paper that will insure that all the detail at both ends 
of the tone scale are clearly visible. If, later, he decides 
that some of this is not important, he can instruct the 
printer to increase the contrast to any desired degree 
when he makes the collotype negative. 

In every case where the author suspends his judgment, 
and rejects, on theory, a good print, which pleases him, 
and substitutes another that he supposes will fulfill some 
requirement which he does not really understand, he is 
evading his responsibility and is sure to make a mistake. 
After all, there is only one guide on which he can rely in 
selecting copy. It is the same guide that gives him his dis- 
tinction as a critic—his eye. If the editors really had to 
ask him to make allowance for this or that eccentricity in 
the reproduction process, he would rightfully be at a loss. 
That is the printer’s job. The best recommendation that 
they can make to him is to use every means at his disposal 
to find or procure prints that, under the most exacting 
scrutiny, look exactly the way he would like the reproduc- 
tions to look. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


Owing to a delay in the mails the corrected proof of 
Dr. Held’s review of Wehle and Salinger, 4 Catalogue 
of Early Flemish, Dutch, and German Paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in this issue (pp. 139- 
143) was not received until after the issue had gone to 
press. The changes which Dr. Held was forced to 
make because his text could not be illustrated as he had 
planned are: 

P. 142, col. 2, lines 34-45: delete “Particularly 
interesting for our problem is a second case.” and add: 
“The plate 1tuLIUs-AUGUsTUs of that series was evi- 
dently patterned after Bruegel’s New York picture. In 
the center, under a clump of tall trees it shows peasants 
eating and sleeping. On the left side one sees haymaking, 
at the right a wheat-harvest. Also, in 1650, . .” etc. 

P. 142, col. 2, third line from bottom: delete entire 
sentence beginning “July is characterized by . . .” etc. 
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HARRY B. WEHLE and MARGARETTA M. SALINGER, 4 Cat- 
alogue of Early Flemish, Dutch, and German Paint- 
ings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum, 1947. 243 pages, 176 illus. 
$4.50. 


In contrast to the fanfare which accompanies the ac- 
quisition of an important work of art or the opening of a 
spectacular loan exhibition, the publication of a museum 
catalogue is little noticed by the public and not likely to 
be heralded by the press. It is perhaps for this reason that 
few institutions seem to bother to put much effort, or funds, 
into a task which appears to be a labor of love. And yet 
there is perhaps no single act which reveals more clearly 
a museum’s sense of its responsibilities than the publica- 
tion of a good catalogue. The Metropolitan Museum may 
take due credit and pride in its policy of publishing thor- 
ough, scholarly catalogues of its collection of paintings. 
The first catalogue, of the Italian and Spanish schools, 
was published in 1940. It has now been followed by that 
of the Early Flemish, Dutch, and German schools. 

It is well known that the early Flemish section of the 
Museum is one of its best and can stand comparison with 
any of the other great collections in that field. In recent 
years, during Mr. Wehle’s curatorship, some splendid ac- 
cessions have considerably enriched the already imposing 
array of great works of that school. The Bache collection 
and the Blumenthal bequest provided perhaps the most 
striking additions, but many an interesting piece was ac- 
quired by individual gift or by purchase. A Holbein por- 
trait, which will come to the Museum from Mrs. Hark- 
ness’s collection, has also been included in the catalogue. 

The authors of the catalogue, Mr. Harry B. Wehle 
and Miss Margaretta Salinger, have produced a work 
worthy of this collection. They have not only provided 
students with an indispensable tool but they also have 
surely done justice to their aim of “enhancing the enjoy- 
ment and comprehension of the intelligent casual visitor.” 
While the work is the result of years of labor, the textual 
parts are remarkably free of pretentious scholarship, being 
written in a highly readable and lucid style. 

The sequence of each entry is known from the Italian 
catalogue of 1940. First there is a general biographical 
discussion of each artist, followed by a critical study of 
the picture itself. In smaller type bibliographical references, 
records of exhibitions, provenance and purchase date are 
then added. A reproduction accompanies each entry. 

The entries follow each other in chronological order 
within the two schools into which the catalogue is di- 
vided. This is an unusual feature but one used before by 
the authors in the Italian catalogue. It may have some 
value because it leads a reader along the paths of historical 
development, and with the help of the biographical sec- 
tions one could conceivably reconstruct the complex image 
of the early Flemish and Dutch (less so of the German) 
schools. Yet, it appears to me questionable whether these 
gains are worth the evident disadvantages. A catalogue, 
after all, is not a book to be read from beginning to end. 


It is a help to find quickly all that it is possible to know 
about an individual item in the collection. Hence an alpha- 
betical sequence is the best and I know of no important 
recent catalogue anywhere where it has not been used. 
Indeed, the authors have not been able to avoid the dif- 
ficulties which plague writers of chronological handbooks: 
A. Isenbrant, because of his stylistic connection with G. 
David, precedes Q. Massys, who surely was older; Benson 
follows C. Massys, who was much the younger of the 
two; they all precede J. Bosch, who was active long 
before them. Thus even those who more or less know the 
chronological relationships are forced to use either the 
table of contents or the index to find their man quickly. 

The biographical sketches at the head of each entry 
seem to be even longer than those in the Italian catalogue 
and in scope and character approach the entries of bio- 
graphical lexica. They surely are very useful to all readers 
of the catalogue, especially as they are based on the most 
recent results of research; in a number of controversial 
questions the authors present the conflicting theories clearly 
and choose their own stand circumspectly and forthrightly. 
They believe in the existence of Hubert van Eyck and in 
the identification of the Master of Flémalle with Campin. 
(They might, perhaps, have mentioned the fact that Ro- 
gier was not only married in 1426 but was also called 
“maitre” before he was apprenticed with Campin.) Oc- 
casionally one might disagree with some of the statements 
about individual artists. Probably few people will share the 
estimate of Bouts (p. 43): “Of all the fifteenth-century 
painters it is perhaps Bouts who expresses the greatest 
intensity of feeling.” Nor does it seem quite justified to 
say of him, “Many of the subjects he painted had never 
been attempted by others and these convey the full force 
of his imagination,” when we consider that so much is 
lost from this period. Bouts’ pictures of Justice, at any rate, 
belong to a well-established type of decoration of town 
halls (cf. Ursula Lederle, Gerechtigkeitsdarstellungen in 
deutschen und niederlaendischen Rathaeusern, Diss. Hei- 
delbery, 1937). In the biography of Bosch, the year 1480/ 
81 should be substituted for 1488 as the documented be- 
ginning of his active career. Indeed, since Bosch, by the 
evidence of his portrait in the Arras Codex, was an old 
man when he died in 1516, one can safely put the be- 
ginning of his activity still earlier, about 1470. Thus, 
the Metropolitan Museum’s Adoration of the Magi, which 
is correctly called an example of Bosch’s “youthful style” 
can obviously not be dated “about the year 1490” but 
more properly about twenty years earlier. In the biography 
of Bruegel, finally, it might have been said that his birth- 
place was probably Breda (as the usually reliable Guiccar- 
dini noted); and even though Vte Ch. Terlinden seems 
to be somewhat pedestrian in his critique of the literature 
on Bruegel (“Pierre Bruegel le Vieux et histoire,” Revue 
belge darchéologie et d histoire de Part, xm, 1942, p. 
229), he has certainly made clear once and for all that 
we should abandon the notion that Bruegel’s art must be 
seen “against the background of a Flanders tortured by 
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religious contention and by the oppression of the Span- 
iards.” 

In the critical discussions of each picture which follow 
the biographical sketches, the authors have used a rather 
flexible method with great skill, concentrating more, as 
the case required, on problems of attribution and chronol- 
ogy or on the existence of preparatory drawings, replicas, 
and copies, on the problem of portrait identity or on icono- 
graphic meaning and patterns. Their full explanation of 
some of the more obscure subjects is just as welcome as 
the references to the written sources on which they are 
based. Occasionally, the authors let slip in a word of 
aesthetic appreciation (“the lined, unsparing face with 
its expression of arid introspection,” p. 47), and one can 
only wish they had done it more frequently. A little guid- 
ance in this direction need really not be considered as a 
dilution of scholarship. Why not acknowledge that a 
catalogue of such proportions deals with aesthetic as well 
as historical objects, especially if the authors are such 
proven masters of the perceptive word or well-turned 
phrase. 

As concerns the iconographic aspects of the pictures 
listed, this reviewer can offer only a few minor additions: 
In connection with Memling’s round Salvator Mundi it 
might be worth while to point out that it was derived 
from Rogier’s Paris triptych, especially considering the 
authors’ remark that this type replaced an Eyckian one 
“toward the end of the century.”—The new title David 
Giving the Letter to Uriah given to one of the pictures 
by the Master of the Barbara Legend is less satisfactory 
than others suggested before, since the kneeling figure 
clearly offers his letter to the king.—The little figure on 
the column in Isenbrant’s Christ and the Virgin is not 
Daniel but Samson and the Lion.—In the landscape at- 
tributed to C. Massys, the “series of incidents” concludes 
with the Adoration of the Magi, not the Nativity.—TIn 
discussing the unknown Saint of the Swiss panels (pp. 172- 
173) the authors mention the relatively obscure Saints 
Eleutherius, Agapetus, and Tropez without considering a 
likelier candidate for the much-suffering youth of the two 
panels, Saint Pantaleon, one of the fourteen “‘Nothelfer”’ 
and the patron saint of the physicians. (That some fif- 
teenth century physicians wore the same kind of hat as 
he does is seen from the figures of Saints Cosmas and 
Damian in Fra Angelico’s fresco in San Marco.) 

Since each picture is illustrated, the authors have omitted 
descriptions. Without raising the much discussed question 
of description of colors, I feel that an occasional hint at a 
dramatic use of color (which cannot be suggested by the 
reproduction), as, for instance, in the Cranach portrait 
(p. 204), would be welcomed by most people. I also think 
that anything of importance which is too small to be seen 
clearly in the reproduction should be mentioned in the 
text. The triumphal relief in the Portrait of Hertenstein 
(p. 213), for instance, is not mentioned, let alone ex- 
plained. The medallion hanging from Lady Lee’s hand 
(p. 219) shows a Death of Lucretia, which no one could 
make out in the reproduction. The brooches of the two 
female portraits on pages 220 and 221 also have figural 
designs which might be of interest to students of sixteenth 
century jewelry. And since the sitter in B. Bruyn’s por- 


trait (pp. 231-232) is still unknown, a description of the 
coat of arms would seem to further the chances of her 
identification. In this connection it should be said that parts 
of the pictures have frequently been cut off in the illustra- 
tions. This is an old complaint against art publications, 
but it seems to be particularly regrettable in a catalogue. 
To mention but a few: p. 36 (Rogier), strips missing at 
left and right; p. 46 (Bouts), strips on three sides miss- 
ing, especially on the right side; p. 48 (Bouts), the lower 
edge, which may even have been cut in the original, is 
here amputated still more; p. 53 (Follower of Ouwater), 
the whole stone ledge along the lower margin is missing; 
p- 55 (Joos van Ghent), three sides cut, especially the 
left; p. 63 (Memling), top and right edge; p. 141 (Gos- 
sart), lower edge with part of hands; p. 144 (Orley), 
the false Diirer signature mentioned in the text has been 
cut off with a strip along the lower edge; p. 164 (West- 
phalian), cut all around, especially below. 

The authors have followed the very commendable pol- 
icy of transcribing literally all texts found on pictures and 
frames, with the exception, curiously enough, of the Eyck 
“diptych.” The Latin texts on either side of Christ and 
St. Michael in the Last Judgment have been rendered only 
in an English translation, while other words inscribed 
in the lower half of the picture are not recorded at all. 
The inscriptions on the frame, on the other hand, are ren- 
dered in Latin as well as in English. Here, however, the 
Latin lines present a rather meaningless picture, since ab- 
breviations are not marked and their alphabetical equiv- 
alents are only rather sporadically given in parentheses. It 
would seem to me easy to follow established practices and 
instead of printing such queer groups of letters as cu 
HOIBUS, HITAB, PCCM, or PPLI to write CU[M] Ho- 
[m]i[N]1pus, P[E]cc[ATA]M, or 
p[o]p[u]x1. The passage: ET ABSTERGET OMNEM LA- 
CRIMAM AB OCULIS EORUM is rendered ET ABSTG OEM 
LA[G]A AB OCLIs scorn. On page 21 the abbreviation 
poms has been dissolved to DoM[u]s, whereas it should 
read DoM[INU]s. In the German inscription on the let- 
ter of the Holbein portrait on page 217, the spelling, as 
far as I can make out, is frum (not fromen), te Londen 
(not t London), and Staalhoff (not Stalhoff). Also the 
o of AN® is missing. 

It is very gratifying, and to my knowledge rather novel, 
that the state of preservation has been mentioned in a 
number of instances. In doing this, the authors recognize 
the growing interest in the physical examination of pic- 
tures and abandon the old secretiveness about the condi- 
tion of their charges. Yet, although it may sound like in- 
gratitude, it seems to me that what has been done in this 
respect is only a half measure and as such not wholly 
satisfactory. If the damaged condition of the Friedsam 
Annunciation has been mention: 4, why not that of the 
Bosch Adoration of the Magi? Abrasion has been pointed 
out in some instances but not with regard to such evident 
examples as the little Memling Madonna (p. 62) and 
Massys’ Portrait of a Woman (p. 107). The Lamentation 
attributed to the Virgo Master (cf. below) is partly ab- 
raded and heavily restored along a crack in the center. 
(As a matter of fact, the reproduction shows this picture 
with restorations different from those seen on the orig- 
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inal.) The Westphalian Crucifixion shows evidence of 
an earlier transfer on canvas and has many losses and re- 
storer’s “compensations.” Indeed, I should like to raise 
the question whether, in a catalogue of such intentional 
completeness, it might not be desirable to include for each 
work a short section with an account of the preservation. 
At present, there is only the briefest technical description, 
generally exhausted in the statement “Tempera and oil on 
wood,” followed by the measurements. Aside from the 
fact that particularly in the field of Flemish and German 
painting it is not without interest to know what kind of 
wood has been used (and it should not be too hard to find 
an expert who could tell), this section could be expanded 
to include a short statement on the present condition, a 
record of known restorations, and possibly also an indica- 
tion whether x-ray photographs have been taken. 

The dearth of information regarding the technical as- 
pects of the pictures is particularly striking if compared to 
the overwhelming amount of bibliographical material in- 
cluded by the authors. They have followed the useful 
practice, established in the catalogue of Italian paintings, 
of summing up writers’ opinions, especially their attribu- 
tions, but they have, if anything, exceeded their previous 
record of completeness. There is no denying the impor- 
tance of good bibliographical records, but there seems lit- 
tle value in quoting the hasty oral statements of visiting 
“authorities” or in listing the reproductions, unaccom- 
panied by serious scholarly comment, in popular art maga- 
zines. This section surely could stand a good deal of 
pruning, and I have reason to assume that the authors 
themselves have come to this conclusion. Concerning the 
“Ex Coll.”—the records of previous ownership—it suf- 
fices to say that one can only admire the ingenuity and 
the thoroughness with which this important and yet 
thankless job has been accomplished. 

To the student specializing in the particular field of 
Flemish and German painting, it is of course of particular 
interest to learn the Museum’s present position with re- 
gard to the critical classification of its collections. Mr. 
Wehle and Miss Salinger, while giving due credit to other 
scholars, have never shirked the responsibility of making 
their own decisions. Where they have felt it necessary 
they have changed the Museum’s earlier attributions and 
opinions, even if it has meant reversing themselves on 
such problems. In the preface they have explained the 
connotation which they attach to such terms as “workshop 
of,” “follower of,” “imitator of,” “copy after,” which, 
in this sequence, refer to the degree of proximity to a 
given artist, and they have frequently preferred such a 
classification to a more optimistic earlier one. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, the writer intends to make a few com- 
ments on this aspect of the catalogue, but he should like 
first to emphasize that he finds himself in a large measure 
of agreement with the Museum’s position and that several 
of his remarks are meant to do no more than to call atten- 
tion to the often highly uncertain character of much of 
our knowledge. 

THE Crucifixion AND THE Last Judgment By HUBERT 
van Eyck (p. 2). The authors have decided, without 
denying the hypothetical character of this opinion, in favor 
of the attribution of these pictures to the surely not “leg- 
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endary” but somewhat elusive Hubert van Eyck. It seems 
to me that they have weakened their case by apparently 
also accepting the Berlin Madonna in the Church and the 
Philadelphia St. Francis as works of this master, and they 
have avoided the crucial question as to what parts of the 
Ghent altar they consider to be by the same hand. They 
have also come out in favor of the tradition not much 
older than a century, that the little panels originally were 
the left and right wings of a triptych which had an 
Adoration of the Magi in its center. This view I consider 
untenable, for iconographic reasons, since a Crucifixion 
as the left wing of an Adoration of the Magi would be an 
iconographic anomaly. Moreover, the composition of the 
Crucifixion panel is clearly pervaded by a movement from 
the left side, directed upward toward the Cross of Christ 
and downward toward the group around Mary, coming 
to a rigid halt at the right edge. The “finality” of this 
right edge is so marked that it acts like a barrier; it is hard 
to conceive that the artist intended this to be an “inner” 
edge between two adjoining panels of a triptych. There is, 
finally, the curious figure of a woman in a fashionable, if 
somewhat exotic, dress who stands at the right edge, 
calmly and unemotionally watching the heart-rending 
scene before her. This figure cannot be a part of the story. 
Everything, from her place in the composition to her 
markedly individual physiognomy speaks against this as- 
sumption. By all the rules of early Flemish painting she is 
a donor. If this is the case, the picture could never have 
served as the left wing because she would have turned 
her back to the central panel, which is evidently impos- 
sible. 

I realize that most of these arguments could be raised 
also against the combination of both panels into a diptych. 
Indeed, I have grave doubts as to this theory, too. Both 
theories, the diptych and the triptych one, aside from 
being apparently the only “natural” solutions, are based 
on the fact, recorded by Passavant in 1841, that there 
were traces of grisaille paintings on the back of each panel. 
In Passavant’s time the panels were combined with a cen- 
terpiece into a triptych. Nothing forces us to believe that 
this was the original arrangement. By the same token, 
there is no certainty that the grisaille figures were of the 
same style and age as the fronts. If we contemplate the 
possibility that the grisaille figures were painted on the 
back of the panels at a later time, perhaps when they were 
combined with a center piece into a triptych (which 
could, of course have been done as early as the fifteenth 
century), we are free to explore a number of possibilities 
for their original relationship, whether it was ever accom- 
plished or remained unfinished. Without going into these 
questions at length, especially in view of their hypothetical 
nature, I should like to say that I prefer to think of the 
Crucifixion as the right wing of an altarpiece and the 
Last Judgment as one of its outside panels. 

FriepsAM Annunciation (pp. 12ff.). This puz- 
zling picture has been called a Petrus Christus, a copy of 
an Eyckian original by Petrus Christus, and a work of 
Hubert van Eyck. The authors, sensing weaknesses in 
these theories, end their short but lucid discussion of the 
case with the statement: “Most sensible, perhaps, would be 
an ascription to Jan van Eyck in his early period, perhaps 
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in collaboration with helpers in his workshop.” The “sen- 
sibility” of this unexpected conclusion lies in its position 
as a compromise which accounts for an early date, for 
weaknesses of execution (although they could be ac- 
counted for by its damaged condition), and for evident 
differences of style with what the Museum recognizes as 
the style of Hubert van Eyck. Yet, no attribution to Jan 
van Eyck can be introduced as a compromise solution to 
resolve conflicting opinions. Any addition to the oeuvre 
of a master like Jan van Eyck must above all be related 
to his known work. If one starts with Jan’s signed and 
dated works and then tries to assign pictures to his earlier 
period, not counting what he may have done for the 
Ghent altar, one cannot omit the Berlin Madonna in the 
Church and the Washington Annunciation. Yet, if these 
pictures are accepted as early works of Jan, I cannot see 
how he can also be credited with the Friedsam A nnuncia- 
tion. Was there a vestige of indecision in the minds of the 
authors, as one could suspect from their assumption of 
“helpers” (very unlikely in such a small panel) and the 
double use of the word “perhaps”? If so, it would only do 
them honor; only the superficial critic always comes up 
with an answer. It is obvious that, as long as they con- 
sidered the “Diptych” and its related works as by Hubert, 
they could not accept Panofsky’s attribution of the Fried- 
sam Annunciation to the same master, for these works 
are mutually exclusive. However, one must also admit that 
if the Friedsam Annunciation is not by Hubert, there is 
only one “sensible” way to catalogue it: as the work of an 
unknown Flemish painter of about 1420-1430. Nothing 
is taken from the charming and interesting work, except 
to a public which only “goes for names,” if it is so listed. 
It does not seem impossible, though it would surely com- 
plicate the situation, that somewhere in the Eyckian circle 
another master was active whom we might call the Mas- 
ter of the Friedsam Annunciation. Hubert van Eyck may 
have had pupils and assistants, maybe even while working 
on the Ghent altar. Our master may have been one of 
them. Aside from these speculations, there is one point 
with regard to the Friedsam Annunciation which might 
be discussed profitably, namely whether the picture is a 
fragment. Its proportions are strange and its upper ending 
is decidedly unsatisfactory. It seems to me likely that it was 
originally much higher, possibly ending in an irregular 
upper edge like the Broederlam panels in Dijon and that 
like them it was part of a larger unit. 

FOLLOWER OF AELBERT VAN OQuWATER (p. 52). 
This picture was formerly listed as by a follower of Dirk 
Bouts. The new attribution is based on stylistic similari- 
ties with the panels from the Life of the Virgin in the 
Prado, which the authors say “may well be” works of 
van Ouwater. I see no reason why the Prado pictures 
should not be by Bouts and why the one in New York 
should not retain its earlier classification. 

THE Masrer OF THE VIRGIN AMONG VIRGINS (p. 
82). When Friedlaender discussed this picture and its 
companion, he must have felt its disturbing stylistic ap- 
pearance for he placed it at the “periphery” of the artist’s 
work. Actually, I am convinced that it must be eliminated 
from the oeuvre of this quaint Dutch artist. The figures 
of the Virgo Master are characterized by exaggeratedly 


wide foreheads and by balloon-like, somewhat amorphous, 
modeling; his colors have a sonorous and atmospherically 
softened quality. Here, by contrast, everything is linear 
and precise, the proportions are elongated and instead of a 
mollusk-like softness of forms we have an emphasis on 
keen edges and sharp angles. The colors, too, are conven- 
tionally bright and lack the master’s delicate consonance. 

P. BRUEGEL, The Harvesters (July) (pp. 157-158). 
The problem of the so-called Series of the Months, to 
which this picture belongs, seems to me to be more com- 
plex than the authors present it. They apparently give no 
credence to Tolnay’s theory that each picture represents 
two months, presumably because of the document pub- 
lished by Denucé that in 1565 Nicolas Jongelinck put up 
sixteen pictures, among them “twelve months by Bruegel,” 
as collateral for a security pledge. They seem to have 
overlooked the fact that it was actually Tolnay, not Jed- 
licka (whom they credit with it), who first connected 
the five extant pictures with this document and that he 
correctly pointed out that nothing in the document 
says that the series consisted of twelve individual pieces 
(Bruegel PAncien, p. 70). In addition, he published a 
description of the Gallery of Archduke Leopold William 
by Teniers mentioning “six piéces de l’ancien Bruegel qui 
représentent la diversité des douze Mois de l’année” (An- 
nuaire des Musées de Belgique, 1938, p. 121). In the 
middle of the seventeenth century, it was evidently as- 
sumed that each panel depicted two months. In this con- 
nection it seems pertinent to point out some facts not yet 
mentioned in the literature on this subject. The rendering 
of the twelve months in six pictures, while unknown 
before Bruegel’s time, does occur afterwards. P. Bril de- 
signed such a series which was engraved by Egidius Sade- 
ler in 1615 (cf. Wurzbach, vol. 11, p. 536, no. 97). Par- 
ticularly interesting for our problem is a second case. In 
1650, Archduke Leopold William, then owner of Brue- 
gel’s pictures, ordered a series of six tapestries rendering 
the twelve months from the designs of his court painter 
Jan van de Hoecke (cf. H. Goebel, Wandteppiche, Die 
Niederlaude, 1, p. 373, U, pl. 348). It is reasonable to 
assume that Leopold William derived the idea from the six 
pictures by Bruegel in his collection. It should be noted, 
however, that the series of tapestries, as well as the prints 
by Sadeler, differ in one important aspect from the scheme 
worked out by Tolnay for the series of Bruegel. They 
combine January with February, March with April, and 
so on. In Tolnay’s scheme, by contrast, January is paired 
with December, February with March, etc. Tolnay was 
evidently prompted by the difficulty of distributing the 
months satisfactorily among the extant pictures if the 
series begins with January, but his argument that in the 
series of seasons, too, the “break” comes before December 
carries little weight. What is logical and traditional with 
the seasons would be a monstrous anomaly with the 
months. Bruegel’s Months, whether there were six or 
twelve of them, must have started with January like 
the calendar illustrations from which they stem. If there 
were six, the New York picture must have been July and 
August. July is characterized by the wheat-harvest, Au- 
gust by fruit-gathering, as evidenced, to mention only one 
example, by a series of twelve landscapes—to my knowl- 
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edge unpublished—in a private collection in New York. 
The Raudnitz picture may very well have been May and 
June; the Return of the Herd, September and October; 
the Hunters in the Snow, January and February. The 
chief difficulty lies with the Dark Day. It could very 
well be March, but there is nowhere in it a sign of any 
of the typical activities of April, like gardening, shearing 
the sheep, etc. Also, since November and December (the 
missing panel) constitute one more picture with bare 
branches, the series would be unbalanced, having two pic- 
tures with foliage and four without. There is no easy way 
to solve this dilemma. I should like to suggest, as a hypoth- 
esis, that originally the series was meant to be one of 
twelve individual pieces. This ambitious undertaking, con- 
sidering the size of the panels, was abandoned in favor 
of the more modest, though unprecedented, system of six 
panels with two months in each. The inclusion of the 
gathering of fruit in the New York picture may, indeed, 
have been an afterthought, to give to the series at least 
one activity characteristic of August. The somewhat dis- 
turbing relationship of the central fruit tree to the clump 
of trees behind it may have something to do with a change 
of plan, as may the many pentimentt visible in the picture. 
The complete transformation of all panels was evidently 
not accomplished. In that connection it is important to 
realize that the pictures, although dated 1565, were al- 
ready out of Bruegel’s hand on February 21 of that year, 
when they were put up as security by Nicolas Jongelinck. 
Jongelinck must have been very anxious to lay his hands 
on Bruegel’s pictures, and the cutting down of the pro- 
gram may have been due to him. In any discussion of the 
date of these panels, it must be borne in mind that Bruegel 
apparently signed them all early in 1565, probably at the 
time of delivery, but that the actual execution of most 
of them must have taken place chiefly during the year 
1564. 

Amprosius Hosein, Portrait of a Young Widow 
(p. 208). The authors claim that the costume “which 
finds no parallel in paintings by Hans Holbein the 
Younger, appears to have been worn between 1510 
and 1520 by Swiss bourgeoises.” I have not been able to 
find any parallel to the costume of Swiss bourgeoises but 
the fur pieces across the mid-arms are familiar from por- 
traits by H. Holbein of the 15 30’s, and the position of arms 
and folded hands the authors themselves, on p. 220, con- 
sider characteristic of the works of Holbein and of his 
imitators. This feature is certainly mot found in the few 
portraits of Ambrosius Holbein, with whose works the 
picture has little, if any, kinship. The headgear, foreign, 
as far as I know, to South Germany and Switzerland, 
was worn similarly in the Netherlands (cf. Diirer’s draw- 
ing of an Antwerp woman in the Widener collection) and 
in England. However, the costume as a whole, in this 
particular combination of parts, makes a rather strange 
impression and seems to be quite “unique.” Oil on paper, 
too, is not a very likely technique for an early sixteenth 
century portrait. In spite of the flattering opinions by 
several experts who believed the picture worthy of Hans 
Holbein, it appears to me greatly overrated and most 
likely a seventeenth century Holbein pastiche. 

Unknown AvucsBurG Painter, Portrait of a Man 
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(p. 209). According to the authors, the sitter’s costume 
indicates the period between 1524 and 1527. I doubt that 
any costume of the sixteenth century can be dated within 
such narrow limits, nor does the reference to boxwood 
medallions seem sufficient to localize the picture in Augs- 
burg. In fact, the painting has the characteristic imper- 
sonality of a copy and we must consequently distinguish 
between the origin of the presumed original, which may 
have been Italian or even French, and that of the present 
copy. 

H. Hosein, Portrait of a Man (p. 216). This por- 
trait, too, while surely reflecting an original by Holbein, 
seems to be too poor for a product of Holbein’s own brush. 
I can see in it only an old copy of a lost original, despite 
the formidable unanimity of experts who are agreed on 
its authenticity. 


In closing these few remarks, the reviewer would like 
to say that he hopes to see included the pictures of the 
early French schools in later editions of this catalogue. 
The Metropolitan Museum owns a number of pictures 
which may have been painted within the borders of mod- 
ern France but which are so closely bound up with the 
early Flemish tradition that their presence within the 
covers of this catalogue would be helpful for their under- 
standing and, at the same time, increase the user’s and 
visitor’s realization of the greatness of this school. It 
seems regrettable that pictures which show such close 
dependence on Rogier as the two wings with donors and 
the Annunciation on the outside, and which through their 
date of 1451 are of such interest for our understanding 
of Rogier’s chronology, should be absent. An artist like 
Bellegambe, too, seems to belong to the circle of the 
artists covered in this volume. Surely these works would 
fit better into the framework of this catalogue than into 
that of the later French masters alongside whom, accord- 
ing to the present plan, they will probably be ranged. Yet 
no amount of minor and, on the whole, marginal criti- 
cism can obscure the fact that all scholars owe a great deal 
of thanks to Mr. Wehle and Miss Salinger for their pa- 
tient labors and to the Metropolitan Museum which has 
authorized them to do this fine job. They have set an 
example; one can only wish that it might be followed 
by other institutions. 

JULIUs s. HELD 
Barnard College 


FREDERICK ANTAL, Florentine Painting and Its Social 
Background, London, 1947. 388 + xxiii pages, 160 
plates. £4/4/o. 


In this ingenious book Frederick Antal takes up again 
a scheme of the development of fourteenth and fifteenth 
century Tuscan painting which he had published many 
years ago (Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 11, 1924-25). 
This well-known article had described the course of paint- 
ing in terms of two stylistic categories: Gothic and Giot- 
tesque, which in the fifteenth century becomes classicist. 
He has now revised and developed the description of Flor- 
entine painting in the period 1300-1434. Whereas the 
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older study dealt only with the formal aspects of painting, 
Antal now places great emphasis upon subject matter; he 
has, in fact, given us the first comprehensive survey of 
fourteenth century Florentine iconography. ‘This interest, 
however, is linked with, and secondary to, his main pur- 
pose in writing this book: the demonstration that the two 
styles, together with characteristic subjects, originate in 
one or another of the Floreritine classes. 

In his earlier study, the style of Giotto and Masaccio 
had been characterized as rational, that of the more or 
less Gothic painters as emotional, sentimental, dramatic, 
or mystical. In the present book, these qualities, along with 
others, appear as attributes of the classes: the upper mid- 
dle class is distinguished by a rational mode of thought, the 
other classes by a symbolic way of thinking and by varying 
intensities of emotionality and piety. The rise and inter- 
play of the two styles is caused by the rise of the middle 
classes and their conflict with one another and with the 
nobility. 

Antal asserts that one of these antithetical styles was 


- created in upper middle class Florence; the other, Gothic, 


originated in “petty bourgeois northern Europe.” All 
Trecento styles are suspended at various points between 
these poles. The centers of Italian painting outside Flor- 
ence, being petty bourgeois, fostered styles that approach 
Gothic. Simone Martini, for instance, is classified as a 
Gothic version of Giotto (p. 177)—a schematic classifi- 
cation, by the way, that does not conform to the actual 
origins of his style. Within Florence itself, Giotto is the 
sole representative of pure upper middle class pictorial art 
in the fourteenth century. His art, in fact, like that of 
Masaccio, is identified not with the entire upper middle 
class, but only with a section of it which is variously de- 
scribed as wealthy, progressive,’ cultured, or intellectual. 
All other Florentine styles are more or less pervaded by 
Gothic, and they are classified as “popular.” “Popular art” 
tends to be two-dimensional and emotional; it exhibits 
“realism of detail” and symbolism. It is shared by the con- 
servative section of the upper middle class and by the 
lower middle class, which, unlike the upper middle class, 
has no intellectual or progressive section. “Popular art” 
is closely related also to the nobility, and some of its quali- 
ties, such as emotionality, appear in the art of the progres- 
sive section of the upper middle class during the period of 
its rise in the thirteenth century and its moments of reces- 
sion in the fourteenth. Thus the concept of “‘popular,” 
like the “Gothic” in Antal’s earlier study, is less clear and 
precise than the opposite concept of “upper middle class,” 
which is based on two painters, Giotto and Masaccio, who 


1. In the introduction to the book, pp. 2-3, Antal emphasizes 
the difficulties of distinguishing a progressive from a conservative 
painter on the basis of artistic qualities alone, and implies that his 
social analysis avoids reliance upon what he calls purely subjec- 
tive judgments. He has, however, shifted the problem to another 
field where similar difficulties obtain. These are signalized by his 
own inconsistency. At one point social progressiveness is identified 
with democracy (p. 321), at another (p. 209) with opposition 
to it. 

2. These painters belong almost to three successive genera- 
tions and here, as in his introductory comparison of Masaccio 
and Gentile, Antal, despite disclaimers, gives insufficient weight 
to chronological factors. 


despite all differences show many affinities, one actually 
having been deeply influenced by the other. 

Applying these concepts, Antal constructs a detailed 
scheme of the history of fourteenth century painting, fol- 
lowed by a shorter but more intricate account of painting 
and sculpture in the early years of the following century. 
Giotto’s art of the “intellectual élite of the upper middle 
class’ was accompanied in the early fourteenth century 
by the styles of the St. Cecilia Master, Jacopo del Casen- 
tino, Pacino di Bonaguida, etc., ranged on a scale of 
“popularity” and corresponding to progressively lower so- 
cial groups. Toward the end of Giotto’s career, and more 
decisively after his death, the upper middle class and its 
art entered into a decline (Taddeo Gaddi, Daddi). Then, 
in the third quarter of the century, when the lower mid- 
dle class acquired a share in political power, the “progres- 
sive upper middle class” made artistic “concessions” to the 
lower middle class, contriving, through the intervention 
of the Dominicans, to give its own art a more “popular” 
character (Andrea da Firenze, Niccolo di Tommaso). 
The upper middle class regained undisputed sway over 
the other classes in the ’eighties (Spinello Aretino), but 
shortly afterward began to disintegrate because of eco- 
nomic decline. During this period power was concentrated 
in a few families. Because of economic uncertainty, a large 
section of the upper middle class became aristocratic in its 
mode of life, thought, and art. This tendency involved 
also a growing approximation to the lower middle class, 
because both the nobility and the lower middle class were 
culturally backward. Art therefore was both “popular” 
and aristocratic, one or the other of these related modes 
being accented in single works or by single painters. Antal 
says (p. 315) that at this time “the many-sidedness of the 
mentality of the Florentine upper middle class” is typified 
by Lorenzo Monaco (popular-aristocratic), Gentile da 
Fabriano (aristocratic), and Masaccio (“intellectual élite 
of the upper middle class”). Although Antal places the 
final decline of the upper middle class as early as the end 
of the fourteenth century, he believes that its ideology and 
its painting (Masaccio) reached their zenith around 1420- 
1430.° 

Antal’s book is one of the first attempts to trace the 
origins of an extended period of art in contemporary so- 
cial structure. Though similar methods of interpretation 
have become familiar in other branches of culture since 
the rise of Marxist criticism, they have not often appeared 
in the history of art. For our field this book is therefore 
an event. Within the period that it treats, it poses inter- 
esting problems, introduces hitherto neglected facts, and 


3. This belated appearance of Masaccio, not to mention other 
figures such as Bruni, is surprising in the light of Antal’s con- 
ception of a close correspondence in the fourteenth century, decade 
by decade, between art and the economic and political strength 
of the upper middle class. When the upper middle class declined, 
its art and culture did likewise, and immediately. It is not clear 
either how Antal can maintain the normality of such a cor- 
respondence in the face of his account of the basic similarities 
of Thomism and Florentine “progressive upper middle class” 
ideology. Thomism originated of course in the thirteeenth century, 
a product of the same time and the same “petty bourgeois North” 
as the Gothic style. 
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illuminates in many ways the style and the content of 
Florentine painting. As the argument develops, however, 
the difficulties multiply—at least for the present reviewer. 
They arise first of all from Antal’s rigid social determinism 
and other assumptions of his orthodox Marxist point of 
view. For him the fact that an art was accepted by a class 
is proof that it was generated by the class. To this proof 
of a causal relation he adds the much more convincing 
evidence of correspondences between the art and the out- 
look of the class. His discussion of these correspondences 
comprises the most interesting part of the book. One won- 
ders, however, whether they must always be understood 
in terms of cause and effect, and whether, for instance, 
the rationality of Giotto’s painting was simply the expres- 
sion of the rationality of contemporary Florentine bankers 
and entrepreneurs. Was not the appearance of capitalism 
itself conditioned, as Max Weber said, by an incipient 
rationality? 

While Antal enriches our understanding of painting by 
reference to social factors, his monist conception of class 
as the sole determinant (along with ecclesiastical allies or 
agents) of the character of art leads him to schematize 
the texture of history. The differences between Trecento 
Florentine and Sienese painting, for instance, are due in 
part to differences in the social structure of the two towns, 
but it seems very doubtful that these social differences are 
the sufficient or the “ultimate” cause (p. 165). Differ- 
ences between Florentine and Sienese painting anticipating 
those between Giotto and Duccio are evident in the early 
thirteenth century, some time before the two towns were 
differentiated economically and socially as they became in 
the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The painters of the time were undoubtedly responsive 
to the outlook of the dominant class, but it seems unlikely, 
and it is certainly not demonstrated, that their work lacks 
ideas and sentiments not previously entertained by their 
patrons, ideas furthermore which might fail to conform 
to those held by most members of the class. It seems un- 
likely too that the leading painters were so closely and so 
constantly attuned to the outlook of the ruling class that 
they expressed immediately every shift in its political and 
economic fortunes. Though single paintings or subjects 
were certainly charged with references to political and 
social struggles, Antal’s view that the general character of 
painting, around 1360 for instance, was shaped by the 
political strategy of the upper middle class, that painting 
served as an instrument in the class struggle, consciously 
contrived for this purpose by the patrons if not by the 
artists, is not grounded in specific evidence nor derived 
from an examination of the meaning of art in Florentine 
society. 

The artist, Antal says, always expressed the outlook of 
his patrons, mostly of the upper middle class, because he 
was socially inferior to them (pp. 6-7). The ideology of 
the class determined not only what a painter expressed, 
but also what he could not express. Thus the growth of 
the ‘“‘new naturalism” of the Biadaiolo Master, whose 
style is “the artistic expression not of the wealthiest and 
most cultured section of the middle class but of the average, 
well-to-do citizen,” was held within certain limits, “limits 
set by the outlook of the average citizen” (p. 263). Sim- 
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ilarly, Spinello Aretino, working at S. Miniato in a style 
which expressed the outlook of the recently victorious 
upper bourgeoisie, was unable to create a “rationalist spa- 
tial treatment and tectonically constructed figures” be- 
cause the upper bourgeoisie could not be “ideologically un- 
ambiguously progressive” and were able only to “develop 
a new, although for the time being ambiguous art” (p. 
209). After the suppression of the Ciompi revolt, the al- 
legedly “popular” art of Giovanni del Biondo became 
“necessarily lame” because the lower classes had been 
defeated (p. 206). 

Toward the end of the book, in the chapter on the early 
fifteenth century, Antal’s interpretations become more 
varied and complex, and he allows a measure of freedom 
to individual creativity. Masaccio, he says, is “almost too 
progressive,” but he does conform to the “intellectual 
élite” of the upper middle class. In the case of Giotto, to 
be sure, there is a kind of backhanded recognition of in- 
dividuality: “In analyzing the work of an artist of unique 
importance in his century, his own social position and, 
with it, his personal world of ideas are also of interest” (p. 
160), and: “How far the ‘Giotto style’ in the narrower 
sense depends upon Giotto’s pronounced personality be- 
comes clear when we examine the style of some of his 
pupils” (p. 173). Significantly enough, however, the im- 
port of even this statement had already been undermined 
in the introduction given to the immediate followers of 
Giotto on the preceding page. Here the inability of these 
painters to maintain the level and character of his work 
is attributed to a decline of the upper middle class, which 
now “permitted the infiltration of a certain tendency to- 
wards emotionalism, a realism of detail.” (The events, by 
the way, cited to support this notion of a class decline— 
the bankruptcies of the Bardi and Peruzzi and the great 
plague—fall within the years 1343 and 1348, later, then, 
than the initial “artistic decline” of the ’twenties and ’thir- 
ties which they are said to have caused. ) 

Antal’s conception of “progressive upper middle class” 
mentality is similar to that of Sombart (Der Bourgeois) 
and of Von Martin (Sociology of the Renaissance), both 
of whom consider “rationality” to be the chief distinctive 
quality of the upper middle class. (Antal partially avoids, 
however, one of the errors of Van Martin: identification 
of fourteenth and fifteenth century naturalism in art with 
“the people” and stylization with the upper middle class. ) 
Antal has shown that this quality of rationality informs 
the various branches of Florentine culture: economic, so- 
cial, and political thought, and, more briefly, philosophy 
and literature. His interesting study of class culture deals 
mainly with the “intellectual élite” of the upper middle 
class. Only this group, in which he includes writers, art- 
ists, humanists, and the most articulate merchants and 
bankers, has left extensive and easily accessible writings. 
For the proletariat, which is almost entirely mute, for the 
lower middle class, and for the “conservative section of 
the upper middle class,” he has relied chiefly on political 
and economic facts, and on religious movements. His con- 
ception of the mentality of these groups rests to a greater 
extent therefore upon a priori ideas, and he makes infer- 
ences about them from the works of art which he be- 
lieves express their ideology. In these instances his argu- 
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ment has a circular character: the “artistic requirements” 
of the lower middle class are inferred primarily from 
“their” art, and thus turn out to be exactly what they 
got. 

Antal’s categories of class mentality or art seem some- 
times to be ideal categories, concepts of a type, in the sense 
that Renaissance or Gothic are ideal. He implies that they 
are also absolute. The upper bourgeoisie always tends to 
be rationalistic, the petty bourgeoisie emotional and in- 
clined toward a symbolic mode of thought. If the cate- 
gories are ideal, the “class” of any single work of art may 
of course be independent of the actual circumstances sur- 
rounding its commission and creation. Thus an “upper 
middle class painting” could be made by a painter of 
lower middle class origin for a lower middle class patron. 
The ruling members of the upper middle class need not 
have, and on one occasion actually are not considered to 
have, a typical upper middle class ideology (cf. the Al- 
bizzi, Strozzi, Uzzano). There are many “upper middle 
class painters,” but not one, in the fourteenth century at 
least, actually originated in the upper middle class. The 
class origins of a painter do not determine the ideology of 
his art—though Antal is not consistent, saying, for in- 
stance, on page 186 that Jacopo del Casentino’s style was 
“predestined to be more archaic and lower middle class 
by his provincial origin.” (Didn’t Giotto come from the 
Mugello? ) 

If the concepts are ideal, the “class” of a painting can- 
not be inferred directly and in all instances from the class 
of the donor, or vice versa. It is puzzling, therefore, that 
Antal should assume that a commission for a painting 
guarantees conformity of the work with the mentality or 
the momentary strategy of the class of the donor. This 
assumption is basic to his attempt to verify his concepts by 
demonstrating that all paintings exhibiting a certain class 
character were actually commissioned by members of that 
class. This demonstration occupies the greater part of the 
book. Antal has here set himself a formidable task. He has 
had, first of all, to proceed without the advantage of pre- 
vious systematic studies of the patronage of fourteenth cen- 
tury painting. Though he is usually concerned with the 
patron only as a member or as an ally of a class, he has 
made a very considerable contribution. We are bound to 
recognize, however, that his account is highly selective and 
that his classifications, whether of individuals or groups, 
are often questionable because he fails to adduce any evi- 


‘dence for them. There is no reference to Richa, for in- 


stance, not to mention original documents, which alone 
contain much of the necessary information. Occasionally he 
draws a distinction between the class connections of a pa- 
tron and of the church for which he commissioned a work 
(cf. the upper middle class Antonio degli Alberti, who 
founded a Brigittine church for the lower middle class, pp. 
198, 211). But when he doesn’t know the patron, he sim- 
ply infers the class of the work of art from the church for 
which it was made. Thus the Tree of Life by Pacino, a work 
crucial to his interpretation of fourteenth century painting 
and a model for subsequent Trecento “popular” art, was, he 
says, produced for a “popular milieu” because it was made 
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for the Poor Clares at Monticelli. This is an entirely un- 
warranted inference. “Poor Clares,”’ first of all, were not 
always so poor. Monticelli, in fact, was the great house of 
the Clarissans in the Florentine region, the feminine coun- 
terpart of S. Croce. The same families contributed novices 
and patrons to both these Franciscan houses. Around the 
same time, moreover, as “popular” Monticelli received the 
paradigmatic “popular” altarpiece of Pacino, $. Croce was 
embellished with four fresco cycles by the typical painter 
of the “intellectual élite of the upper middle class,” Giotto. 
The donor of Pacino’s panel, whose identity is not known, 
might actually have been a sister of the member of the 
Bardi family who commissioned one of Giotto’s chapels. 
Indeed the roster published by Davidsohn‘* of great Floren- 
tine families represented at Monticelli in 1318 and 1327 
includes all the noble families that headed the largest 
banks, among them the Accaiuoli, the Buonaccorsi, and 
the Bardi. 

The “popular” connections of the painter Pacino, dubi- 
ously established by his work for Franciscan Monticelli, 
are then buttressed only by citation of a choir book which 
he made for the Dominicans, an order which supposedly 
fostered a “popular” art (though some years earlier Giot- 
to, according to a contemporary document, had painted a 
Crucifix for their church). There are, however, other 
works by Pacino of known origin or at least history: 
three panels which came to the Academy from the Badia, 
which elsewhere Antal describes as a “conservative and 
aristocratic milieu”; the dated altarpiece in the Academy 
once on the high altar of S. Firenze, and a Crucifix in S. 
Felicita. Antal does not mention these works. 

Similar problems arise especially in the case of the other 
so-called “popular” painters of this period: Jacopo del 
Casentino, the St. Cecilia Master, and the Biadaiolo Mas- 
ter. Jacopo del Casentino’s large altarpiece in S. Miniato 
was perhaps commissioned by the Calimala, one of the two 
most important guilds of manufacturers, and three panels 
by him in the Accademia, not mentioned by Antal, came 
from Sma. Annunziata, which was patronized by many 
wealthy families. The St. Cecilia Master worked for St. 
Francis, Assisi, for S$. Cecilia in Florence and for Montici 
as well as for the Company of St. Peter, the only patron 
of this painter whom Antal classifies. The Company, he 
says, judging apparently by its name, was a “typical ec- 
clesiastical-minded” society (p. 166). Can we assume, as 
Antal does here and elsewhere, that the fraternities had 
conservative taste? Didn’t Duccio, for instance, paint a 
radically new kind of Madonna (the Rucellai Madonna) 
for one of them? The most important work of the Biadai- 
olo Master, the illumination of the commentary on the 
corn market after which the Master is named, was painted 
for the auther of the text himself, Domenico Lenzi, a 
wealthy grain dealer. But this merchant, Antal implies, 
was not of the “most cultured section of the middle class” 
(p. 263). Perhaps—though the notion seems to derive 
from the supposedly “popular” character of the miniatures 
rather than from knowledge of Lenzi. And what of the 
culture of the wealthy patrons of Giotto himself, those 
members of the Bardi and Peruzzi families, for instance, 


4. Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1V, 1908, p. 414. 
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for whom he painted the frescoes in §. Croce? What of 
another patron of Giotto, the King of Naples, whose out- 
look was certainly less similar than Lenzi’s to that of 
Florentine capitalists, even though he was at times their 
political ally? 

Undoubtedly Giotto, as the foremost painter of his 
time, received the largest and best-paid commissions, of- 
fered by some of the wealthiest and most powerful indi- 
viduals or institutions in Italy. But can we fail to deal 
with the fact that, at the very same time, many of the 
same persons or groups—the King of Naples, members of 
the Curia, the Franciscans at Assisi—patronized the 
“popular” Simone Martini also? Antal emphasizes only 
Giotto’s Florentine patrons, but during the early part of 
his career he seems to have worked a great deal outside 
Florence. Antal’s discussion does not prepare us for the 
fact that his radically new art was first patronized to a 
great extent by people, such as Scrovegni of Padua, who 
were not only not Florentine upper middle class intel- 
lectuals, but not even Florentine at all. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries new styles, developed by young 
Florentine painters, were quite commonly disclosed out- 
side Florence itself. Facts of this kind indicate that the 
problems of patronage are more complex than Antal rec- 
ognizes, and that the audience for progressive art was less 
homogeneous than he admits. 

The fundamental distinction in Antal’s book is not 
between the upper and the lower middle classes, but be- 
tween that section of the upper middle class which is vari- 
ously identified as wealthy, cultured, progressive, or intel- 
lectual on the one hand, and on the other the conservative 
section of the upper middle class, the lower middle class, 
and the nobility. Though this distinction, involving a cleav- 
age within the upper middle class, is crucial, Antal often 
fails to mainta » it, especially in his discussion of the four- 
teenth century. Furthermore, in the course of his study of 
patronage, his definition of the “progressive upper middle 
class section” rests sometimes on one of its distinctive 
traits, sometimes on another. Antal thus implies that 
wealth, culture, and progressivism always appear together, 
but he does not hold this view consistently. He finds wealth 
unaccompanied by culture, as in the instance cited above 
of Lenzi. Though there was certainly a general relation 
between wealth and education, most of the intellectuals 
were actually not wealthy, and some of the wealthy were 
not cultured. Furthermore, Antal himself believes that 
some of the intellectuals, Petrarch for instance, did not 
have a typical “progressive upper middle class mentality.” 
In view of all this Antal has, as I said previously, set him- 
self a formidable task in his study of patronage. His basic 
distinction entails or should entail, a determination not 
only of the occupation and wealth of the patron, difficult 
enough in itself, but also of his culture and his taste. It 
is not surprising that he has been unable to accomplish 
this task, but his inability leaves a void at the very center 
of his argument. 

Antal’s distinction between “progressive upper middle 
class” and “popular” has some consequences which he 
does not fully recognize. Every one of the Trecento il- 
luminations discussed in different parts of the book is, so 
far as I can recall, classified as “popular.” These include 
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the Biadaiolo manuscript, Pacino’s Dominican choral, both 
of which I have already mentioned, a number of manu- 
scripts illuminated for the Dominicans, some by the Bia- 
daiolo Master and others vaguely referred to. All the il- 
luminated manuscripts of the great chronicle written by 
the wealthy and, we must say, cultured merchant, Gio- 
vanni Villani, were made by such “popular” painters as 
the Biadaiolo Master or the Master of the Dominican 
Effigies. Both these masters illuminated manuscripts of 
the Divine Comedy. Antal, to be sure, claims that the 
Dominicans cultivated a “popular” art, that Lenzi, the 
author of the Biadaiolo, was not very cultured, and that 
the Divine Comedy was read by the masses as a religious 
work and as an encyclopedia of ecclesiastical knowledge 
and that therefore the style of the miniatures was “popu- 
lar.” All these interpretations are questionable, and in any 
event the fact remains that not one of the “progressive 
upper middle class painters,” Giotto or Masaccio, or even 
those on the fence between this group and the “popular” 
(Taddeo Gaddi, Daddi, Orcagna), illuminated manu- 
scripts so far as we know. A similar situation existed in 
Siena, where there are no known illuminations by the 
leading masters, Duccio or either of the Lorenzetti, and 
only one miniature by Simone—a frontispiece! We are 
thus faced with several possible alternatives: (1) The cul- 
tured, intellectual, or wealthy members of the upper mid- 
dle class did not commission or buy illuminated manu- 
scripts; this is, of course, the opposite of the truth. (2) 
They acquired only manuscripts carrying the art of an- 
other class (or the conservative section of their own class), 
which would seem rather extraordinary on the face of it, 
and all the more so because an illuminated manuscript is 
the most private and personal form of painting. Class 
strategy could scarcely be a factor here. (3) Antal’s con- 
cepts of “upper middle class” and “popular” styles do not 
coincide with the broader facts of patronage. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by evidence of other kinds. 

The “popular” illuminators, Pacino, the Biadaiolo Mas- 
ter, and the Master of the Dominican Effigies, are, along 
with Jacopo del Casentino, the representative “popular” 
painters of panels also. As panel painters they made altar- 
pieces, but they also produced many small tabernacles 
which, like illuminated manuscripts, must have been ac- 
quired chiefly by the wealthy and the cultured for their 
own private uses. Furthermore, we do not know a single 
fresco by any of these painters, though there are records 
of one or two, whereas the “progressive upper middle 
class” masters, Giotto, Masaccio, and their closest rela- 
tive in Siena, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, were primarily fresco 
painters. The work of these two groups of painters is 
thus distinguished primarily by factors not of class but of 
scale and technique, of public and private, of artistic kind 
and function bound up with fresco, altarpiece, tabernacle, 
and illumination. Offner has already differentiated several 
of these “popular” painters in this way, calling them the 
“miniaturists.” Consistent differentiations of this kind are 
characteristic of Trecento Florentine and Sienese art; this 
present differentiation of style corresponds to that of sub- 
ject between frescoes and altarpieces which I discussed 
some time ago. 

Antal distinguishes as upper middle class or “popular” 
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not only styles and painters but subjects and motifs. Within 
the “popular” he includes along with realistic landscapes 
or portraits, a number of iconographic and compositional 
innovations of the early Trecento which I discussed some 
years ago (ART BULLETIN, XVIII, 1936) and which, I 
suggested, embodied values of the middle class in the Tus- 
can towns. Antal accepts my grouping and characteriza- 
tion of these subjects and postures but, though they in- 
volve radical changes from older art, he separates them 
from “progressive upper middle class” culture. His view 
seems, first of all, to entail inconsistencies. The Virgin 
kneeling in the Nativity, for instance, is “popular” (pp. 
175, 189), but the Virgin kneeling in the Annunciation, 
which he does not mention, was introduced by Giotto in 
the Arena Chapel, and therefore is, presumably, “progres- 
sive upper middle class.” The Holy Family with all three 
figures seated on the floor, an image with qualities he calls 
“popular,” seems to have appeared first in the work of 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, whom Antal regards as the painter 
of the “progressive upper middle class” in Siena. The Man 
of Sorrows, the Madonna of Humility, and other related, 
sentimental or “emotional” images likewise are “popular.” 
I should like to discuss the latter, a key subject, in some 
detail, so as to make more concrete some of the problems 
posed by Antal’s method. At the outset I should say, 
however, that though he calls the Madonna of Humility 
“popular” in the passages cited below and elsewhere in 
the book, when he deals with examples in the elegant 
style of Lorenzo Monaco he asserts that the image was 
“propagated from above,” but that “it appealed at the 
same time to the lower orders” (p. 317). Such sudden 
shifts of interpretation, often linked with sporadic imputa- 
tions of political motives, are not infrequent—by means 
of them Antal has a subject or style both coming and go- 
ing. In the following discussion I shall deal with the 
“popularity” of the image, which is his dominant concep- 
tion. 

He lays the groundwork for this interpretation (pp. 
181, 221, note 83) by accepting Miss King’s view that 
the Madonna of Humility “must certainly be connected 
in its origins with the ideas of the Spirituals,” who were 
“popular” (p. 145). In the study mentioned above, I 
have shown that there is no cogent evidence for this 
derivation from the Spirituals and much against it. (For 
one thing, early examples of this image occur far more 
frequently in Dominican than in Franciscan churches! ) 
He supports his assumption of the “popular” character of 
this type of Madonna by asserting that the original “motive 
of poverty and humbleness was . . . weakened” by theo- 
logical and symbolic interpretations, evidently “progres- 
sive upper middle class”: the lowly Virgin was identified 
with the Woman of the Apocalypse, and she was con- 
ceived to be the Mater Omnium or Regina Coeli. Thus 
he ignores the fact that two of the very earliest examples 
of the image (Palermo and Naples) show the apocalyptic 
symbols, one (Naples) also labeling the Virgin Mater 
Omnium, and he gives no reason for doubting my in- 


ference that the idea of exaltation was combined with 
that of lowliness from the very beginning. 

Antal’s view of the “popular” origins and character of 
this image is likewise unsupported by the facts of patron- 
age, at least if they are interpreted in accordance with his 
own scheme. The earliest surviving example was painted 
by Simone Martini in Notre-Dame-des-Doms, Avignon, 
for a prelate in the immediate entourage of the Pope, 
specifically therefore a kind of commission which Antal 
connects with the “progressive upper middle class.” A sim- 
ilar milieu, in Antal’s own view, acquired the second dat- 
able example, in §. Domenico, Naples, which was made 
for the tomb of Johanna Aquinas. The subject appears, 
furthermore, in the small Florentine panels that were ac- 
quired for private devotion chiefly by the wealthy. Though 
we know no example of the Madonna of Humility by 
Giotto, the ruinous panel in Washington may reflect a 
Madonna of Humility by that other paradigmatic upper 
middle class painter, Masaccio. The subject is also a com- 
mon one in the workshop of Donatello. The notion that 
the “progressive upper middle class” compromised the 
original lowliness of a conservative and lower middle class 
image is contradicted by two additional facts: (1) it is 
precisely in the earlier Florentine examples, in altarpieces 
as well as small panels, that the identification of the Virgin 
with the Heavenly Woman of the Apocalypse is rarest; 
(2) the variant of the image which I have called the “ce- 
lestial type,” in which the squatting Madonna is most 
radically exalted by being elevated high above the ground, 
was created in Florence during the period of the rise of 
the lower middle class! 

The roots of Antal’s handling of this subject apparently 
lie in the assumption that an ideal of lowliness and humility 
can be held only by those who are actually low in the 
economic and social sense, and that it would be an anomaly 
for members of a ruling class. It is worth noting that 
Giovanni Villani, the chronicler and merchant, continually 
speaks of pride as the greatest sin, and attributes misfor- 
tunes of all kinds to it, including those which befell his 
fellow merchants of the upper middle class. He also ex- 
presses a desire for the return of the Pope and the Clergy 
to the humility and simplicity of the earliest period of 
Christianity (for relevant passages, cf. Mehl, Die Welt- 
anschauung des Giovanni Villani, pp. 63-65, 84-85). It 
seems to me that humbleness, and related qualities of sim- 
plicity and homeliness, are evident in the behavior of the 
figures in the greatest art of the period, especially in the 
painting of Giotto and Ambrogio Lorenzetti. These val- 
ues are certainly various in their origins; but one of their 
meanings for the emerging middle class might be found 
in its recent, and to some extent continuing, struggle with 
the old, proud, partly feudal nobility. 

This analysis of the Madonna of Humility has led us 
beyond questions of patronage to issues that seem to me 
more fundamental. The concept “progressive upper mid- 
dle class” refers of course to the more advanced culture of 
Florence. It involves for Antal the assumption that in the 
fourteenth century only Giotto expressed this advanced 


5. Antal (p. 348) erroneously connects this type with the end of the fourteenth century, when the upper middle class had re- 
acquired complete political control. 
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culture without compromise. The monism evident in his 
view of historical causation thus reappears in other aspects 
of his thought. As I have already suggested, I doubt very 
much that Giotto’s art alone is coextensive with this cul- 
ture, and that every departure from his work, with respect 
to style, to subject, or content, is to be attributed to a 
decline of the upper middle class or to the influence of 
the less wealthy, the less powerful, and the less educated. 
The alignment, too, of all styles and subjects along one 
axis between two antithetical poles seems a schematic sim- 
plification and distortion of the real character of fourteenth 
century Florentine art and culture. It does not take ac- 
count of the richness of this culture or the variety of the 
artistic phenomena. 

In dealing with patronage, Antal frequently, and I be- 
lieve quite rightly, interposes the Church or a religious 
order between the artist and the lay donor. These re- 
ligious bodies, he believes, act as the allies or the agents of 
the upper middle class. The importance Antal attaches to 
their intermediation varies considerably. He discusses at 
length the role of the Dominicans in the formation of the 
cycle of frescoes in the Spanish Chapel, but were not the 
frescoes by Giotto in the Bardi Chapel of S. Croce, which 
he interprets directly as upper middle class works, likewise 
subject to Franciscan influence? 

Antal undertakes the important task of distinguishing 
between Franciscan and Dominican art, as it reflects the 
different character and history of the orders. His inter- 
pretation of the history of the orders, guided by concepts 
of class interest and class conflict, is full of interesting side- 
lights, but it does not seem to clarify some essential facts, 
such as the support given by the upper middle class, espe- 
cially throughout its early period of rapid growth, to a 
religious order which was founded by the renegade son 
of a merchant and which laid great stress on the ideal of 
poverty.© Antal, recognizing this paradox, claims that 
the maintenance of the fiction of poverty was useful to 
the upper middle class in its relation to the lower middle 
class and the poor. This may be true, but then how is it 
that in 1322 John xxur, the most “capitalistically-minded 
of the popes,” and the close ally of the upper middle class, 
issued a bull against the ideal of poverty because “‘he would 
no longer tolerate” even the fiction (p. 71)? Antal’s book 
contains many such apparently inconsistent interpretations 
which he does not attempt to reconcile. The Church and 
the upper middle class needed an order with imposing 
churches to impress and to control the masses (p. 69), 
but the poor (p. 70) wanted a propertyless Church (and, 
as mentioned above, the wealthy Giovanni Villani said he 
wanted something quite similar). 

Antal’s attempt to differentiate between Franciscan and 
Dominican art presents similar difficulties. The Francis- 
cans, who were hosts to the “progressive upper middle class 
art” of Giotto and Maso, appear at the same time as a 
“popular monastic circle” (p. 210) with a “taste for emo- 
tional art,” and therefore they employ Ugolino da Siena, 
a close follower of Duccio, for the ancona of their high 


6. So pointed a subject as St. Francis’ denial of his merchant 
father was not omitted from Giotto’s frescoes in S$. Croce. Antal 
does not mention this scene nor, in his discussion of the subjects 
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altar (p. 180). This confusion is not lessened when we 
recall that the Dominicans of S$. M. Novella have a Sienese 
Madonna not unrelated in style to Ugolino, and that 
Duccio himself had worked in their church (for a con- 
fraternity, to be sure) some forty years earlier. Pacino’s 
Tree of Life, a paradigm of “popular” art, was made for 
the “popular milieu” of the Franciscans (specifically Cla- 
rissans), whereas his “popular” illumination of a choir 
book was made, Antal says, “characteristically enough” 
for the Dominicans (p. 169). 

These vagaries derive in part from the elusiveness of the 
concepts with which Antal works. Both Franciscans and 
Dominicans tend toward emotionalism, though I believe 
he intends a distinction between a genuine Franciscan and 
2 calculated Dominican emotionalism (see the discussion of 
the Spanish Chapel). “Popular” painting is “emotional,” 
but the upper middle class also had its “emotional” periods, 
first during its rise in the thirteenth century, and then 
again during its disintegration in the early fifteenth. With 
little further refinement this concept has to do primary 
service in the interpretation of painters so different as Ci- 
mabue, Daddi, Pacino, Andrea da Firenze, and Lorenzo 
Monaco. It was similarly protean in his earlier study of 
Florentine and Sienese painting cited above. 

In a book that ranges as widely as this, slips and errors 
are inevitable, They are not damaging to the course of 
the main argument, but it may be useful to call attention 
to a few representative examples. The Arte della Lana 
did not, of course, import English cloth but English wool 
(p. 11). The Calimala guild, which was the patron of 
S. Miniato and therefore partly responsible for the choice 
of the older medium of mosaic for the apse of the church 
ca. 1297, is called “conservative” (p. 135, note 1). But 
at the end of the thirteenth century this guild consisted of 
entrepreneurs who had recently built the greatest industry 
in Florence, the refining and dyeing of cloth. Orcagna 
was the nickname of Andrea di Cione, so that it is incor- 
rect to speak of the “Orcagna brothers” (p. 207). Fra 
Angelico did not introduce into Florentine painting the 
kneeling Virgin in the Coronation (p. 352, note 89); 
this motif was used in Florence a hundred years earlier. 
The Massacre of the Innocents reproduced in plate 50 
as in the d’Hendecourt Collection has been for over twen- 
ty years in the Walters Art Gallery. It was painted by 
Andrea di Bartolo, not Bartolo di Fredi. The panel re- 
produced in plate 81b is not in the Berlin Museum but 
the University Gallery, Goettingen. Plate 69 is not by 
Giovanni del Biondo, and must be dated at the very end 
of the fourteenth century. Plate 26b represents the Vir- 
gin Mary, not St. Catherine, and her posture and gesture 
are symbolic, so that the comparison of this figure with 
the St. Catherine in plate 26a is developed on a false 
premise. 

Whatever its weaknesses, Florentine Painting and its 
Social Background raises new and important problems 
in the interpretation of Florentine painting, and the broad 
correlations which it proposes will extend its influence to 


of the frescoes in the Arena, the representation of Christ driving 
the merchants from the temple. 
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the several fields of late mediaeval and Renaissance his- 
tory. Some of these correlations, if qualified in various 
ways and freed of Antal’s schematism and rigid determin- 
ism, seem to me meaningful. I have in fact already pro- 
posed a connection somewhat similar to Antal’s between 
later Trecento painting and (among other things) the 
social movements of the time. However, our views of the 
nature of this connection and our reading of the art are 
different. These differences will become apparent in my 
forthcoming book on Florentine and Sienese painting. 
Antal’s book will without doubt be widely read, and 
it will stimulate enquiry into the social content of art be- 
cause its speculation is provocative and because it has 
brought into one field of vision a great variety of facts. 
The latter, however, is not nearly as great a gain as it 
might have been because the book lacks both documenta- 
tion and an adequate index. Statements involving facts or 
opinions which are neither well known nor easily acces- 
sible are made without citation of source or evidence. Il- 
luminated manuscripts are discussed without reference to 
their signatures (cf. p. 366, where a manuscript is identi- 
fied simply as a collection of Canzoni in the Laurenziana). 
There is not a single page reference to another author; 
quite commonly, too, even volume numbers are lacking. 
In view of the fact that the great Trecento chronicle of 
Florence was written by three members of the Villani 
family in succession, and the largest share, Giovanni’s, 
runs to twelve “books,” references simply to “Villani’s 
Chronicle” are not calculated to promote our studies. Sim- 
ilarly for details lurking in the four volumes of David- 
sohn’s immense compendium of fact we are invariably 
given only the remarkable formula: “cf. Davidsohn, 
Geschichte.” 
MILLARD MEISS 
Columbia University 


JONKVROUWE DR. C. H. DE JONGE, Oud-Nederlandsche 
Majolica en Delftsch Aardewerk, Amsterdam, Schel- 
tema en Holtema’s Boekhandel en Uitgevers-Maat- 


' schappij, 1947. 457 pages. 


So many books have been published during the last half 
century on the subject of Dutch pottery and tilework that 
it may seem at first questionable whether there was need 
for yet another. The work we have before us, however, 
differs so essentially in one respect or another from its 
predecessors that it can be warmly recommended to all 
who are attracted by the earthenwares of the Netherlands, 
whether on account of their historic interest as a phase of 
national culture or solely by reason of their aesthetic ap- 
peal. The lavish array of illustrations, including eight plates 
in color, would alone make the book valuable to students, 


. especially to those who have not easy access to comprehen- 


sive collections of the wares in museums or elsewhere. 
The literature of the subject begins with the small work 
by Gerrit Paape published in 1794, with woodcuts show- 
ing the technical processes of manufacture so clearly il- 
lustrative that they have done service repeatedly in later 
works, including that now under review. Paape’s book is 
confined in its scope to a description of the manufacture 


as still carried on in his day on traditional lines in the 
town of Delft, before competition with cream-colored 
earthenware imported from England had either driven the 
Dutch potters out of business or compelled them to bring 
their technique into line with that of their rivals. 

To the world at large “Dutch pottery” is virtually 
synonymous with “Delft,” and not without reason; the 
output of the earthenware factories in the little town ly- 
ing between The Hague and Rotterdam was so vast, and 
its quality so superior, that for more than a century Delft 
took the lead over all other centers of the ceramic industry 
in the Netherlands. In the nineteenth century, when the 
collecting of antiques became a fashionable pursuit among 
people of culture, the wares of Delft, product of a trade 
then virtually extinct, won for themselves, by their fine 
quality, a place in museums and private cabinets beside the 
porcelains of princely factories and the famous majolica of 
Italy and Spain. Guidance for the collector was first pro- 
vided by the impressive work of Henri Havard, published 
in 1878; this author’s aim was to classify and date the 
wares by linking the marks so commonly to be found upon 
them with the names of potters recorded in the archives 
of the town. His methods were uncritical and largely based 
on conjecture; he took little account of the historical 
evolution of design as displayed in styles of decoration or of 
technical qualities, and the result was confusion and mis- 
understanding. 

The seriov:3 drawbacks of Havard’s book were laid bare 
by the painstalaig researches of several students, notably 
Dr. Elisabeth Neurdenburg and the late Professor F. W. 
Hudig. Mej. Neurdenburg’s little book Oud Aardewerk, 
published officially by the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, was 
expanded in a larger work in English, which appeared in 
1923 with the title Old Dutch Pottery and Ties; her 
findings were revised and made more accessible in an ex- 
cellent little book Delftsch Aardewerk, issued in a popular 
series in 1943. Meanwhile research had been extended to 
other classes of Dutch pottery, beginning with the majolica 
industry which spread northward in the sixteenth century 
from Flanders, where it had been introduced by Italian 
immigrants. Dr. A. Pit opened up a path which was wid- 
ened into a highway by A. Hoynck van Papendrecht and 
Nanne Ottema, dealing respectively with the potteries of 
Rotterdam and Friesland; whole classes of wares previ- 
ously unknown outside their regions of origin were 
brought to the knowledge of a wider public and found to 
be possessed of aesthetic qualities different from, but no 
less attractive than, those of Delft properly so called. The 
tiles so closely allied in design to these earlier wares and 
made to a large extent in the same potworks also received 
the attention they deserved; they were the subject of a 
sumptuous work by Professor Hudig in collaboration with 
E. M. Vis and C. de Geus, published in 1926 and 1933; 
an excellent little guide to the tile collection in the Huis 
Lambert van Meerten at Delft, by Mej. Ida Peelen, con- 
tributed also to a better understanding of this delightful 
and highly national manifestation of the ceramic art. 

In spite of this wealth of literature already accessible for 
reference in libraries, there was room for the admirable 
volume now under review. An introductory chapter on 


technique by Ing. H. W. Mauser makes abundantly clear 
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the somewhat complicated processes by which a piece of 
Delft pottery is brought to completion, and the history of 
the evolution from the majolica stage to that of the fine 
white-enameled ware with painting in muffle colors and 
gilding made to compete with eighteenth century porce- 
lain, both oriental and European. It may be remarked 
incidentally that the surmise expressed on page 17, that 
casting was practiced in the manufacture of earthenware 
before it was introduced about 1800 in Holland, is true 
to the facts; the process was in regular use nearly fifty 
years earlier in the Staffordshire potteries and in France. 
The subsequent chapters of the book, from the pen of 
Jonkvrouwe de Jonge, gather up and reexamine all that 
previous writers have discovered by historical research and 
by studying the wares themselves; she also subjects the 
whole body of material to fresh appraisement from an 
aesthetic point of view. 

The author argues that the manufacture of majolica 
was already known at Haarlem when refugee potters from 
Antwerp came to settle there; be that as it may, a distinc- 
tive northern style was quickly developed, and the in- 
dustry was firmly established in several cities. The earliest 
dated piece on record is a fragment found at Hoorn, dis- 
playing a pear painted in outline above the date (15)68. 
The earliest allusion in writing to potters at Delft is as 
late as 1611. The north Netherlandish wares are as a rule 
distinguishable from the southern (Flemish) by the deeper 
tones and sometimes the almost tangible relief of the pig- 
ments employed. After a period in which motifs are to be 
found such as the sketchy putti of Italian derivation which 
are common to north and south alike, a pure Dutch style 
began to develop: about 1620 linear and geometrical 
motifs appear in endless variety, and the leaf designs bor- 
rowed from the foglie described in the Italian treatise of 
Piccolpasso give rise to vigorous foliage and flower pat- 
terns of an entirely unnaturalistic type, admirably suited 
to the peculiar discipline of rapid painting on an absorbent 
enamel surface. Certain rosette and chequer patterns seem 
to be peculiar to the Rotterdam potteries; whether the 
variety in which the ground is stained blue with cobalt is, 
as surmised by Jonkvrouwe de Jonge, the result of influ- 
ence from Nevers is perhaps questionable on chronologi- 
cal grounds. 

It was at this stage that Chinese porcelain began di- 
rectly to influence the decoration; the Dutch importation 
of porcelain is first recorded (at Amsterdam) in 1614, 
although proved by inventories as early as 1603. From 
now onward we find a frequent mingling of Dutch and 
oriental themes—for instance, on dishes, a canal scene 
may be enclosed within a border of paneling with Chinese 
emblems of the kind familiar on Wan-li porcelain. Holland 
in its turn began to export pottery, to Scandinavia, north 
Germany and England, and the delightful Dutch flower 
designs became the ancestors of similar themes on English 
tin-enameled wares which were quickly to develop a very 
distinctive character of their own (the author suggests too 
late a date—about the middle of the seventeenth century 
—for the rise of the Lambeth potteries). 

A list of early dated pieces (Chapter m1) shows the 
variety of themes employed by the pottery painters. Very 


remarkable is a dish with a mounted falconer in contem- 
porary dress brought to light by the bombardment of Rot- 
terdam in 1941; the design is probably derived from an 
engraving, as is unquestionably the Crucifixion (from a 
composition of Goltzius) on a dish dated 1623 in the 
Bodenheim Collection. The wapengoet—armorial wares 
—found in such quantities in the form of potsherds used 
as a foundation for the artificial Waalseiland at Amster- 
dam, constitute the transition to Delft ware as commonly 
understood, a fine white-enameled ware made deliberately 
to compete with Chinese porcelain and described at the 
time by one of its makers as Hollantsch porceleyn. The 
new material was used especially for the plooischotels— 
dishes moulded with pronounced gadrooning on the rim 
—sometimes with a shield or other design in the center 
but often plain white, a form not peculiar to the Nether- 
lands. 

The manufacture of tiles, in which the lead was taken 
by Rotterdam, is well surveyed in Chapter Iv; it became 
an important national industry, carried on often in com- 
bination with the production of what was known as scho- 
telgoed, dishes and other vessels for ordinary domestic use. 
New light has been thrown on the classification of tile 
designs by discoveries on bombed sites in Rotterdam. It 
is unfortunate that the publications of Senhor dos Santos- 
Simdes revealing the vast quantities of Dutch tilework to 
be found in Portugal came too late to be taken into ac- 
count by the author. 

It was only about 1650 that the characteristic Delft 
earthenware of finer quality began to be made, to be as- 
sociated henceforward with the name of the town which 
specialized in its manufacture. The high standing of the 
new product is signalized from the first by the admission 
of its early practitioner Aelbrecht Keyser into the paint- 
ers’ guild of St. Luke. In the chapter on “The Problem 
of Delft” Jonkvrouwe de Jonge points out that the ar- 
chives have not yet been exhaustively searched, so that 
finality has yet to be attained. The incomplete researches 
of Havard were the cause of as much confusion as en- 
lightenment; acceptance by dealers and exploitation for in- 
terested motives of his guesses relating to marks, regard- 
less of stylistic evidence, was a fertile source of mischief, 
so much so that Professor Hudig is criticized as taking an 
attitude of excessive caution in accepting marks as a basis 
for determining authorship. 

Discussing the reasons for supremacy attained by Delft 
from about 1635 onward, the author points to the proxim- 
ity of Delftshaven for the import of essential materials 
and the export of output, but lays special stress on the 
presence in the town of a seat of the East India Company, 
with its trade in porcelain, as a more important factor. 
The well-known fact that the decline of the famous Delft 
breweries provided suitable premises for the growing new 
industry is also cited, but most significant of all was the 
cooperation of artists, who found the realization of their 
aims in the technical refinements which made it possible 
to produce wares of a quality suitable to meet the demands 
of a society rapidly advancing in prosperity and standards 
of comfort. A token of this attitude of the professional 
artists is seen in the largely increased number of pottery 
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painters admitted into the Guild of St. Luke. These were 
the circumstances that saw the production of blue-and- 
white wares as well as panels intended solely as mural 
decoration of such high artistic excellence as the portrait 
of the Orientalist Robertus Junius or the quite outstanding 
landscape paintings of Frederik van Frijtom. The achieve- 
ment of such works as these was the result of serious at- 
tention given by the artists to the improvement of ma- 
terials and technique. Their efforts bore fruit, toward the 
end of the seventeenth century, in the production of wares 
of a porcelain-like quality which now begin more and 
more to show designs inspired by, or even directly copied 
from, the Chinese. The lead in this orientalizing trend 
may have been given by Aelbrecht Keyser (d. 1667); it 
is in the author’s opinion by no means impossible that he 
was the AK (one of many employing that monogram) 
whose mark is to be seen on the best wares with Chinese 
patterns. 

Turning to the wares, so distinctive and so distinguished 
in quality, which are attributed to the Hoppesteyn factory, 
Jonkvrouwe de Jonge regards Jacob Wemmersz as the 
painter of the best wares marked with his monogram (con- 
tinued however after his time as a factory mark). The 
significance of other disputed marks is: fully discussed; the 
GK monogram, identified by Havard with Gijsbrecht 
Cruyck, is assigned to Gerrit Kam. The mark cp with a 
star is given rather to one Cornelis Brouwer, who was for 
long owner of the White Star factory, than as hitherto to 
Cornelis de Berg. 

The manifold developments in the eighteenth century 
are amply dealt with, and due praise is given to the fine 
quality of the wares made during its earlier years. The 
popularity of Japanese motifs is shown to be due to the 
changes in the Far Eastern trade of the India Company; 
when the disturbances marking the end of the Ming 
Dynasty in China began adversely to affect the quality 
of porcelain made for export to Europe, the Dutch ob- 
tained trading rights from Japan, where the porcelain in- 
dustry was advancing to a level at which it could compete 
successfully with China. The Dutch were able, in their 
Japanese designs, to improve on the unsatisfactory colors 
of the export “Imari” ware, combining the typical “Imari” 
designs with others derived from the great master of 
porcelain painting, Kakiemon. More literal imitation of 
the Kakiemon style is less usual—it was often combined 
with elements derived from Chinese famille rose, with a 
not very happy effect. 

The boerendelftsch of the eighteenth century, techni- 
cally descended from the early Dutch majolica, is sym- 
pathetically discussed, and a very interesting illustration 
shows how dishes of this class are used to decorate the 
empty stalls in country cowsheds in the summer season 
when the cattle are out at pasture. A final chapter of this 
excellent book deals with the international significance of 
Delft; its standing depends precisely on the fact that the 
steady refinement of the product brought about the con- 
version of a handicraft into an art. 


BERNARD RACKHAM 
Guildford, Surrey, England 


JAMES THRALL soBy, Georges Rouault, Paintings and 
Prints, New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 


1945. 132 pages, 125 illustrations (3 in color). $3.75. 


LIONELLO VENTURI, Marc Chagall, New York, Pierre 
Matisse Editions, 1945. 52 pages, 64 illustrations (2 in 
color). $6.00. 


These two works, on two important living painters by 
two experienced contemporary critics, provoke reflections 
upon two authentic but divergent attitudes in the rela- 
tions between art and criticism. There is certainly nothing 
novel in noting that since Vasari, criticism, as the exposi- 
tion and discrimination of present art, is more intricate 
than criticism as the chronological identification and evalu- 
ation of past art. Vasari took care to describe what he be- 
lieved Giotto had done; it was more difficult for him to 
disentangle the enumeration of Pontormo’s accomplish- 
ments from his own feelings about them. This suggests 
that toward contemporary art the critic may adopt one of 
two positions, each of which offers special rewards and 
imposes particular obligations. He may investigate his own 
reactions and offer whatever he discovers as material for 
assisting others to a more immediate understanding of an 
unacknowledged or misunderstood artist, or he may, as 
it were, attempt to stand outside his own experience and, 
while minimizing his feelings, gather his facts, sift, sort, 
and arrange them to the end of supplying his own and later 
times with the necessary documentation for their own in- 
terpretations. In either event his obligations to history in 
his respect for true feeling and sound fact are as clear as 
will be history’s debt to him for supplying the essential 
spiritual and social data for its own recurrent reconsidera- 
tions. 

For one of these two attitudes the Museum of Modern 
Art has developed a remarkably thorough method and 
consistent technique for writing art history with the works 
of living artists. Through many vicissitudes of changing 
taste and intention, altering even the definition of the very 
term “modern,” a fundamental attitude toward art his- 
tory was first stated twenty years ago and has ever since 
been maintained and refined. The instruments, the ex- 
hibitions with their accompanying catalogues, through 
which this attitude has been made known may be familiar 
but they are not, for all that, commonplace. In terms of 
time and thought they represent a collective discipline of 
scholarship and criticism to which many have contributed 
and from which many have benefited. And though the 
primary purpose of securing popular sympathy for modern 
art (a sympathy larger and sounder than that achieved 
elsewhere by any other means) was long ago attained, 
an incidental and unexpected result has been to establish 
the respectability of modern art in academic circles. As 
one who has used and will continue to use these tools in 
an academic career, the reviewer proposes to discuss this 
particular catalogue and study by James Thrall Soby of 
the art of Georges Rouault. 

Merely the physical character of this volume invites at- 
tention. The spacious square page, adopted at the begin- 
ning, permits the use of half-tone reproductions of a larger 
size, averaging six by seven inches, than is found in many 
more sumptuous publications. The present work contains 
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129 reproductions, of which 48 in black and white and 
3 in color occupy the full width or height of the page. 
Even at the prices prevailing today this is generous. 

The illustrations, usually representing the majority of 
the work included in the original exhibition, are the foun- 
dation for research. The catalogue proper contains at the 
very least such essential information as size, medium, and 
provenance, In recent years the bibliography has been ex- 
panded to become as complete, accurate, and efficient as 
possible. An indication of the care with which these bib- 
liographies are prepared is the obelisk affixed to the items 
which the compiler was unable to examine; it is worth 
noting that of the 198 items in this Rouault bibliography 
the obelisk is required for only nine, a remarkable circum- 
stance given the ephemer.. and elusive character of much 
writing on modern art. 

If this insistence on the elements of size and number ap- 
pears excessive, it is only the more to stress the fact that 
the Museum has developed the catalogue from a graceful 
memorial of a passing show to a tool which will always 
be useful long after the objects themselves are scattered. 
Each volume is a summary of the information available 
and of the scholarly position reached on the date of pub- 
lication. 

There remains the historical and critical introduction. 
No matter how much one may disagree with the policy of 
the Museum in according so much time and energy to 
this or that individual artist, these introductions have main- 
tained with remarkable consistency the character of the 
catalogues as tools for information and study. And when 
one considers that these texts have been prepared by 
markedly individualistic critics whose tastes and interests 
are tangential but not identical, the scrupulous avoidance 
of special pleading or personal bias is remarkable. Let a 
hasty backward glance convince us of this: do we, think- 
ing of the many monographs on individual artists, recall 
the Miro as by Sweeney and the Dali by Soby, for in- 
stance? Soby’s Rouault is the case at hand. This consider- 
able account of Georges Rouault’s artistic education and 
experience contains, more lucidly and directly than any 
other source at that time available, the essential factual 
and historical documentation which each of us must have 
if we are to follow the artistic development of his work. 
Soby’s critical language shows the evidence of his patient 
search to construct from words a sensitive and supple 
means of expression which will explain without man- 
nerisms and persuade without idiosyncrasy. 

Necessarily in so brief a compass (some 12,000 words), 
omissions are inevitable. Quite rightly, controversy and 
supposition have been set aside in favor of fact. Though 
much still remains to be said about so complex an art as 
Rouault’s, the references are ample for those who would 
further pursue such matters as the relations between Rou- 
ault and the Catholic revival of Hello and Bloy. Soby 
wisely limits his account to the incidents found in such 
memoirs as those by the Maritains. Again, a larger space 
would be required to plumb the stages of Rouault’s absorp- 
tion with the victory of the spirit over the waste of the 
flesh, to show how he moved from his compulsive loath- 
ing of corruption in the bodies of the early Prostitutes 
through the moral and material degradation of his Judges 


and Soldiers, to the ultimate physical humiliation and 
spiritual triumph of his Christs. This journey, through 
the body and soul of man, must eventually be recognized 
as one of the great iconological experiences of modern art. 

One major aspect, only, of Rouault’s art is regrettably 
absent; his writings are almost ignored. They scarcely 
lend themselves to an exhibition, but two brief quotations 
from his poetry are not enough to suggest its character, 
which Soby himself recognizes as “uneven in quality, fre- 
quently obscurantist or uneasily primitive, but sometimes 
illumined by the same force and passion which give his art 
its distinction.” More extensive quotation, particularly of 
the religious poetry, would have fortified the reader’s ex- 
perience of the paintings. But what has been left unsaid 
has not been omitted because of oversight; Soby, with 
Carl Schniewind, whose excellent brief comment on Rou- 
ault’s graphic work is particularly helpful, has supplied 
the reader with the best possible introduction to a complex 
artistic experience. 

Lionello Venturi’s Chagall remains within an older but 
no less important tradition of criticism. His commentary, 
interspersed with reproductions of Chagall’s drawings, 
stands as an introduction to 64 spacious collotype repro- 
ductions and two adequate color-plates. The selection 
ranges from Chagall’s early days in Russia through the 
work executed in this country during the last years of the 
recent war. The list of illustrations identifies the date of 
composition and the present owner, but the medium is 
not otherwise indicated than by the somewhat conven- 
tional division into “drawings and paintings.” No dimen- 
sions for any works are given, an omission particularly 
inconvenient in the case of the drawings which, perhaps 
because of the line-cut method employed, sometimes ap- 
pear to have lost their proper scale. 

Venturi writes as one who knows Chagall intimately 
not only as an artist but as a man. The record of such a 
relationship is historically important; the future always is 
insatiably curious to know how a man appeared to his 
contemporaries. But such intimacy can also obscure one’s 
evaluation; admiration is sometimes a poor substitute for 
analysis. Venturi’s enthusiasm leads him into hyperbole, 
and from there into unresolved paradoxes. Of the late 
paintings on religious themes it seems inconsistent to state 
that since Chagall can be considered neither a purely Rus- 
sian nor a purely French painter, “he is Chagall, he is his 
own God and his own priest,” and later to quote Chagall’s 
statement that “I am not, and never have been religious.” 
The old priest-artist equation requires a more delicate 
definition than this, especially in the light of Chagall’s 
specific though very personal use of Jewish and Christian 
symbols. Yet Venturi then describes in some detail Cha- 
gall’s Martyr without making clear the expressive con- 
notation of the Christian-Jewish figure bound to the 
stake. If we must discount, in the face of such tragic art, 
Chagall’s own remark, surely we can also discount as in- 
adequate Venturi’s statement that “since his childhood his 
familiarity with a spiritual world has been such that, 
without knowing it, he impresses his religious feeling on 
everything he creates, without distinction between God 
and the devil.” There are more things in Chagall’s heaven 
and hell than we are here made aware of. 
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For Chagall, as man and artist, is not so simple as 
Venturi would persuade us. The critic’s own distaste for 
Cubism, clearly revealed some years ago in his Art Criti- 
cism Now, obliges him, perhaps unconsciously, to make 
too much of the collision between Chagall’s mysticism 
and the intellectuality of Cubist painting. Surely, to prove 
the validity of Chagall’s art, it is not necessary to say of 
Picasso’s Woman with a Mandolin that “there is nothing 
in this painting but an intellectual interpretation of the 
sectionalized forms of a woman and a mandolin, that is, 
of two objects of reality.” Nor, to emphasize the differ- 
ence between Chagall’s art and popular painting need he 
postulate that “the main character of popular art is the 
lack of stylistic coherence, and the stylistic coherence of 
Chagall’s art is not only evident but miraculous.” 

The style and coherence of Chagall’s art are indeed 
neither popular nor miraculous. Chagall himself may wish 
to appear as the simplest of persons, as in his statement 
apropos of the disagreement over his work for the Moscow 
State Jewish Theater in 1919 that “he does not under- 
stand his fellow men.” But how otherwise than through 
the exercise of the most scrupulous taste and the most cul- 
tivated imagination could he have combined his dream- 
world of Old Russia with the compositional discoveries of 
the Cubists, inventing an art which it is perhaps mislead- 
ing to describe as neither Russian nor French? It is 
French in its fundamental formal structure, popular and 
Jewish in content, and Russian in the sense of that world 
of Russian elegance and frail sophistication which Chagall 
first encountered in St. Petersburg where, let us not for- 
get, he spent three years, from 1907 to 1910, and was 
enrolled, however briefly, in the studio of Leon Bakst. 

In an essay so personal as this the best parts are the most 
personal, those wherein Venturi views Chagall’s art in 
terms of his own appreciation of fantasy and the supernat- 


ural and where he reminds us, as we so often need to be 
reminded, that “imagination has its own kind of logic, a 
logic different from that of reason.” But the logic of the 
imagination, even under Venturi’s urging, must be han- 
dled with caution. Discrimination and a due regard for 
fact cannot blunt our perception of the special virtues of 
Chagall’s painting. Venturi’s haste to prove that Chagall 
is an artist creating almost independently of any tradition 
leads him to the arbitrary statement that “there exists not 
the slightest relation between Russian folk art and the 
art of Chagall.” Perhaps the vernacular peasant architec- 
ture of the zzbas around Vitebsk is not strictly “folk art,” 
but certainly the confusion of silhouette and complexity 
of plane of roof and wall and gable are not only repre- 
sented by Chagall in many early works but also affect his 
use of the disintegrated planes of Cubist constructions. 
And it is ambiguous to list some but not all of the books 
illustrated by Chagall without indicating that the illustra- 
tions for Gogol’s Dead Souls and La Fontaine’s Fables 
have not yet been published in book form. 

To conclude, the individual technique with which the 
method is used rather than the method itself determines 
the usefulness and validity of the particular study. The 
reader, if he will, may test this proposition against two 
other works on these same painters. Venturi’s own Rou- 
ault (Paris and New York, 1940; and recently reissued) 
is a more extensive, and decidedly more expert, essay in 
criticism written out of a profound affection for an artist 
and his work. The Museum of Modern Art’s catalogue 
and exhibition of work by Marc Chagall by James John- 
son Sweeney (New York, 1946) applies to the work 
of that artist the method here discussed in relation to 
the work of Rouault. 

GEORGE HEARD HAMILTON 
Yale University 
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80 plates. Paper cover $2.90, Board cover $3.95. 


Indian Art, ed. by Sir Richard Winstedt, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1948. 200 pages, 16 plates, 16 
illustrations. $3.75. 


PAUL JAMOT, Comnnaissance de Poussin, Paris, Librairie 
Floury, 1948. 95 pages, 143 plates of which §5 in color. 


MARTIN JOHNSON, Art and Scientific Thought, foreword 
by Walter de Ja Mare, New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. 200 pages, 16 plates. $2.00. 


DANIEL-HENRY KAHNWEILER, I'he Rise of Cubism: The 
Documents of Modern Art, New York, Wittenborn, 
Schultz, Inc., 1949. 23 pages, 24 illustrations. $1.75. 


LOUIS V. LEDOUX, Japanese Prints in the Collection of 
Louts V. Ledoux, Vol. 111, Buncho to Utamaro, New 
York, E. Weyhe, 1949. 59 plates of which 20 in col- 
or. $25.00. 


poro LEvI, L’Ipogeo di San Salvatore di Cabras in Sar- 
degna, Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1949. 91 pages, 24 
plates. 


DENIS MAHON, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, Lon- 
don, The Warburg Institute, 1947. 351 pages, 48 il- 
lustrations. England: lbs. 2.10.0; America: lbs. 3.3.0. 


Manet, introduction by John Rothenstein and notes by R. 
H. Wilenski, New York, Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1949. 24 pages including 10 full-page color 


plates. $1.95. 


J. J. MARQUET DE VASSELOT, Les Crosses limousines du 
XIII siécle, Paris, Librairie de Paris, 1941. 396 pages, 
36 plates. 180 francs. 

J: Js MARQUET DE VASSELOT, Repertoire des vues des 


salles du Musée du Louvre (Archives de l’art francais), 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1946. 369 pages. 


Mughal Paintings, introduction and notes by J. V. S. 
Wilkinson, New York, Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1949. 11 full-page plates in color. $2.50. 


PAUL NETTL, The Book of Musical Documents, New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 381 pages, 21 
plates. $5.00. 


New Compass of the World, ed. by Hans W. Weigert, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and Richard Edes Harrison, 
New York, Macmillan, 1949. 375 pages, 26 illustra- 
tions. $5.50. 


LEONARDO OLSCHKI, The Genius of Italy, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. 481 pages. $5.00. 


A. P. OPPPE, The Drawings of William Hogarth, New 
York, Oxford University Press (London, Phaidon 
Press, Ltd.), 1948. 65 pages. $7.50. 


Papers of the British School at Rome, xvi (N.s. U1), 
Rome, The British School, 1948. 171 pages, 24 plates. 


JOHN POPE-HENNESSEY, Domenichino Drawings at 
Windsor Castle, New York, Oxford University Press 
(London, Phaidon Press, Ltd.), 1949. 124 pages, 73 
text illustrations, 69 plates. $8.50. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER, Principles of Art Appreciation, 
New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1949. 326 
pages, 120 illustrations of which 4 in color. Text 
$3.50, Trade $4.75. 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, 4 Outline of European Architec- 
ture, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 242 
pages, 100 text illustrations, 102 plates. $6.00. 

Picasso. Lithographs 1945-1948, introduction by Bern- 
hard Geiser, New York, Curt Valentin, 1948. 67 
plates. $3.00. 


READ, SWEENEY, MAYOR, ZIGROSSER, STANELY, HAYTER, 
Atelier 17, New York, Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 
1949. 12 pages, 27 illustrations of which 4 in color. 
$1.50. 

The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, ed. by Ernst Cas- 
sirer, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman 
Randall, Jr., Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 405 pages. $5.00. 

TAMARA TALBOT RICE, Russian Art, Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, England, Penguin Books, Ltd., 1949. 276 
pages, 32 plates, g text illustrations. 


DAVID ROBINSON, America in Greece. A Traditional 
Policy, Anatolia Press, 1948. 195 pages. $3.50. 


EVELYN SANDBERG-VAVALA, U ffizi Studies, The Develop- 
ment of the Florentine School of Printing, Florence, 
Leo §. Olschki, 1948. 304 pages, 115 illustrations. 
Cloth $4.25, Wrappers $3.75. 

FRITZ SCHMALENBACH, Kathe Kollwitz, Berne, Renais- 
sance Verlag, 1927. 25 pages, 83 plates. $8.00. 


RANDOLPH SCHWABE, Degas the Draughtsman, London, 
Art Trade Press, 1948. 44 pages of illustrations. 


Sienese Paintings, introduction and notes by Tancred 
Borenius, New York, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1949. 24 pages including 10 full-page color plates. 


$1.95. 


OLIVER SIMON, Introduction to Typography, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 137 pages, 
illustrated. $3.00. 


CYRIL SLOANE, An Outline of Art Study, New York, 
William-Frederick Press, 1948. 16 pages. $.50. 

JAMES THRALL soBy, Contemporary Painters, New York, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1948. 152 pages, 65 plates. 
$3.75. 

KURT STEINBART, Masaccio, Vienna, Anton Schroll and 
Co., 1948. 87 pages, 114 illustrations. $4.50. 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


LAWRENCE E. TANNER, Unknown Westminster Abbey, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, Penguin 
Books, Ltd., 1948. 40 pages, 64 pages of plates. 


Une Miniature religieuse de Pécole arabe de Bagdad: 
son climat, sa structure et ses motifs, sa relation avec 
Piconographie chrétienne d’Orient (Mémoires de 
L’Institut d’Egypte, Vol. tr), Cairo, Sa Majesté 
Farouk I, Roi d’Egypte, 1948. 106 pages, 32 plates 


of which 1 in color. 


UPJOHN, WINGERT, and MAHLER, History of World Art, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. 560 
pages, 654 illustrations. $6.00. 


OTTO G. VON SIMSON, Sacred Fortress, Byzantine Art and 
Statecraft in Ravenna, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 150 pages, 48 pages of plates. $10.00. 
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G. VANTONGERLOO, Paintings, Sculptures, Reflections 
(Problems of Contemporary Art, No. 5), New York, 
Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc. 48 pages, 49 illustrations. 
$3.00. 


PHOEBE FLORY WALKER with DOROTHY SHORT and ELIOT 
OHARA, Portraits in the Making, New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1948. 233 pages, 88 illustrations. 
$6.00. 


PAUL WESCHER, Jean Fouquet and His Time, New 
York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1949. 120 pages, 95 
plates including 6 in color. $10.00. 


Who’s Who in Art: Biographies of the Leading Men and 
Women in the World of Art To-day, 4th ed., London, 
Art Trade Press, 1948. 283 pages with appendix. 
Ibs. 2.2.0. 
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COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


HONORARY DIRECTORS 


MYRTILLA AVERY 


Wellesley College 


DAVID M. ROBINSON 
University of Mississippi 


WALTER W. S. COOK 
New York University 


CHARLES R. MOREY 
Princeton University 


PAUL J. SACHS 
Harvard University 


OFFICERS 
President Vice-President 
HENRY R. HOPE DAVID M. ROBB 
Indiana University University of Pennsylvania 
Secretary Treasurer 
RENSSELAER W. LEE MARK EISNER 
Columbia University New York City 
DIRECTORS 


To Serve Until 1950 


MARK EISNER 
New York City 


BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 


HENRY R. HOPE 
Indiana University 


FISKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
University of California 


To Serve Until 1951 


AGNES RINDGE CLAFLIN 
Vassar College 


SUMNER MC K. CROSBY 
Yale University 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 
Smith College 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 


CHARLES H. SAWYER 
Yale University 


To Serve Until 1952 
LAMAR DODD 
University of Georgia 
GEORGE H. FORSYTH, JR. 
University of Michigan 
LLOYD GOODRICH 


Whitney Museum of American Art 


RENSSELAER W. LEE 
Columbia University 


To Serve Until 1953 


PHILIP R. ADAMS 


Cincinnati Museum of Art 


PETER H. BRIEGER 


University of Toronto 


JEAN CHARLOT 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 


AGNES MONGAN 
Harvard University 


ERWIN PANOFSKY 
The Institute for Advanced Study 
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